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THE MISSION OF THE LUMBERMAN—FROM THE STANDING TIMBER TO THE COMPLETED HOME 


The business of the lumberman may be compared to a mighty river rushing downward to the sea. The River of Lumberdom rises far back in the woods where the standing 
timber lies and rushes downward thru the manufacturer, thru the retailer, to the Sea of Homes. At no point along its course may the River of Lumberdom be checked 
without damage to the entire industry. The welfare of the manufacturer is bound up in the welfare of the retailer; the success of one depends upon the success of 
the other. This is a clear thought that should be before the eyes of lumbermen at all times, and at no time is it more important than right now—today. Above is 
shown pictorially the course of the River of Lumberdom. Let no one seek to dam its course. (1) Where the River of Lumberdom rises in the virgin forest; (2) The first 
trickle of the stream, a forest giant falling to the saw of the logger; (3) Speeding the logs to the sawmill; (4) The sawmill where the lumber is cut; (5) A sawmill yard, 
where the mighty stream has widened out; (6) A retail yard, the necessary link between the producer and the consumer; (7) A completed home, the end of the mighty 
River of Lumberdom. 
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Sitka Spruce has firmly established itself as a factory subjected. 


lumber of merit. To be entirely suitable for this delicate and intricate 
It was used almost exclusively, after all other woods construction a wood must possess the following char- 
had been tried, in the manufacture of airplanes. acteristics: Lightness, strength, resiliency and work- 


Airplane construction is no doubt the severest test ability. Sitka Spruce has all these combined with great 
to which any soft-or semi hardwood has ever been beauty and softness of texture. 


It is an Ideal Factory Lumber 


We now have at our Vancouver, Washington plant a beautiful stock of dry, 
clear 5/4 Spruce ranging from 4” to 12” in width and from 5’ to 9’ in length. 

We are prepared to quote a price on this stock that should prove infinitely 
more attractive than the usual grade of shop or factory lumber. 


Stock in question could be worked without a foot of waste as it is absolutely 
clear. 
Wire or Write Our Portland Office for Quotation 


[ILLAPA [. UMBER (*OMPANY 


Gen'l. Sales Office, Gasco Bldg., Mills: 
PORTLAND, OREGON RAYMOND, WASH. 
J. H. Baxter & Co. Babcock Lbr. Co. Wallace-Ballord Lbr. Co. A. D. McDonald and 
San Francisco, Cal. Main Offices, Pittsburgh, Pa. Minneapolis, Minn. - we 2. . m. 
ee 7 eger 7 Cc » 
Duncan Shingle & Lbr. Co. Thor W. Sanborn < REPRESENTATIVES Leslie J. Campbell J. E. Kirby, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kansas City, Mo. Kansas City, Mo. Omaha, Neb. O. O. Russell, Denver, Colo. 
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Write for Prices 


W.D.Young @ Co. 


Bay City, Mich. 


We are members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association We are members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturer’s Association 
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THIS COMMUNITY building stunt seems to be a 
somewhat strenuous one. We are now helping the 
boys to build kites, and next thing we shall be 
spoiling the creases in our trousers playing marbles 
with them. 





Association Activities as Bounded 
by Court Decisions 


The conclusion of Dr. Wilson Compton’s review 
of ‘‘Trade Association Activities in Relation to the 
Law’? will be found upon pages 51-52 of this issue, 
following the first instalment published last week. 
The study is of great value as a summarization in 
convenient form for reference, of court decisions 
bearing upon this subject. It also judiciously dis- 
tinguishes between the earlier decisions which are 
now more or less obsolete as compared with the 
more modern ones, which in some instances discard 
and upset older precedents. 

This contribution is quite clear and complete in 
the summarization of the things which an associa- 
tion may not do. It obviously is not intended as a 
complete review of all of the association activi- 
ties which are regarded as within the law at the 
present time, even tho this opinion may not in all 
mstances have been actually adjudicated by the 
courts. For instance, the decision of the Supreme 
Court of Missouri in the Missouri Ouster case is 
quoted as indicating that an impartial report of 
market price conditions is within the law, even the 
strict law of Missouri. There is, however, no com- 
plete discussion of what is known as the ‘‘open 
price plan’’ now in active operation among a num- 
ber of associations, some of them within the lumber 
industry. This omission, however, is not significant 


inasmuch as other statistical activities of the asso- 
ciations in regard to production and stocks are also 
not included in the scope of this review. 

The study is obviously designed more to deter- 
mine the boundaries within which associations must 
keep their activities than to survey the entire area 
of possible activities within these boundary lines. 
If this may be assumed to be the purpose it has 
heen most admirably and completely accomplished. 


IN HuntTINGTON, Ind., a giant tercentenarian elm 
occupies a lot on which the Christian Scientists 
want to build a church. The handiwork of God and 
the worship of God here seem in conflict. 


Airplane Hangars Present a New 
Opportunity to Lumbermen 


On pages 48 and 49 of this issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, there appears an article describing 
airplane hangar design and construction in some 
detail. There are very few firms in the United 
States that have had much to do with the design 
of airplane hangars and consequently there will 
undoubtedly be a number of revisions before set 
tled designs are developed. The important point 
is, however, that the airplane hangar presents a 
very fertile field for increasing the use of wood. 
Lumbermen—and they need not be old lumbermen 
—can well remember what a novelty it was to build 
garages, and it is safe to say that there is hardly 
a retail lumber company in the country today that 
is not selling considerable lumber for the construe 
tion of garages. 

In the city of Chicago and immediate vicinity, 
there are at least thirty-five airplanes in commercial, 
semi-commercial or private service. There are also 
several firms that are selling airplanes. The same 
situation is true of many other large cities, and in 
a number of the smaller towns there is at least 
one airplane at present being used largely for ex 
hibition purposes or to take citizens for rides at 
the rate of $1 a minute. It will not be long before 
airplanes are put to real commercial service for 
carrying passengers and valuable freight, and retail 
lumbermen will do well to post themselves upon 
airplane hangar construction in order to reap the 
benefit of this new market for lumber. 


THE BIBLICAL injunction not to let one’s left hand 
know what the right hand is doing, seems to be 
pretty thoroly carried out in our Government 
organization, as disclosed by M. EK. Leighton in a 
contribution in this issue. What Uncle Sam needs 
more than anything else is an efficiency engineer 
with a roving commission. 


To Make Sales, Beguile the Customer 
with Something He Wants 


There has been a great scarcity of men in the 
Kansas harvest fields this summer and the story 
goes that one enterprising farmer entered a train 
and walked thru it, offering $8 a day and board 
for men to harvest wheat, but no one accepted his 
offer. The farmer went home and thought fhe 
matter over and the next day he boarded a train 
and from a large market basket handed out big 
pieces of pie and announced that fresh fruit pies, 
just like the samples, were served three times a day 
to his harvest men. The result was that he secured 
all the harvest hands he needed. 

At first glance the above may seem merely the 
amusing scheme of a scheming farmer, but in the 
final analysis the result attained was caused by a 
fundamental fact that, if employed by retailers, 
will increase their business largely. In order to se- 
cure hands the farmer had to turn salesman and 
sell the jobs that he had. This he accomplished by 
putting these jobs in such a guise that they ap- 


pealed to the prospects. The men on the train_ 


knew that they could get jobs anywhere and so they 
were not interested in a job as a job, but a job 


with pie was an irresistible inducement. Now a 
prospective home builder is not particularly inter- 
ested in lumber by the thousand feet or by the 
hundred feet or by the foot, but the prospective 
home builder is interested in a completed home. 
The lumbermen who today are telling theit cus- 
tomers what the completed home will cost are the 
ones who are going to pay the biggest income tax 
this year. Offering a completed home to the home 
seeker is like offering a piece of pie to the farm 
laborer; the offering is what he wants. 


THE CURRENT proposal to allow an average net re- 
turn of 6 percent to the railroads in each traffie 
section of the country is all right as far as it 
goes, but it takes care of only the average railroad. 
The problem of the strong line which can readily 
earn more than an average return and of the weak 
line whose percentage may fall upon the minus 
side of zero is as yet unsolved in any attempt to 
make a systematic rate structure. 
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An Opportunity for a National Lumber Census 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN pointed out last 
week in a brief introductory editorial the opportun- 
ity which the timber questionnaires of the Internal 
Revenue Bureau offer for collecting some very 
useful statistics regarding the amount and charaec- 
ter of standing timber. 

This opportunity is touched upon in a casual 
way in the report of R. B. Goodman as chairman 
of the conference committee of the bureau of 
economics of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association read at Mackinac Island this week be- 
fore the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association which will be found upon page 
50 of this issue. Near the close of this report Mr. 
Goodman says: 

‘*Tt is the consensus of the conference committee 
representing the regional associations that each as- 
sociation itself should devise machinery for com- 
piling data for its region from this questionnaire, 
and that such regional meetings as are called on this 
subject should include the discussion of a pro- 
gram that will provide for the recording of such 
regional statistics. The bureau of economics of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
will act as a central clearing house for the aggre- 
gation of this statistical information from each 
region for the entire industry.’’ 

These questionnaires, of course, will not be re- 
quired from every individual owner of timber in 
the country, but will include the larger holdings and 
particularly those which are active as relating to 
lumber manufacture. 

To a large extent the Internal Revenue Bureau 
requires these questionnaires for individual use. 
The individual questionnaire will undoubtedly be 
filed with the individual income tax return and be 
of chief value in relation to it. They, however, 
to a large extent also have a district or regional 
value; as chairman Goodman remarks in his report 
the average of reports for a given region must be 
considered in testing the individual reports. 

Regional or sectional grouping is, therefore, de- 
sirable and the existing regional manufacturers’ 
associations offer convenient nuclei for such or- 
ganizations. It should, however, be considered 
that in this respect they function not along the line 
of associational activities, but merely as representa- 


tive groups of lumbermen, just as they did in any 
war service work. This income tax work is in 
reality a continuation of war work because it is a 
part of the financing system of our national war 
debt. The association office and membership is, 
therefore, merely a nucleus to which the non-mem- 
bers’ strength may be added and where for this 
purpose there should be and will be no practical 
distinction between those who are and are not 
association members. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
desires to emphasize that those who for any 
reason are not members of the manufacturers’ as- 
sociation should feel no hesitancy or embarrassment 
in cooperating with the association in relation to 
the lumber questionnaire. 

These local groups of lumbermen, in effect local 
clearing houses, are first of all clearing houses for 
information and instruction in the preparation and 
completion of the answers to the questionnaires 
set forth. <A series of regional meetings is to be 
held for the purpose of collecting this information 
and giving all a clear idea of what is desired and 
what accounting routine will best produce the in- 
formation. It is probable also that these local 
groups will do the collating and assembling of 
the group statistics which the revenue officials will 
desire in showing the general range of timber 
values, operating costs, revenues etc. 

This program as here set out is, of course, to 
some extent speculative as the entire procedyre 
has not yet been laid out. It is, however, offered in 
order to indicate how easy it will be in connection 
with this local clearing work to make from the in- 
dividual questionnaires such a summarization of the 
useful timber census statistics which they will con- 
tain as will show the amount, character etce., of the 
standing timber of the section. With this thing 
accomplished in the various group sections, sum- 
marization of the statistics in a national way can 
be accomplished thru the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association and will thus have a fairly 
complete timber census of the country and at a 
very small proportion of the cost which would be 
involved in taking such a census as a separate en- 
terprise. All of the steps involved in such a census 
are already included in the questionnaire, except 
the matter of final assembling and aggregation of 


the showings of the individual returns. 

Every individual timber owned should be willing 
and anxious to codperate in this statistical enter- 
prise because everyone who codperates, of course, 
will be given the benefit of the aggregated statisti- 
cal information produced. On the other hand, 
there is no reason why the plan should involve any 
disclosure of individual facts or figures. It merely 
involves a totaling, probably by adding machine, of 
certain selected items from the individual ques- 
tionnaires as they pass thru the local clearing 
house. They are then forwarded within the pre- 
scribed period to Washington, leaving behind in 
the summarized figures no record of any individual 
report, but merely the totals assembled therefrom. 
These group totals are then assembled into a na- 
tional tabulation which may go into such detail 
as desired regarding analysis of timber ete. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN for more than thirty 
years produced the only statistics which were 
available regarding annual lumber production. It 
can, therefore, speak with some experience and 
knowledge regarding the value of such accurate 
statistical knowledge of our present timber wealth. 
Many of the nations’ of the world have a much 
more accurate estimate than we of their forests 
and can, therefore, deal more intelligently with 
them. A timber census of this sort is needed by the 
lumberman as a part of his essential equipment of 
business facts. It is needed by the forester for 
a like reason and it is also needed as a foundation 
for any adequate codperation between the lumber- 
man forester, such as the United States Forest 
Service is now suggesting, in formulating our na- 
tional policies for the future, Also no individual 
owner of timber is more vitally interested in this 
matter than the national Government itself, which 
individually owns something like one-fifth of the 
standing trees in the United States. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN hopes to be able to 
give in its news columns next week some details 
regarding the actual inception of the plans to 
carry out this program. Meanwhile, it speaks for 
the cordial support of the entire lumber industry 
as well as of the entire body of men who privately 
or officially are interested more directly in forestry 
than in the lumbering phases of the subject. 





A Huge Experiment in Industrial Democracy 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN last week began the 
publication of a series of articles dealing with a 
subject which it feels to be of paramount impor- 
tance at this time; namely, that of relationships be- 
tween employers and employees, or, as more com- 
monly expressed, between capital and labor. It is 
purposed in these articles to take up and discuss 
some of the phases of the complex subject of in- 
dustrial relationships, particularly with regard to 
the present trend toward democracy in industry— 
by which is meant the according to employees, thru 
duly elected representatives, of an equal voice with 
their employers in the consideration and adjustment 
of factors directly affecting the workmen, chief 
among which are wages, piece work rates, hours 
of labor, working conditions, accident prevention, 
sanitation, recreation, etc. 

As every large employer naturally is giving much 
thought to this outstanding question the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN has felt that it might render a 
service to the industry which it represents byy col- 
lating and presenting the experiences of a number 
of representative industrial concerns that have 
inaugurated policies either actually putting into 
effect or definitely tending toward the democratiza- 
tion of their plants thru the organization of joint 
councils or similar schemes. Accordingly, last 
week’s article outlined a plan that is in successful 
operation in an eastern plant employing about 900 
men and women, This week’s survey takes a broader 
scope, dealing with the remarkable organization 
known as the Loyal Legion of Loggers & Lumber- 
men, and presenting some inside views thereof. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, it should be said, 
does not in these articles take sides either for or 
against the industrial democracy idea, tho not with- 
out convictions upon the subject. The advantages 
and the dangers of the policy both are obvious to 
every thinking person. Standing as we now are, 
however, at the source of the stream, no man is 
wise enough to say whereunto the river may grow— 
whether it will flow peacefully between the green 
and fruitful fields of codperation and resultant 
prosperity, or dash turbulently over the rocks 
of strife and discord. In any event a condition 
and not a theory confronts us. It is trite to say 
that codperation and mutual confidence between 
employer and employee are the only lasting basis 
for industrial peace and national prosperity. If 
this end can best be attained along the line of in- 
dustrial democracy, hail to the new day. If, how- 
ever, that policy only opens the door to new troubles, 





The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN invites 
comment from both employers and em- 
ployees identified with the lumber industry 
upon any phase of the subject of indus- 
trial relationships, whether or not it has 
been mentioned in the articles that have ap- 
peared to date. 

Suggestions as to any special line of in- 
vestigation and discussion regarding re- 
lationships of employer and employee in 
the lumber industry, that readers think 
would be interesting, will be welcomed. 











and facilitates the instituting and pressing of im- 
possible or unreasonable demands by employees, it 
will be far from proving a final solution of the 
greatest problem that confronts the industrial world 
today. It is perfectly apparent that the only 
solvent for the apparently conflicting but really 
identical interests of employers and employees is 
the application by both parties of the golden rule, 
which is only an older name for the square deal. 

The Loyal Legion of Loggers & Lumbermen was 
organized in November, 1917, as an auxiliary of 
the Government’s war program. Its specific pur- 
poses were to prevent strikes, combat I. W. W.’sm 
and increase the efficiency of the men engaged in 
getting out airplane and ship lumber in the Pacifie 
Northwest. How admirably it served these pur- 
poses is a matter of history. Wise counsel and 
leadership prevented the dissolution of the organiza- 
tion with the cessation of hostilities, and it con- 
tinues to ‘‘earry on’’ and to wield a potent and 
salutary influence. Among the objects of the or- 
ganization as outlined in its constitution are these: 
‘*To provide an organization on the basic principle 
of the square deal in which both employer and em- 
ployee are eligible for membership and may meet 
on common ground * * * ‘To promote a closer 
relationship between employer and employee * * 
* To provide means for the amicable adjustment, 
on an equitable basis, of all differences that may 
arise between employer and employee * * 
To insure to the workman a just and equitable 

wage, and to the employer a maximum degree of 
efficiency.’’ 

This organization, with its 450 locals and 40,000 
members, is the most extensive and most interesting 
experiment in industrial democracy ever attempted 


in any country; for, be it remembered, this is not 
merely a sort of labor union in which the employer 
‘*sits in’? by tolerance, nor an association of em 
ployers in which the working man is accorded a 
similar privilege, but a genuine democracy to which 
employers and employees are equally eligible, and 
are represented in its councils on a ‘‘fifty-fifty’’ 
basis. The great question, of course, is: ‘‘ Will it 
work?’’ Here, again, actual experience and the 
views of men on the inside are of greater value 
than any amount of theorizing. Therefore the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is pleased to be able to 
present opinions from the viewpoints of both work- 
man and employer. 


A workman’s experience in, and opinion of, the 
Loyal Legion of Loggers & Lumbermen is given 
in the July issue of the Four L’s Bulletin, the 
organization ’s official organ, by C. H. Hoffman, who 


introduces himself to the reader by saying: ‘‘I am 
not a writer but a worker * * * for the last 
ten years in the logging camps * * * twice 


chosen as the loggers’ delegate to Portland’s two 
conventions * * * made a member of district 
council No, 6 and elected president of the ‘44 L’s’’ 
local No. 30 for coming term’ * * * therefore 
not a dreamer, altruist nor paid propagandist for 
any employer.’’ That Mr. Hoffman is a sane 
thinker and a careful observer is shown by the fol- 
lowing excerpt from his communication: 


‘‘The two prime factors (in industry), labor and 
capital, have never come to a logical understanding. 
They have always fought it out and as a result 
the industry has paid the bill. This has been and 
is true of every enterprise in the country. It is all 
wrong; and the employer and the employee are 
just waking up to this fact. There would be as 
much logic in a man and a woman agreeing on the 
marriage relation and then proceeding to fight it 
out as for an employer to set up an industry and 
proceed to battle with the worker over one of its 
most vital interests, when moral suasion, common 
sense and actual understanding would he produc tive 
of much better results and a whole lot cheaper. 

How the principles advocated in the foregoing 
paragraph have been put into effect by the Legion 
is told by Mr. Hoffman as follows: 

In my time in the woods I have seen many cards of 
the different organizations, and they were good as far as 
they went, but they lacked the one real thing that is 
absolutely necessary to the perfect organization of any 
class of men—the opportunity to hold meetings among 
themselves. This is » vite’ essentic] for any craft for 
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unless the men are given an opportunity to meet, de- 
bate, take part and exchange ideas, the organization 

will surely lose its morale. This is the big redeeming 

feature of the 4 L’s. Every week or at any time they 

wish to hold a meeting, they do so, and I have noticed 

that after such meetings are over, there is a real 

interest in the organization, as they feel they have 

accomplished something. 

But some will say, ‘the boss was there and he dic- 
tated.” Well, I will invite anyone, from anywhere, any 
time, to attend one of our meetings here, and ask him to 
note particularly what the boss has to say, and how 
much it smacks of “Tis master’s voice.” In fact, the 
boss here has never “shown” at any of our meetings, 
and we have had everything our own way, and he has 
always done as we told him. We have got things thru 
this organization which we tried for before that we did 
not get. There is a reason. Is this it? 

We have fought the boss all the time heretofore, now 
we have taken him into partnership. Sounds absurd, 
does it not? We do know that we never got anywhere 
fighting him, so we did the impossible, we made him 
our partner. He did not take us into partnership, as is 
generally charged by some people. We took him in. 
Ife is under bond to fulfill his end, we are not. He has 
done more than his share so far, and we are making 
strides every day. 

In connection with the foregoing opinion of a 
working man it will be of interest to note what 
employers have to say upon the subject. A letter 
recently received by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
from J. J. Donovan, vice president of the Bloedel 
Donovan Lumber Mills, Bellingham, Washington, 
reads in part as follows: 


The Loyal Legion is going to hold together and I 
think win out as a labor organization working on sane 
lines and opposed to the sympathetic strike, the closed 
shop and a fixed wage. It will become more and more 
dominated by the men and there are likely to be some 
clashes, but up to date it has demonstrated its value 
and I believe will continue to do so. Now that Gen. 
Disque has gone it has been attacked by the radicals 
of the labor unions who wish to destroy it and by ultra- 
conservatives among the employers who think that we 
can go back to the conditions of ten years ago. Besides 
that, inside its own ranks the men have had a good 
deal to contend with and while the organization is 
strong in some districts it is very weak in others. 


We have both the Timber Workers and the Loyal 
Legion in all the mills and some of the camps up here, 
but we don’t recognize the Timber Workers’ committees 
or organization because of their principles or, I might 
say, lack of principles. We do recognize and take part 
in the organization of the Loyal Legion; but we have 
to leave the initiative to the men, which is proper, 
simply recognizing the machinery for handling disputes 
and abiding by the decisions reached in an orderly way. 


Now any employer who complains of the small ex- 
pense which this involves or who is so narrow that he 
will not treat with his men along the fair and just lines 
of the Loyal Legion constitution is a detriment to the 
business. I think that the Loyal Legion is right, that 
it has come to stay, that it has some hard sledding 
ahead of it, but that it will win out, and that it will 
not want to affiliate with the American Federation of 
Labor until that leopard changes its spots. 


The sentiments of President Ralph H. Burnside, 
of the Willapa Lumber Co., Raymond, Wash., are 


expressed in a letter to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
from which the following is quoted: 

The Loyal Legion of Loggers & Lumbermen is still 
very much on the map and I believe will continue to be. 
* * © We find there are plenty of wrinkles to iron 
out. Because the plan is an entirely new one it is 
going to take a lot of education both for employer 
and employee and a good deal of patience on both sides 
to work it out successfully. There is every evidence 
that the needed education and patience will be forth- 
coming. 

In <9 judgment the greatest menace to the Loyal 
Legion today is the employer on the outside who is 
either actively heaving bricks at the organization or 
is keeping entirely aloof. If every employer could 
in some way pass thru the experience of one session of 
the board of directors composed half and half of 
employers and employees I believe they would be 
converted to the movement. This, of course, would not 
be possible. We therefore have to contend with the 
old difficulty of the man who is not closely in touch 
with the work, just the same as we do with the sawmill 
operator who never attends association meetings. 

I personally feel that every sawmill and logging 
operator on this coast will sooner or later—and most 
of them sooner—have to choose between the Loyal 
Legion and the American Federation of Labor in their 
camps and mills, or possibly the I. W. W. in many 
instances. Any employer who objects to the expense 
of the Loyal Legion can be rid of such expense by 
staying out and letting his employees become members 
of the American Federation of Labor. They do not ask 
any contribution from the employer and neither do 
they ask any advice from him. We are using the. Loyal 
Legion actively and wholeheartedly in our operations 
with splendid success. 





AMERICAN INDUSTRY, FINANCE AND TRADE 


There is developing in this country a consid- 
erable amount of unrest, not only in labor eir- 
cles but in that great class employed in clerical 
or similar positions which has not experienced 
an increase in income anywhere near approach- 
ing the increased cost of living. This unrest 
is the result of the abnormal price advance which 
has taken place in the market for all articles 
entering into the family budget. War times 
invariably bring high prices)and when the war 
is over people are apt to expect prices to recede 
promptly, but they don’t; in fact, it is impos- 
sible for prices to recede until we begin to de- 
flate our currency and get back to the normal 
volume of money. 

War financing necessarily is very largely a 
utilization of Government credit in the form of 
circulating media. In financing this war, we 
started out with a determination to keep the 
inflation to a minmum and to pay as much of 
the cost as business could bear by direct taxa- 
tion. But what happened? We assessed the 
business man in direct taxation and required 
him to use his credit in a loan to the Govern- 
ment. This was necessary. This loan in a great 
many instances was converted immediately into 
Federal Reserve notes thru the rediscount of the 
original purchase notes by the accepting bank 
at the Federal Reserve banks. In other words, 
individual credit was turned over to the Gov- 
ernment in return for taxes and the war bonds 
and the Government, in turn, disbursed this 
credit, but in the process of transference from 
the individual to the Government there was 
brought into existence'a volume of Federal Re- 
serve notes. This made for inflation. 

In the prewar period or during the years when 
we were neutral, this country experienced an 
enormous demand from Europe for munitions, 
foodstuffs and other articles required in war 
time. We extended Europe credit, but a part of 
this purchase was covered by gold shipped from 
the other side of the Atlantic. We absorbed this 
gold into our financial system. The abnormal 
demand for many of our products, together with 
the high prices prevailing in Europe, stimulated 
prices in this country. The expansion that took 
place in that period, both in credit and currency, 
was very considerable. 

Labor exacted its portion of these abnormal 
war profits wherever it could enforce its demand, 
and labor had a logical argument in favor of 
higher prices in the increased cost of commodi- 
ties and other articles entering into the house- 
hold budget. This increase in wages, together 
with the increased cost of raw materials, neces- 
sarily increased the world’s requirement in the 
way of circulating media. We have practically 
converted our financial system into a revolving 
credit. Labor exacts higher wages and in turn 


this is reflected in the cost of clothing and food- 
stuffs, 


But we say we are not inflated to the extent 
of France and England and even Germany. In 
point of saturation, that is true. The curren- 
cies of Germany, France and even England have 
been greatly diluted by tremendous issues made 
necessary by the war; and the reason is clear. 
It would not do for the investors in France to 


convert their investments into eash, even if it 
were possible to do so, and then loan the cash 
to the Government because that would unsettle 
the industrial situation of Europe and it was 
upon industry that the belligerent countries 
relied both for war materials and for the crea- 
tion of new wealth, sufficient to supply the bel- 
ligerent armies and feed the people. 

The same situation prevails in this country, 
except that we had more in the way of resources 
and eapacity when we entered the war. But our 
share of the cost of the war was provided thru 
an expansion of credit beyond the requirements 
of normal business. In other words, the Govern- 
ment used its credit which ultimately found a 
representation very largely in Federal Reserve 
notes. Inflation invariably means higher prices, 
because it takes more dollars to go round and 
measured in commodities, the dollar does not buy 
as much of labor or material as it did in normal 
times. 

Now about deflation. All probably will agree 
that there must take place a period of deflation. 
Many jolly themselves with the idea that the 
deflation will not be as great as the inflation. 
This may or may not prove true. The period 
of deflation is likely to prove to be very un- 
pleasant, for deflation is a painful operation, 
speaking figuratively, to the business world. The 
question, therefore, turns upon when this de- 
flation will begin, and it is a difficult one to 
answer. Certainly it will not take place imme- 
diately to any considerable extent, no matter 
how much Washington may talk about lowering 
the cost of living. In the very nature of things, 
it would be unwise to attempt any drastic de- 
flation at this time, for it is likely to disturb 
business seriously. Just as the prospect of a 
decrease in tariff induces hesitancy in buying and 
manufacturing and slows down the industrial 
activities of the country, so any other readjust- 
ment to a lower cost level produces semi-paraly- 
sis in the business world. 

For instance, there is considerable contro- 
versy going on between employers and employees 
over the question of wages. The employers can 
see that the high cost of living justifies a higher 
wage level than in normal times. There may 
be some dispute as to the extent of the increase. 

If every employer was assured that the present 
high level of cost could be maintained thruout 
the period of wage contracts, much of this hes- 
itaney would disappear, but the employer does 
not wish to be tied to a high wage scale with 
the prospect of being able to buy raw materials 
on a declining market which would mean that he 
may have to sell his products at a loss. 

It will be seen, therefore, that to deflate at 
the present time would necessarily mean a slow- 
ing down in business activities and that would 
mean less revenue to the Government out of 
which to pay the interest on a war debt con- 
tracted for under inflated conditions. Hence 
the politician talking glibly of lowering living 
costs, which some of them are trying to bring 
about by legislation, is either ‘‘camouflaging’’ 
or does not understand economic principles. 
This does not mean that there may not be in- 
stances in which the law of supply and demand 
will justify and bring about a decline in prices. 


Reference is made rather to the general condi- 
tions and not to specifie instances, 

What is needed at the present time is a period 
of stability in order that business may go ahead 
with a reasonable assurance that it.can operate 
at a profit and grant a wage that will enable 
labor to live comfortably. One indication that 
the Government is attempting to do this is the 
withholding from the market the enormous sup- 
plies of war stuffs which if dumped would un- 
settle prices and prove disastrous to many lines 
of business. It is attempting to dispose of these 
surplus supplies gradually. 

Another feature which indicates that the Gov- 
ernment is pursuing a policy of creating stability 
rather than forcing deflation is the maintenance 
of interest rates at the present level, thru the 
Federal Reserve system. Any sharp advance 
of the rediscount rates by the Federal Reserve 
banks would discourage borrowing by member 
banks and force liquidation all along the line. 
These are plain facts that point clearly to a 
policy of creating, for a time, a stabilized con- 
dition which should encourage business. 

Kurope is in a much more serious position than 
this country, but the conditions over there have 
set the machinery to work which will bring 
about some deflation. For instance, labor is not 
well employed in Europe. The credit situation 
in Europe is such as to force liquidation wherever 
it is possible. Restrictions are being made on 
exports, in some instances, but in more instances 
on imports. The foreign exchange situation is 
still to be reckoned with, notwithstanding the 
temporary recovery. Until England removes the 
embargo on gold shipments, it does not seem 
possible to stabilize her foreign exchange market 
more than temporarily. 

The developments in the business world, all 
things being considered, are fairly satisfactory. 
There is much to encourage the business men 
in face of some discouragement. Raw materials, 
foodstuffs and machinery are needed abroad and 
the business element will find it to its advantage 
not to force products on Europe which she does 
not need, thus tending to exhaust, to that extent, 
her credit facilities. This policy may throw the 
balance of trade against us, unless we go into the 
merchandising business and take Europe’s products 
and resell them in the Orient. 

Reverting to the abundant supply of curreney 
in this country, there is a further reason why 
we can not deflate other than gradually for a 
considerable period of time, at least, without 
disturbing business. The Government has be- 
tween $4,000,000,000 and $6,000,000,000 of loans 
to float. This necessitates a comfortable in- 
terest rate and possibly a further expansion of 
circulating media. Furthermore, there is pend- 
ing a tremendous amount of financing by in- 
dustrial concerns which has been deferred during 
the war period. This will absorb some of the ac- 
cumulations of wealth, or, as it is usually termed, 
investment capital, available in this country. 
For a considerable time the United States must 
finance herself and assist in financing Europe 
and other markets in which she expects to dis- 
pose of her surplus products. This also calls 
for stabilized conditions. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


The General Situation 


From week to week the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
in this department has been pointing out the fact 
that general business activities continue to expand 
and that price advances are common in all the great 
industries. Of a like opinion is Dun’s Review which 
in the latest issue says, ‘‘ Features made familiar 
by war times are again conspicuously present, and 
the statement that business activities are widening 
at a period when contraction is usually witnessed 
does not suffice as a summarization of conditions 
which hold many extraordinary elements and signi- 
ficant indications for the future. Second to no 
other single factor in importance is the reéstablish- 
ment of trade relations between countries that 
have long been isolated from one another, or whose 
intercourse has been restricted by emergency reg- 
ulations. * * * That few interests now hesi- 
tate to purchase, notwithstanding prices in many 
instances beyond all precedent, is a striking com- 
mentary alike on the pressure of requirements and 
the reversal of policy among those who thought 
that waiting for price declines would prove profit- 
able.’’? In support of these statements the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN desires to point to the bank 
clearances for the week ended July 19, 1919, and 
the same week in 1918, For the week in 1919 the 
bank clearances amounted to $9,005,742,409 while 
for the same week in 1918 they were $6,764,874,692, 
or a gain of approximately 33 percent this year. 
Granting that the dollar today does not purchase 
as much as a dollar a year ago, it is nevertheless 
a remarkable situation that is revealed by these 
figures which reflect the tremendous business activ- 
ity of the country today as compared with what 
was thought to be its almost maximum effort at 
this time in 1918. Hence it is not strange that 
Dun’s Review makes this statement, ‘‘In the cir- 
cumstances, the prospect seems remote of produc- 
tion overtaking demand, and the continuation of 
noteworthy strength in commodity markets is re- 
flected in the preponderance of advances in Dun’s 
list of wholesale quotations.’’ 


Southern Pine Outlook 


A broad survey of the southern pine situation 
reveals a stabilizing tendency. The policy is be 
coming more and more general for manufacturers 
to accept orders which can be delivered within a 
short time and there is a growing tendency to set 
prices for a definite time and hold to them for that 
time. There is no tendency toward price recession 
and there have been price advances upon numerous 
items, but abrupt and constant upward revision in 
prices, notably in the better grades, especially of 
flooring, are less evident. In the Southeast buying 
continues brisk and the abnormal spread in price 
between certain grades is being smoothed out some- 
what by the revision upward of price lists on the 
lower grades. The Railroad Administration has 
been making inquiry in the Southeast for a number 
of items of car materials and some orders have 
heen placed for prompt shipment. In other sec- 
tions of the South many items of car material are 
advancing rapidly and some increase in the volume 
of business is noted. Thruout the South there are 
hints of the coming car shortage. ‘The situation 
is not serious as yet and merely causes temporary 
inconvenience but the fact that the reports are 
coming from practically all sections indicates that 
the surplus supply of freight cars is very small. 
For the week ended July 18 a group of 165 mills 
reporting to the Southern Pine Association booked 
orders for 69,180,000 feet, shipped 89,392,999 feet 
and produced 80,550,000 feet. Normal production 
of these mills is estimated at 106,881,000 feet. An 
analysis of the figures compiled by the Southern 
Pine Association showed that for June stocks at 
204 mills decreased approximately 7 percent. A 
very significant feature of the report is that ex- 
ports. of southern pine for the second quarter of 
1919 show an increase of 35 percent over the first 
three months this year. 


North Carolina Pine Pointers 


Prices paid for North Carolina pine continue to 
increase, tho there seems to be a stabilizing tend- 
eney in this market which tends to prevent such 
rapid increases as took place several weeks ago. 
However, with demand picking up it is not safe to 


predict exactly how fast prices will advance, the 
only thing sure being that they will advance. The 
production at the mills showed a slight increase 
during the week ended July 12 as compared with 
week ended July 5. Forty-five mills for the week 
ended July 12 reported actual production of 7,700,- 
000 feet or 45 percent of normal, which is the 
largest percentage for many weeks past. The ship- 
ments during that week also showed an increase, 
aggregating 8,600,000 feet or 13 percent above 
actual production. Orders during the week ended 
July 12 increased 75 percent, totalling 12,450,000 
feet, or 62 percent above actual production and 45 
percent above shipments. Thus far this month, 
orders booked have greatly exceeded both shipments 
and production, the two latter being retarded be- 
cause of lack of labor. Considerable dry weather 
was exeprienced during June and this month, but 
during the last week there have been heavy rain 
falls, which will have some effect on production 
and shipments. 


In the Hardwood Field 


Unquestionably, of surpassing importance is the 
growing certainty that before long there will be 
only one set of rules for inspecting hardwood. 
Weather conditions in the South particularly show 
betterment and the production of lumber has in- 
creased. The increase in production, however, has 
not kept up with the increase in demand, with the 
result that there is no fundamental change in the 
situation. Hach week sees the supply of hardwood 
lumber available for sale decrease and continued 
advances in price. More shipping space is avail- 
able for export or else lumbermen are becoming 





On page 60 of this issue of the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN there appears the 
second installment of a series of articles 
on the British market for hardwoods 
written by a staff representative of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN who is con- 
ducting an investigation of the European 
lumber market. The first instalment of 
this series appeared on pages 67 and 68 of 
the July 19 issue of the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN. Other articles dealing with 
various phases of the lumber situation in 
Europe will appear from time to time and 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN desires to 
emphasize this service it offers its readers. 
The data upon which these articles are 
based are being collected carefully and con- 
scientiously and every effort is being made 
to present the European situation in its 
true light so that exporters and prospective 
exporters may obtain information upon 
which they can rely—EDITOR. 











more expert in securing space in vessels, with the 
result that exports of hardwood show an increase. 
Oak in the better grades is probably in the best 
demand today of the native American hardwoods. 
There is a great scarcity of. mahogany, and the 
demand for this wood is very keen. Supplies of 
walnut are comparatively large and the demand for 
this wood is not equal to the supply of some grades 
offered. From an inspection trip to the mills, both 
North and South, an uninformed observer might 
conclude that the stocks are fairly large, and while 
this is true it does not signify that there is a great 
deal of lumber for sale. A very large part of the 
lumber still stacked at the mills is sold and is only 
awaiting shipment. The result is that the volume 
of lumber appears to be greater than it is, so far 
as that available for making sales is concerned. 


Trading in Western Pines 


In California and southern Oregon production 
continues to be pressed as much as possible, tho the 
labor situation is not all that could be desired, nor 
is the supply of labor as efficient as could be wished. 
Prices are firm and have an upward tendency. 
Manufacturers could easily increase sales if they 
were in position to make prompt shipment or if 
they desired to book orders ahead for some time. 
In the Inland Empire production has been some- 
what interfered with by forest fires and a number 
of men have been withdrawn from the mills to fight 
the fire, tho production is being pushed as much as 
possible. The manufacturers have no difficulty in 
finding a market for all the lumber they desire to 


sell at this time and there have been a number of 
advances, tho the advances vary in size and it is 
impossible to tell at this time exactly what the 
market is. In other words, prices largely depend 
upon the individual transactions, the credit rating 
of the buyer, and just how anxious the buyer is 
to receive the shipment. For the week ended July 
12, a group of thirty-one Inland Empire mills 
booked orders for 22,925,000 feet; shipped 23,115,- 
000 feet and produced 23,495,000 feet. This group 
of mills has on hand orders for over 230,000,000 
feet of lumber. 


Call for White Pine 


The demand for white pine continues to increase. 
Some very heavy sales have recently been made in 
the North and the activity, especially among retail 
buyers, shows no sign of the usual midsummer 
slackness. On the whole, orders are not accepted 
for future delivery tho there have been some large 
orders placed for delivery from time to time during 
the fall months. Buying of this character is cus- 
tomary at these mills and such orders are accepted 
only from old time customers of the manufacturers. 
There has been a considerable speeding up in pro- 
duction and it begins to appear as tho production 
this year will be heavier than expected. At best, 
however, production can hardly equal the demand 
for lumber from the North. For the week ended 
July 12, a group of eight mills in the North shipped 
3,929,000 feet of lumber and 1,118,650 lath, com- 
pared with 2,573,000 feet of lumber and 904,400 
lath of the previous week. Orders booked for the 
week ended July 12 were for 3,463,000 feet, com- 
pared with 2,043,000 feet for the previous week. 


Demand for Douglas Fir 


The demand for Douglas fir is on the increase 
and the market is in a more active condition than 
at any time this year. There is no set price list 
and prices jump rapidly from day to day, with 
manufacturers practically confining orders accept- 
ed to those that can be filled immediately. The 
labor situation is so uncertain that future cost of 
production ean not be estimated well enough for 
the manufacturers to commit themselves upon or- 
ders that can not be shipped promptly or lumber 
that is to be cut from unbought logs. There have 
been a few bargains recently but these bargains 
largely resulted from transit cars that got in 
trouble. Some No. 2 Douglas fir dimension has 
been put in transit and the shippers are finding 
difficulty in disposing of it. While retailers display 
eagerness in securing No. 1 common fir dimension, 
those in the middle West are not showing any 
great desire for the No. 2 stock. There are no 
price lists, nor are there any standard discounts 
from any lists. The prices vary considerably and 
this variation has a tendency to make buyers do 
a good deal of shopping. Another thing that causes 
buyers to do a good deal of running around is 
their inability to place orders, because the mills 
are very well sold up, in many cases being sold 
clear up to the saw. For the week ended July 12, 
a group of 113 mills produced 64,935,000 feet, 
shipped 64,519,000 feet and booked orders for 74,- 
408,000 feet. Production is slowly increasing as 
mills resume after the Fourth of July shutdown. 


Shingle and Lath Market 


The demand for red cedar shingles continues good 
and manufacturers could well sell more shingles 
than they are producing. The supply of red cedar 
logs which at no time this season has been heavy 
has been further deereased by the Fourth of July 
shutdown and there is no apparent reason to believe 
that production will be materially increased for 
some time. The result is that prices are very firm 
and in a number of markets advances were made 
this week. Cypress manufacturers, on the whole, 
have been selling a few more shingles recently but 
this is because the mills have been refusing orders 
and accumulating stock. The call for cypress shin- 
gles has been in excess of the supply all during 
the season. White cedar shingles are selling well 
and the same is true of pine shingles, particularly 
in the Southeast. Supplies of lath in manufac- 
turers’ hands in all sections of the country are 
small and as the home building boom increases in 
volume, the call for lath increases and prices go up. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


WANTS PAMPHLET ON LUMBER GRADING 

Will you kindly advise me as to where I can obtain 
a small book or pamphlet as to how to grade the differ- 
ent lumbers, especially hardwoods?—INquiry No. 106. 

[The above inquiry comes from the superinten- 
dent of a furniture factory in Indiana. The va- 
rious books of grading rules, of course, tell what 
the grades are, but practically give very little at- 
tention as to applying them. At the time the in- 
quiry was received the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
could give no adequate and available source of 
general information on the subject of grading. 
However, such a book has just come to hand from 
the press of the McGraw-Hill Book Co., and from 
the pen of Harold S. Betts, M. E., of the U. S. 
Forest Service, and for a long period with its 
Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis. 

This work is entitled ‘‘Timber—Its Strength, 
Seasoning and Grading.’’ It covers very thoroly 
the subjects indicated by the title and is well and 
thoroly illustrated and contains 223 pages and an 
index. 

This is a book which has long been needed by 
the lumber industry and it will undoubtedly have 
a large sale. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will take 
pleasure in adding it to its list of publications 
earried in stock in its book department. Inci- 
dentally the review copy at hand is not accompanied 
with information as to the price of the book, but 
this information will be published later.—EprrTor. } 


BASSWOOD AND CEDAR WANTED 

Your Query and Comment Department is a constant 
source of interest to me and I wondered if it would 
not be possible for me to learn something more of 
where I can raise a fair supply of basswood either 
in stumpage or logs delivered to cars and also a mill 
that will supply cedar fence palings. Both are wanted 
in northern New York or preferred at some point that 
would obtain an advantageous rate of freight to New 
York points.—INQuiIRyY No. 104. 

[The above inquiry comes from an eastern lum- 
berman whose address will be supplied upon re- 
quest.—EDITOR. ] 


PORTABLE TIE SAWING MILL WANTED 

We should like to get in touch with a manufacturer 
who makes a portable mill suitable for sawing railway 
ties. 

We want a machine which could be easily moved 
around. In an issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN a 
few months ago you had a description of such a 
machine.—INQuiRyY No. 43. 

[The most portable form of machine adapted 
to the sawing of ties is what is known as the bolter 
or short log saw. This is a light machine weighing 
about 2,000 to 4,000 pounds or more with a short 
log carriage from 4 to 10 feet in length as ordered. 
On some designs the carriage is equipped with 
head blocks and dogs somewhat like an ordinary 
sawmill carriage, but usually instead of having 
calibrating set works for measuring the thickness 
of the boards to be sawed, a fixed adjustable stop 
is provided in front of the saw and the face of the 
log is set over until it touches this stop. Some- 
times the head blocks grip the logs at the ends in- 
stead of the side. 

There are a considerable number of manufac- 
turers of such machines and this inquiry is pub- 
lished to call their attention to this request, the 
address on which will be furnished upon applica- 
tion.— EDITOR. } 


OPPOSES NINE BILLION DOLLAR GIFT 

I am enclosing for your attention a clipping quoting 
Frank Vanderlip. 

This looks “mighty bad’? to me and feel sure that I 
am not alone when expressing the negative. 

Seems that, this matter should be given wide circu- 
lation and I am sure our country will hear a large ma- 
jority of adverse opinion—JoHN P. LyNncH, Captain 
Engineers, A. P. O. 708, Nevers, France. No. 76. 

WASHINGTON, June 11.—Speaking before the foreign 
affairs committee investigating the disclosure of the 
Peace treaty, Frank Vanderlip stated that France and 
England were convinced that the United States would 
not insist on the repayment of the $9,000,000,000 lent 
to those powers during the war. 

According to Mr. Vanderlip, this belief is based on 
the contention that the United States, having been 
the last to enter the war, should, it is thought, bear 
the biggest part of the burden. 


[The common people of the United States are 
scrimping and saving to pay their instalments on 
Liberty bonds supplying the $9,000,000,000 which 
this noted banker discusses so airily. Much of the 
proceeds of these bond issues has been expended 
in ways which will show no salvage or return except 
in the fruits of victory, and while France and Eng- 
land were earlier in the fight their share in the con- 
queror’s spoils is also more direct. There should 

© no reason for confusing what we have so freely 
given with what we have loaned with promises of 
return; and, as a matter of fact the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN does not believe that there is any gen- 
eral spirit or purpose in these nations other than to 


meet their obligations and preserve their credit 
with this country. 

There have been many public expressions thru 
the press of the United States in line with this 
which comes from one of our boys abroad.— 
EDITOR. | 

SOME LIGHT ON KNOTTY PROBLEM 

The writer’s attention is called to an editorial on 
page 36 in the June 28 issue of the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN entitled, “Utilizing the Ornamental Value of 
Knots.” 

All of us remember in our father’s and grandfather's 
time there was a profession, now extinct, called “grain- 
ers” who graduated, as it were, from expert interior 
painters or decorators who applied the art of graining 
soft pine doors in interior finish in such a way as to 
represent oak, showing the graining as well as the 
knots and swirls around them. In their day, as you 
remember, this was quite a profession. 

If these knots and natural tendencies of the wood 
were so much appreciated years ago, and if, as we 
often hear, history repeats itself, it may be that you 
are going to herald in a new era of styles, as it were, 
in interior finish. We can hardly understand why the 
buying public insists upon having the veneers contain- 
ing a certain grain that must be brought from half 
way around the world containing their natural defects, 
but insists that our native woods when used be entirely 
free from all defects. We ourselves believe that 
hardwood flooring, laid with log run stock, containing 
the quartered as well as the plain, and with the 
general run of good hard characteristic knots that 
would take a good finish, is much to be preferred 
over a floor of which all pieces look alike. Certainly 
nature never intended it this way, or all the trees 
would have been free from knots, sap stain and the 
defects that inspectors are so thoroly versed in.— 
E. BarTHOLOMBW, Manager Nashville Hardwood Floor- 
ing Co. No. 72. 


[In the original editorial the suggestion was 
made that knots might cause irregular wear in 
floors or elsewhere where wood was subjected to 
mechanical wear. Inasmuch, however, as a hard- 
wood floor is intended to be kept continuously var- 
nished so that the mechanical wear does not reach 
the wood it can not be seen where knots would 
prove any particular objection upon that score. 
Nearly every reader can probably recall havin 
seen a well worn threshold of pine or other soft 
wood in which a small knot stood up conspicuously 
in the worn section because of its greater resistance 
to the wear of passing feet. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN would be pleased, in- 
deed, to start a new vogue for a greater apprecia- 
tion of the variations in appearance which nature 
has put into wood, but which man, the blind 
worker, usually attempts to reduce to a level of 
monotonous regularity.—EpiTor. ] 


SUGGESTS FARMERS’ TREE CENSUS 

The writer took pleasure in perusing your journal 
one stormy evening at the city library. To be brief, 
would it not be a good idea to insist on each farmer 
giving the exact number of trees, the kind and girth 
of each, where they can be found etc., so as to keep 
in touch with parties hunting lumber or lumber deal- 
ers? I, for one, have a 60-acre plot 35 miles from the 
city with trees measuring, across, from 8 to 41 inches 
—hickory, white oak, black oak, dogwood, maple etc. 
I would expect to pay for information furnished me.— 
Inquiry No. 116. 

[The above inquiry comes upon a postcard from 
Pittsburgh. It shows the inspiration that can be 
derived from the first sight of a copy of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. This man sees it at the 
city library on a stormy evening and forthwith 
suggests a timber census showing all the timber 
on all the farms. This suggestion is respectfully 
referred (with such backing as a casual endorse- 
ment of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN may carry) to 
the United States Forest Service and the Census 
Bureau which, inasmuch as its emissaries will 
shortly be going up and down the land checking up 
human beings, may just as well have them keeping 
their weather eye open for trees of commercial 
varieties, measuring from 8 to 41 inches—across, 
not up and down. 

Secondarily, however, this man also owns sundry 
trees growing upon 60 acres and only 35 miles 
from Pittsburgh, presumably an easy motor truck 
haul. He would like to sell them and incidentally 
would be glad to have any information the AMERI- 
cAN LUMBERMAN can supply that would assist in 
their selling. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is engaged every 
week in the dispensing of just such information for 
no special fee other than involved in the annual 
subscription price, and is glad to inform this in- 
quirer that there are sundry dealers in hardwoods 
in and about Pittsburgh who can use good timber 
of this sort. Incidentally by the publication of his 
inquiry it brings his particular needs and posses- 
sions directly to the attention of all or most of these 
dealers, upon whose desks the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN may be found quite as regularly as in the 
archives of the city library.—Ep1Tor.] 


COMMUNITY HOUSE PLAN WANTED 

Kindly send specifications or blue prints for a com- 
munity club house with sleeping quarters for at least 
twenty members, also kitchen, dining room, reading 
room, hall for moving pictures and dancing, and swim- 
ming pool. 

If you have not such a thing send anything near it. 
If you have same and we can use them, we will send 
check for same. If not, we will prepay postage both 
ways.—Inquiry No. 82. 

[This is the first inquiry the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN has had for a plan of this sort and it is very 
welcome. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, of course 
has no stock plan for sale, but as a number of 
communities have already built club houses, some 
of the plans should be available. The United 
States Housing Corporation has developed plans 
for community buildings in several of its projects. 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will institute an in- 
quiry to seé if a suitable plan can not be secured.— 
EDITOR. | 


WANTS ADDRESS OF WALLBOARD MAKER 

We have been told that there is a wallboard made 
by the Sterling Wallboard Co. which is a very nice 
commodity. We do not have their address available 
and thought perhaps you might be in position to give 
us the address from your files —INnquiry No. 103. 

[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN does not find the 
name of this manufacturer of wallboard in any of 
its reference lists and apparently it burns a very 
feeble light or has it concealed under a very effec- 
tual bushel basket. Can any of our readers supply 
the address ?—EpITor. ] 





RESERVE SAW EQUIPMENT FOR SAWMILLS 

Have you any scheduled information on stock equip- 
ment, particularly of power saws, for sawmills of dif- 
ferent sizes? Not merely unit equipment, but the 
standard reserve or replacement on each type of saw 
and any practical experience as tc length of life of 
the different types. 

We have United States Department of Agriculture 
Bulletin 718 on “Small Sawmills,” but want corre- 
sponding information on larger mills, as well as the de- 
tails on reserve equipment and “‘life.”—INquiry No. 87. 

[The above inquiry comes from an advertising 
agency. It is probably doing some work for a 
client saw manufacturer and desires to secure the 
suggested information from an independent source, 
altho as a matter of fact its own client probably 
is thoroly well informed upon this particular sub- 
ject. 

There is such a thing as the general average life 
of a band saw or circular saw just as there is of an 
automobile tire, but that average would be of very 
little use for the guidance of any individual opera- 
tor. The life of a saw is sometimes limited by the 
actual mechanical wear. It runs along until it 
gets down to what is considered the narrowest 
practicable width and this is usually governed by 
the condition of the mill upon which it is run and 
particularly of the band wheel surface. It is also 
governed to some extent by the character of the 
timber as it requires much less pressure of the log 
against the saw for the more easily cut woods. 

How many band saws and how many automobile 
tires actually reach a normal old age before ‘‘dy- 
ing’’ in some other way of disease or accident? 
Incidentally how many reserve tires should an auto- 
mobile truck ‘‘tote’’ round with it? That would 
seem to depend largely upon how quickly it could 
get a fresh supply, and that, of course, is also the 
case with the sawmill. 

These are all merely general considerations. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN happens to have several 
correspondents who are experts of high order upon 
everything relating to saws and their operation, 
and it is referring this inquiry to them Se their 
individual judgments according to the varyin 
conditions covered by their experience.—Ep!Tor. 


BIG CARLOADS CAUSE DEMURRAGE 

On page 36 of your June 28 issue under the heading 
of “Certain Car Shortage Forecast by Action of Rail- 
road Administration,” it is urged that maximum ca- 
pacity loading be put in practice by everyone. 

A few years ago the mills were pleased to receive 
orders for 15,000 feet of lumber and call it a carload, 
now they insist on at least 25,000 feet of lumber. 
While this is a great hardship on small yards, yet 
their request has been complied with most readily. 
But there is another point which works a hardship on 
the dealer, especially in small towns with inadequate 
facilities for unloading. That is regarding demurrage 
charges. With green hands and light teams two days 
were ordinarily required to unload 15,000 feet of 
lumber; now with 25,000 feet in a car it is almost 
impossible to avoid paying demurrage. This ought to 
appeal to anyone having this matter in charge, and 
we should like to see it brought to their attention.— 
A. M. Marupw, Mayhew & Isbell Lumber Co., Uvalde, 
Tex.—Inquiry No. 67. 


[This is a situation which undoubtedly has pro- 
duced some trouble for other retail dealers, but 
one for which the proper remedy is not very 
obvious.—EDIToR. | 
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LAST MINUTE NEWS FOR ALL LUMBERMEN 


Transfer of Flat Cars Ordered 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 23.—The Railroad Ad- 
ministration has issued an order for the transfer 
of twenty-five flat cars daily from the southwestern 
region to the southeastern district via New Orleans. 
There has been a marked shortage of flat cars in 
the southeastern district for some time and it has 
fallen heavily on members of the Georgia-Florida 
Saw Mill Association. 

While no complaint has come in from the south- 
western district of a shortage of flat cars, the 
expectation is that the transfer of empties daily 
to the Southeast may soon cause a shortage in the 
Southwest. So long as there is a surplus in one 
district and a shortage in another, however, the 
director of traffic will continue to transfer empties. 

As a matter of fact the order to transfer twenty- 
five flat cars daily has not received much attention. 
Some days only a few cars have been transferred. 
Another order will go forth immediately direct- 
ing that the full number be transferred thru New 
Orleans every day until further notice. 

Traffic generally is moving much more freely 
now and the drain on box cars also is beginning to 
be felt in some sections. It is predicted that there 
will be no surplus in any section in the near fu- 
ture. 





Buys Big Florida Timber Tract 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., July 23.—One of the largest 
timber transactions of recent years was consum- 
mated today when the Central Florida Lumber 
Co., which is a holding company composed of the 
Edge Dowling Lumber Co., of Groveland, Fla., pur- 
chased 500,000,000 feet of timber located in Polk 
and Sumter counties on approximately 100,000 
acres of land. At least 400,000,000 feet of the 
stumpage consists of cypress. The Edge Dowling 
Lumber Co. will at once erect a sawmill with a 
daily capacity of 100,000 feet south of Groveland 
to log this newly acquired tract. 


Legal Staff of Lumber Industry 


The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion has made the following statement: 


Out of the recent published documents relating to 
the revenue law and activities of the Treasury De- 
partment in relation to its forthcoming questionnaire, 
there appears to have arisen some confusion as to the 
legal representation of the industry in this and other 
governmental matters. 

About a year and a half ago Frank Hagerman, of 
Kansas City, was employed by the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association to bring in the Federal 
courts a test case challenging the definition of in- 
vested capital in the 1917 revenue law. In this activ- 
ity L. C. Boyle, general counsel of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association and of many other 
lumber associations, is collaborating. Mr. Hagerman’s 
connection with the National association is only with 
this phase of the revenue law. The general legal 
affairs and activities of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association are, as heretofore, in the hands 
of Mr. Boyle in Washington, D. C. 





Government’s Contention Is Rejected 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Washington, D. C., July 23.—In a formal opin- 
ion handed down today the Interstate Commerce 
Commission orders the dismissal of docket No. 
9462—the United States versus Sumpter Valley 
Railroad Co. et al.—in which the Government asks 
an order requiring the Sumpter Valley road, a 
non Federal controlled short line in Oregon, and 
its trunk line connections, to establish and main- 
tain joint rates. 

The Government contended that the present 
rate is unjust and unreasonable and tends to bot- 
tle up the Whitman National Forest products by 
giving preferential rates to competing districts. 
The examiner who heard the case recommended 
that it be dismissed and the commission adopted 
his views. . 

Commissioner Hall filed a separate opinion in 
which he concurs with the majority, but states 
some points in his own way. Commissioner East- 
man, who recently transmitted to Congress his 
views in favor of Government ownership or per- 
petual Federal control of the railroads, filed a dis- 
senting opinion, upholding the contentions of the 
Government. 

The Commission remarks the fact that all lum- 
ber shippers on the Sumpter Valley road who ap- 
peared opposed the Government’s contention. The 
Government sought to bring about an adjustment 
by whjch the kiln drving, surfacing and planing 
mill at Baker, Ore., the junction with the Oregon- 
Washington Railroad & Navigation Co., would be 
moved back along the narrow gage short line, 
thus saving the expense of hauling waste and 
offal to the junction point ete. It also was con- 
tended that certain interests sought to bottle up 


the Whitman Forest and keep its products off the 
market or compel the sale of stumpage at unrea- 
sonably low prices. 

In summarizing its opinion the commission 
says: 

Thru rates on lumber and other forest products from 
points on the Sumpter Valley Railway in Oregon to 
eastern points are not found to be unreasonable or un- 
duly prejudicial to shippers and localities on the line 
of that carrier. 

The failure of defendants to maintain joint rates 
upon the traffic named does not, under the circum- 
stances of this case, involve a violation of that pro- 
vision of section 3 of the act which requires carriers 
subject to its provisions, according to their respective 
powers, to afford all reasonable, proper and equal facili- 
ties for the interchange of traffic between their respec- 
tive lines, and for the receiving, forwarding and de- 
livering of passengers and property to and from their 
several lines and those connecting therewith, and does 
not, within the meaning of the law, involve discrimina- 
pangs their rates and charges between such connect- 
ng lines. 





Hardwood Exporters Should Be Cautious 


CoLuMBuSs, OHIO, July 23.—A large wholesaler 
here has received information as to the hardwood 
export situation, indicating that great caution is 
necessary in making shipments at this time. Part 
of a communication received by him follows: 


Reports from private sources in the United King- 
dom indicate that the thing most expected by practical 
lumber exporters has happened. There has been for 
the last three or four weeks immense quantities of 
American hardwoods going forward to the United 
Kingdom and the effect of these enormously large ship- 
ments has been to cause prices to soften very mate- 
rially. A number of exporters have received instruc- 
tions from their brokers to discontinue making ship- 
ments at this time and a number of exporters have 
cancelled steamship bookings covering numbers of cars 
of hardwood. Large quantities of American hardwoods 
have been coming forward on consignment and many 
of the consignments have been thrown on the market, 
with the result that prices have weakened. 

Another matter operating disastrously to lumber ex- 
porters at this time is the low rate of English exchange. 
All freights must be paid in dollars at the rate of ex- 
change quoted on the 4 the vessel taking forward 
the lumber is entered in the custom house. It appears 
that the quays at the principal ports of the United 
Kingdom are badly congested and that labor condi- 
tions are bad, Taking everything into consideration, 
the time has come for lumber exporters to use ex- 
treme caution and to make shipments only on firm 
order, the lumber to be paid for in American dollars. 


Rules Against Standard Resale Prices 


[Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WasHInNaGTON, D. C., July 24.—The Federal Trade 
Commission authorizes the following: 

The Gregory Furniture Co., Seattle, Wash., has 
agreed to entry of an order by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission directing the concern to discontinue the prac- 
tice of requiring retail dealers to maintain standard 
prices fixed by the Gregory company in their resales 
of its furniture to the public. 

The commission found that the company, which 
has annual sales of approximately $250,000, allowed 
retail dealers a gross profit margin between the 
cost and the fixed reselling price of approximately 
80 percent on all goods sold by the Gregory com- 
pany, that the retail dealers thru Washington, Ore- 
gon and California, where the concern chiefly mar- 
kets its products, have varying selling expenses on 
the same volume of business, and their net profits 
vary accordingly and that the insistence on fixed 
standard resale prices resulted in elimination of 
competition between retail dealers in prices to the 
public. 








Says Cummins Bill Is Not Needed 


[Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WasuHInNeTOoN, D. C., July 24.—L. C. Boyle, coun- 
sel for the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, today issued the following statement re- 
garding the Cummins railroad control bill, which 
was designed to restore the power of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission over rates: 


In view of the importance of this measure I deem it 
proper to make an observation that may clarify some 
misunderstandings that have grown out of statements 
made by Commissioner Clark concerning the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s attitude on the above Dill. 
The bill undertakes to make provision for the regula- 
tion of the railroad problem while the roads are still 
under Government control and in this connection seeks 
to require the President before initiating a rate to sub- 
mit it to the commission for the latter’s approval, thus 
practically giving the commission power to initiate 
rates in the first instance. 

The commission is not opposed to the bill, its atti- 
tude being that the power of the President to initiate 
rates without the granting of permission by the com- 
mission and the power of suspension after rates have 
been initiated are questions of public policy for Con- 
gress to determine. 

As to the President’s power to initiate rates the 
commission has indicated to the House interstate and 
foreign commerce commission that in its judgment so 
long as the President operates the railroads he should 
have the same power to initiate rates as the railroads 
themselves would have when operated under private 
ownership, and as to the power of suspension the com- 
mission has also indicated certain minor changes in 
the bill, should the power be restored to it to suspend 
presidential made rates, which changes, if adopted, 


would tend to strengthen the bill insofar as the com- 
mission’s powers are concerned. 

It is a fact that Commissioner Clark’s statement at 
first was misunderstood by the public generally as 
well as by the committee. The Cummins bill has 
passed the Senate. The house committee on interstate 
and foreign commerce, however, on Monday, July 14, 
decided to hold this bill in abeyance waiting to see 
whether there was urgent need for it, the consensus 
of the committee members being that inasmuch as the 
roads will be turned back to private control not later 
than Jan. 1, presumably under conditions similar to 
those set forth in the Esch bill upon which the com- 
mittee is now conducting hearings, it is doubtful 
whether there is need for additional legislation during 
the short interim of Government control. 

It is generally conceded that the bill will not be 
— considered unless strong pressure is brought 
to bear. 


— 





Plan International Trade Conference 


{Special telegram to AMBpRICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 24.—Great Britain, 
France, Italy and Belgium have accepted invita- 
tions extended by the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States to send joint commercial missions 
to this country in the fall. The European missions 
will participate in the International Trade Confer- 
ence to be held in Atlantic City during the week 
beginning Sept. 29. Later the missions will make 
a tour of the country, visiting the principal indus- 
trial and commercial centers. In public confer- 
ences members of the missions will inform those in- 
terested as to the part they can take in the re- 
habilitation of Europe. 





Says Ties Are of Inferior Quality 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 24.—In connection 
with the resolution introduced by Representative 
L. C. Dyer, of St. Louis, providing for a thoro in- 
vestigation of the cross tie situation, Mr. Dyer has 
received a letter from W. C. Baird, Federal mana- 
ger of the Chicago & Alton and other middle west- 
ern railroads, who says that in recent years the 
heavier locomotives and more heavily loaded freight 
cars have made it necessary that the tracks be main- 
tained in better condition than ever before. This 
naturally means that ties should be better. On 
this point Mr. Baird says in part: 

The tie materials we are receiving are of inferior 
quality. In fact, we are using ties today classified 
as first class that a few years ago we would not think 
of using in the maintenance of our main tracks sup- 
porting the heavy thru traffic. The inferior quality of 
these ties is forced upon the railroads because there 
. a a sufficient amount of better materials to be 

a 


A very few years ago we were able to secure hard- 
wood timber from which to manufacture railroad ties. 
Now we have been forced to secure the softwood mate- 
rials such as pine, hemlock, inferior oak such as red 
oak, cypress etc. 

Mr. Baird states that in order to use these ties 
on main line tracks carrying heavy traffic, espe- 
cially on curves etc., it is necessary to reinforce 
them with metal trimmings. He discusses the use 
of metal ties in Europe and tests made with them 
in this country and also experiments with cement 
ties, suggesting that in time a satisfactory substi- 
tute must be found for wood ties. Uptodate Mr. 
Baird asserts that no metal or cement tie has been 
devised which is satisfactory for use on main trunk 
lines in this country. 

The Federal manager also speaks of a shortage 
of ties on the roads under his immediate super- 
vision. Tie producers and contractors have long 
complained about the system used by the Railroad 
Administration in the purchase of ties. At a re- 
cent conference of representatives of the American 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, however, 
H. B. Spencer, chairman of the central purchasing 
committee, insisted that the railroads had an ample 
number of ties and by the present method were 
able to secure all the ties required. 





Building Supply Chairmen Confer 

LaFayette, IND., July 23.—An important con- 
ference of the district chairmen of the Indiana 
Builders’ Supply Association was held there this 
afternoon, with State President Staples and State 
Secretary Hildebrand, of South Bend, and most of 
the district chairmen present. The association is 
considering establishing a cost-finding system for 
its members and listened to an extended but in- 
formal discussion of the subject of cost finding by 
H. W. Henry, of St. Louis, Mo. 

In the evening a dinner was held at ‘‘ The Trail,’’ 
a resort on the Wabash River near Lafayette, 
which was attended by the visiting district chair- 
men and by the members of the State association 
in and around Lafayette. C. M. Munger, of Lafay- 
ette, former district chairman, presided as toast- 
master, and there were responses by most of the 
visitors. The principal address of the evening was 
by Douglas Malloch, Chicago, of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. 
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COAST COMPANY BUILDS DEPOT IN THE EAST 


Starts Construction of Piers to Facilitate 
Handling Shipments of Western Lumber 


BautimorE, Mp., July 21.—The project of the 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., of ‘Tacoma, Wash., 
to establish a large depot here for the distri- 
bution of Pacific coast woods thruout the east- 
ern States and to facilitate exports to Europe by 
first bringing the lumber here thru the Panama 
Canal, some details of which were reported in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of Jan. 19, 1918, page 39; 
and Mar. 29, 1919, page 38-A, is at last to be 
realized. 

In the opinion of the company the time has ar- 
rived for going ahead with the work and with this 
end in view there were submitted to Harbor Engi- 
neer. Harrison last week plans for the construction 
of four piers, each 580 feet long. These plans pro- 
vide for the use of three of the piers by the 
Weyerhaeuser interests for carrying on their own 
business. The fourth is to be placed at the dis- 
posal of Baltimore shippers, for the handling of 
general merchandise. This fourth pier will be one 
of the principal features of the development since it 
is designed to attract shipments of other products 
going to the Pacific coast, so that the vessels may be 
assured of return cargoes, thus lessening the cost 
of transporting the lumber to Baltimore. 

Maj. Long, recently discharged from the army, 
is to be in charge of the piers and has been in the 
city for a week or more having conferences with the 
municipal authorities. The company engineer is 
expected to bring drawings of the warehouses and 
other buildings next week. Altho the piers will not 
be built all at once, but gradually as the business 
expands, construction is to start as soon as possible. 

The general handling of lumber stocks will be in 
charge of George F. M. Houck, president of the 
T. J. Shryock & Co., (Inc.), who has been in touch 
with the officials of the Weyerhaeuser corporation 
for some years. 


TO START WORK ON LARGE MILL 


SAVANNAH, GA., July 21.—Announcement has 
been made that the Port Wentworth Lumber Co. 
is preparing to start construction on a 150,000-foot 
capacity mill. Work has already been started on 
building the spur tracks to connect the mill with 
the railroads coming into Savannah. A logging 
camp has been started at Egypt, Ga., near here, 
where excellent timber lands are located. The mill 
will employ over a thousand men. It will cut 300,- 
000,000 feet of lumber, which will be secured from 
the Egypt camp. 








WIRELESS PHONE FOR FOREST SERVICE 


PORTLAND, ORE., July 19.—The Forest Service 
wireless telephone has been successfully tried out 
in Portland. As a result instruments will be in- 
stalled on Mount Hood for use in case of forest 
fires. One station will be at the summit of the 
11,000-foot snow clad peak and the other at the 
Zigzag ranger station. 

The test was made this week by C. M. Allen, 
telephone engineer of the Forest Service, and he con- 
versed with a friend 8 miles distant. ‘‘The sound 
of the voice came thru the instrument much more 
plainly and clearly than over a wire,’’ said Mr. 
Allen. 

Further experiments will be made at Govern- 
ment Camp on the side of the mountain and at 
Camp Blossom before the summit set is packed up 
the mountain. The trip up the mountain will be 
made in a few days. 


COMPANY’S REPRESENTATIVES MEET 


Burra.o, N. Y., July 21.—With a view to dis- 
cussing the conditions and giving the trade the 
best possible service, a meeting of representa- 
tives of the Goodyear Lumber Co. was held here 
at the company’s office on July 14 and 15. Among 
those who attended were G. A. Townsend, sales 
manager of the Great Southern Lumber Co.; H. L 
DeMuth, manager of the company’s New Orleans 
office; W. E. Farnan, manager of the New York 
office; A. Booth, Albany, N. Y.; B. E. Fitzgerald, 
Reading, Pa.; W. E. Sloan, Williamsville, N. Y.; 
J. D. Stewart, Toronto, Ont. and A. G. Hartman, 
Newark, N. J. 

The reports of those in attendance were unani- 
mous in the expectation of the continuance of a 
very heavy demand for lumber thruout the sum- 
mer and fall. The Goodyear Lumber Co., which 
ig now specializing in southern pine, in addition 
to having the exclusive sale of the stock of the 
Great Southern Lumber Co. in the East, has also 
acquired the output of the Moore Timber Co. at 
Bay Harbor, Fla., and represents in the East the 
Dunlevie Lumber Co., of Allenhurst, Ga. With 





this diversified source of supply the Goodyear com- 
pany believes that meetings of its representatives 
are necessary in order to serve the trade’s interests 
and they will be held quarterly hereafter. 

While business was the watchword, the social and 
recreative features were not overlooked, President 
Ganson Depew and Vice Presidents C. W. Good- 
year and J. W. Trounce making it their business 
to entertain their guests. 





SAFETY WORK BRINGS LUMBERMEN BIG RESULTS 


SeaTTLeE, WasH., July 19.—The work of the va- 
rious safety councils created by the lumber indus- 
try of the Pacific Northwest is entitled to high 
praise. While there are councils in Seattle, Ta- 
coma, Everett, Bellingham and Spokane, the work 
of Seattle council might be taken as an index to 
the results secured by all. In Seattle council there 
are forty member firms which employ approximately 
4,000 men and the record for 1918 shows that the 
number of accidents in the plants of these con- 
cerns was actually reduced 50 percent as compared 
with previous years. The work of these safety 
councils saved the lumber industry of Washington 
approximately $500,000 in industrial accident insur- 
ance in 1918. 

T. H. Boyd, safety engineer of the Seattle safety 


FOREST FIRES RAGE IN INLAND EMPIRE 


Over 6,000 Men Fighting Flames That Have 
Already Destroyed Much Valuable Timber 





SPoKANE, WasH., July 19.—Fires in the Pan- 
handle of Idaho and in northeastern Washing- 
ton. at the end of this week were covering a 
total of 60 square miles, according to estimates 
based on the reports from Federal forestry offi- 
ces and protective associations, Urgent calls for 
help from the dozens of out stations during the 
last part of the week brought the total number of 
fighters on the fire lines up to 6,000 men. This 
does not include Montana forest districts. 

Forestry officials stated today that a wind of 
30 miles an hour or more for twelve hours would 
unite the fires of the district into a conflagration 
that would rival that of 1910 when an area of 
2,600,000 acres were burned over with the loss 
of $22,000,000 worth of standing timber. 

Following an appeal of July 16, directed to 
Secretary of the Interior Lane for help in fight- 
ing fires in southern Idaho, Governor Davis and 
the Idaho State land board today wired an urgent 
request to the Department of the Interior for 

an emergency fund with 





which all the forest fires 
of Idaho, Montana, 




















Washington and Oregon 
might be combatted. 

Forestry officials en- 
gaged in the fight in 
northern Idaho and east- 
ern Washington report 
no lack of funds but de- 
clare that more men 
must be secured. Mon- 
tana reports stated that 
many men were being 
pulled off the fire lines 
by alleged I. W. W. agi- 
tators. Rumors in Spo- 
kane today declared 
that the I. W. W. had 
fixed July 21 as a time 
for all members of the 
organization to quit 
fighting forest fires. 

Supervisor Howard 
Flint, of the Kanisku for- 
est reserve, today declared 
openly that fires raging 
along the border of the 
Kanisku land, which had 
started in private tim- 
ber, were the result of 
incendiarism. He de- 
elared that workers had 
made threats against the 
Humbird Lumber Co., 
and the Dalkena Lumber 
Co., owners of consider- 
able timber in that sec- 
tion. 

The end of the week 
finds fires in the Priest 
River district at three 
points: Blue Lake, Big 
Creek and Caribou 
Creek. They are largely 
on cut-over land but 
were reported to be 
moving into green tim- 
ber, It is estimated that 











The above illustration shows how wood may be used to make a back yard attrae- 
tive and livable. The bird house, the bench, the fence and the pergola are 
excellent examples of what may be done with wood, and carry more than a 
hint to retail lumbermen as to how they may increase the volume of their 
sales. Many readers of the AMERICAN LUMBBRMAN will recognize the gentle- 


man who seems so deeply interested. 


these fires have taken 
5,000,000 feet of mer- 
ehantable timber. 

The fires on the border 
of the Kanisku forest 
are moving down. the 
Pend Oreille River, one 
near Cusick and Usk, 
Wash., and another on 





council, says that this organization hopes to be able 
to do even better in 1919. The Jast legislature 
created a safety board and certain standards by 
compliance with which it is possible for the em- 
ployer to obtain a maximum of 30 percent reduc- 
tion in his premium to the Industrial Insurance 
Commission, while non-compliance may bring him a 
penalty of 30 percent. In anticipation of this leg- 
islation the Seattle council has seen that the plants 
are made safe by repairing defective platforms, 
tramways, stairways, railings, ladders and floors; 
has installed, under the direction of Mr. Boyd, 1,450 
additional safeguards, one for nearly every machine 
in each plant, protecting workers against belts, 
pulleys, gears, frictions ete. And it is carrying on 
vigorous educational work, Mr. Boyd lecturing to 
the employees at each plant periodically on acci- 
dent prevention and first aid. 


Lost Creek, west of the 
river. Fire Warden Phalen, of Sandpoint, Idaho, 
reported that 350 men were fighting these blazes. 
At Wrenco, a fire covering several square miles 
was said to be under way today. 


A 10 mile fighting line has been maintained 
for several days in the Mission creek district 
on the Canadian boundary, near Porthill, Idaho, 
by Supervisor Ryan, of the Pend Oreille forest. 
The fire has covered an area of from 12 to 15 
square miles, part of which is in Canada. 


Late this week, Forest Service men were 
successful in controlling a serious fire on Steam- 
boat Creek in the Coeur d’Alene district. It 
was menacing 200,000,000 feet of white pine and 
destroyed about 3,000,000 feet before being 
brought under control. Three new fires were re- 
ported today by Supervisor Wolff, of the Coeur 
d’Alene reserve, but no anxiety was expressed as 
to the ability of the fighters to check them. 
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COMPANIES APPOINT A WELFARE AGENT 


SHREvEPORT, La., July 21.—Entering the field as 
a@ pioneer in this section, the Peavy-Byrnes and 
Peavy-Wilson lumber companies, with general 
offices at Shreveport, have created the position of 
welfare agent and have employed the Rev. H. M. 
Timmons to fill the new position. Mr. Timmons’ 
duties will be to look after the personal well-being 
and contentment of the several hundred employees 
and their families at the companies’ mills at Emad, 
La., and Peason, La., and at its logging camps. 
He will serve as a kind of go-between for the com- 
panies and their employees, adjusting complaints, 
seeing that the men have everything within reason 
to make them happy and contented, that the com- 
panies’ interests are not encroached upon, and on 
the other hand, that the workers are not exploited. 
He will be a free agent between company and em- 
ployee, altho he will be on the companies’ payroll. 
He will see that plenty of wholesome amusement is 
available to the workers and their families and 
will try to take a leading part in their social ac- 
tivities. 

Mr. Timmons has recently returned from France, 
where he was chaplain of the 143d Infantry, for- 
merly the Fifth Texas National Guard regiment, 
going thru the Argonne-Meuse offensive with that 
organization, and he is considered well fitted for 
the work he is to do with the Peavy-Byrne and 
Peavy-Wilson companies, as he was successfully en- 
gaged in the same line before entering the service. 

A. J. Peavy, of Shreveport, is head of the lum- 
ber companies inaugurating this welfare work, and 
John 8. Welsh, also of this city, is secretary-treas- 
urer and sales-manager. 





DISCUSSES SHINGLE ROOFING PROBLEMS 


SgaTTLE, WAsH., July 19.—Selling shingles by 
the square is a subject of so much importance that 
J. 8. Williams, secretary of the shingle branch of 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, is laying 
his plans to present it for discussion at the next 
red cedar shingle congress. Mr. Williams asserts 
that competitive conditions have changed to such 
an extent during recent years that matters previ- 
ously of small import should now receive most care- 
ful thought and study. He observes that there was 
a time, not so very long ago, when one who was 
ready to roof his home or other building would tell 
his lumber dealer the roof area to be covered, and 
the dealer would supply the necessary quantity of 
shingles. But now patent roofing competition en- 
ters into the majority of shingle sales, and the 
patent roofing manufacturer thru advertising points 
out that it costs so much a square to roof with 
patent roofing, and in mentioning the compara- 
tive cost of patent roofing he invariably refers to 
the cost of shingles a thousand. Such a comparison 
is manifestly unjust, as the cost of shingles is 16 
percent less by the square than by the thousand. 
Mr. Williams suggests that if shingles were packed 
so that four bundles would just cover one square 
it would simplify exceedingly the computation of 
the number required. He contends that if 1,000 
net shingles were packed in four bundles, there 
would not be nearly so much complication about 
the quantity to roof a given area. But since shin- 
gles are of random width the selling unit should be 
one of covering capacity rather than of number. 





DEFENDS NORTH CAROLINA PINE PRICES 


BauttrmoreE, Mp., July 21——Much comment has 
been provoked by the periodical and frequent mark- 
ing up of the quotations on various kinds of lum- 
ber. As far as North Carolina pine is concernei, 
such statements, according to Parker D. Dix, sec- 
retary of the Surry Lumber @o., this city, have 
caused a false impression. Mr. Dix, while admit- 
ting that some few grades, among them flooring, 
have had a heavy advance, maintains that taking 
the list in its entirety, shortleaf pine has at no 
time brought inordinate returns. In discussing the 
matter today, he said: 


When the Government last year fixed the price of 
North Carolina pine at $34 per 1,000 feet, it set a value 
which was lower than it should have been and less than 
the figure at which some of the stocks could have been 
produced. Despite all of the talk of advances in the 
quotations since then, if you take the list as a whole 
today, you will find that the rise amounts to perhaps 
less than 15 percent over the Government figure; and 
no one will contend that the cost of production does 
not amount to more than this. To be sure, certain 
kinds of lumber, among them flooring, are on the jump, 
but the fact must not be lost sight of that these grades 
make up a relatively small proportion of the total out- 
put, and that on the bulk of the production, such as 
box lumber, the return is less than the cost. The high 
grade stocks, therefore, are required actually to carry 
the others and make up the deficiency. 

The fact of the matter is that North Carolina pine 
has never commanded the prices it should have brought. 
For some reason, the manufacturers of other woods 
have managed always to get more, comparatively, than 
the producers of North Carolina pine. No one thinks 
anything of white pine bringing as much as it does, and 
yet the increase in North Carolina pine, excites all 
manner of comment. North Carolina pine is just as 
good for many purposes as white pine, spruce or hem- 
lock, but the northern woods have all along brought 


far better returns. It only needs an adequate under- 
standing of the elementary facts to show that so far 
from having advanced inordinately, shortleaf pine is 
still decidedly below competing woods; and there is no 
good reason why prices should not go considerably 
higher, as I believe they will. 


OLDEST LIVING LUMBERMAN STILL ACTIVE 


Wuitessura, Ky., July 21.—The oldest living 
lumberman and perhaps the oldest man living in 
the world is Uncle Johnnie Shell, of Greasy Creek, 
Leslie County, Ky., and according to the best 
version Uncle Johnnie Shell will be 118 years old 
Sept. 3, altho there are some who claim to have 
seen records indicating that he is 130 years old. 
John Shell, tho now retired, was a successful lum- 
berman and for years operated a mill and ran 
rafts. His mill was perhaps the first this side 
of Lexington while his rafts were the first ever 
sent down the middle fork of the Kentucky River. 
For a great many years he rafted giant poplars 
from the head waters of the middle fork. As a re- 
sult of his exploits in the lumber business he gained 
the sobriquet of ‘‘the old lumberman.’’ He also 
made money and was successful from the begin- 
ning. In most cases all he had to do was to patent 
large boundaries of fine timer—native hardwood 
forests. Later he purchased large adjacent bound- 
aries for almost a song. On one occasion it is said 
he purchased a boundary of 500 acres for an old 
fashioned rifle. Today the same property is worth 
almost a half million dollars for it carries fine tim- 
ber and extensive coking coal beds—a veritable 
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UNCLE JOHNNIE SHELL, 118 YEARS OLD, AND 
HIS 4-YEAR-OLD SON 


Klondyke. As a result of the ingenuity of Old 
Man Shell in grasping his opportunities, he today 
owns a large boundary of coal and timber lands and 
is worth considerable money. 

As to his personal characteristics, he is in ex- 
cellent health and has been so for many years, at- 
tributing this to plenty of exercise and sleep and a 
moderate use of stimulants. He declared, ‘‘It is 
no trouble for a man to live to be over a hundred 
years old in the mountains if he will half obey the 
laws of health.’’ He boasts of splendid eyesight, 
being able to read the finest print without glasses. 
He is a splendid shot, a crack shot, if you please, 
and in the old fashioned country shooting matches 
still carries away numerous prizes for his excellent 
marksmanship. Not long ago he cut his third set 
of teeth and today h® boasts of a mouthful of 
snowy grinders. He masticates his food as well 
as the average man of 30. His hearing is splendid 
and his thinking qualities are as good as they ever 
were. He can relate with due precision happenings 
occurring over a century ago. It is surprising 
how accurate he is on dates of long ago. He is an 
expert walker and thinks nothing of walking from 
20 to 30 miles a day to transact business. Uncle 
Johnnie Shell is the father of eleven children. He 
has hundreds of grandchildren, many great grand- 
children and a score or more of great great grand- 
children scattered over the Greasy Creek section. 
In fact it is declared that his progeny are as num- 
erous as ants. Uncle Johnnie Shell has been mar- 
ried three times, his present and third wife being 
along in the 20’s, Their son, now 4 years old, is 
shown in the accompanying illustration, the photo- 
graph being taken by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
correspondent who asked the old gentleman to 
sit for his photograph, the first one in his long 


life. It took some persuasion to make this snap- 
shop for the old man objected saying, ‘‘I never had 
my picture made and as I have waited so long, I 
believe I will pass it by now.’’ 

In anticipation of his living to be 118 years old, 
a number of his descendants are preparing to hold 
an old time celebration at the old home next Sept. 
3. It will be a gala day and hundreds of friends 
and acquaintances will come out to do the old man 
honor. A sumptuous dinner will be served and 
there will also be music and speech making. 

If the equal of ‘‘Old Man’’ Shell, as his present 
wife calls him in accordance with his own request, 
is to be found anywhere else thruout the wide 
world the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will be glad to 
hear of it. 


NORTHWEST MARKET CHANGING RAPIDLY 


SEATTLE, WAsH., July 19.—Shortage in southern 
pine has made the fir market sensational over night. 
Discount sheets and all price schedules have sud- 
denly been thrown into the discard, with the sudden 
realization that the man who, for the time being at 
least, happens to hold the stock, can get whatever 
price he chooses to ask for it. All uppers are run- 
ning ‘‘hog wild,’’ and wholesalers are so far up 
in the air that they can not get down to earth. No- 
body in the wildest dreams of optimism was hys- 
terical enough to forecast conditions as they pre- 
vail today, with all stocks, whether desirable or 
not, going to unbelievable levels. Slash grain 
flooring has been a favorite mark for deals of this 
kind, and wholesalers who have let go of their hold- 
ings merely find that they could have taken a much 
higher profit if they had momentarily paused while 
making the deal. Dimension is strong. Boards and 
shiplap are emerging from their previous condi- 
tion of weakness, and show signs of developing 
strength. It seems to be true that prices of these 
items have been held in check by the conservatism 
of the Inland Empire; but word comes today that 
Inland Empire manufacturers and dealers have 
aroused themselves to the true situation. Apart 
from fir, there is an acute shortage of red cedar 
bevel siding. Ten weeks ago it was lifeless at 
$32.50 a thousand. Six weeks later, after the mar- 
ket had strengthened under increasing demand, 
manufacturers tried to head off orders by quoting 
prices that up to that time had been unheard of. 
They were amazed when some discerning whole- 
salers ‘‘called’’ them, and placed orders at the 
advanced figures. They are now going far ahead 
of the readjusted prices, again with the hope of 
placing themselves out of the market. Where this 
thing will end only the future will reveal. With 
actual production at 19.24 percent below normal, 
the fir mills continue to show the effects of the 
Fourth of July shutdown. Orders have been com- 
ing in good volume, at 14.59 percent above produc- 
tion and about the same amount above shipments. 
Logs are strengthening, and in some quarters the 
prediction is made of another advance in quota- 
tions. Mills are behind with orders, and many of 
them are cutting at prices quoted a month or six 
weeks ago. 


SOUTHERN SAWMILL CONCERN REORGANIZED 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., July 21.—Announcement 
has just been made that the Frank Snell Saw Mill 
Co., of Council, Ga., has been reorganized and 
that it will begin operating its sawmill about Aug. 
1. In the reorganization the J. C. Turner Lum- 
ber Co., New York, bought out practically all the 
stockholders of the company except Jay E. Rice 
and Frank N. Snell, thus securing a controlling in- 
terest in the company. The name is not to be 
changed. The reorganization gives the company 
ample financial resources and plans are being made 
to push manufacturing operations. 

Frank N. Snell continues as president and treas- 
urer and will make his residence at Council, 
Ga., where he will also act as manager. The 
officers of the —— company are Frank N. 
Snell, president and treasurer; J. C. Turner, vice 
president; J. A. Currey, secretary; Jay E. Rice, 
assistant secretary-treasurer. These officers, to- 
gether with W. A. Burnham, form the directors. 
Mr. Snell is getting together a crew to operate 
the plant and expects to have the company produc- 
ing lumber heavily before long. 











FORESTER USES CARRIER PIGEONS 


PorTLAND, OrE., July 19.—In Oregon, as else- 
where, the telephone operators have been striking 
for better working conditions and as a result serv- 
ice has been more or less disturbed. William Sproat, 
of the Deschutes national forest, however, did not 
worry much when. he went to East Lake on special 
work, for instead of depending upon ‘‘central’’ at 
Bend to give him the proper connection, he took 
with him some carrier pigeons and it was thus easy 
to send messages to his wife. The carriers made 
the distance from the forest to the cote in about 
——- minutes and there was no ‘‘listening in’’ 
either. 
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BUILDING OPERATIONS SHOW HEALTHY GAIN 


Construction of Needed Homes Is Dominant Factor — Big Industrial Developments Will Involve Much 
Construction — Prosperity of Alluvial Empire Finds Outlet in Building Boom 


BUILDING CONTINUES TO INCREASE 

SAVANNAH, GA., July 21.—There has been a big 
increase in building activity this month. Reports 
from the building inspector show a remarkable in- 
crease in the number of permits issued. Most of 
these are for frame dwellings, some being built by 
real estate companies but many by individuals. 
Builders are urging people who wish to build homes 
not to wait.for lower prices. About 35 percent of 
the permits are for garages. 

Mayor Murray M. Stewart has started a plan to 
form a company with a capital of $1,000,000 to 
build homes on a codperative plan so that working 
men may purchase them on reasonable terms. 

J. P. Taggart last week announced his intention 
of constructing fifty frame houses to be sold at mod- 
erate prices. Work is to be started on this project 
immediately. 


PLAN FOR HOME OWNING CAMPAIGN 


NEw York, July 21.—At a meeting of real estate 
men and other interests allied with the building 
trades held at the Manhattan Hotel July 17, pre- 
liminary steps were taken to launch an ‘‘Own Your 
Home’’ campaign for New York City and the met- 
ropolitan district. Franklin T. Miller, of the De- 
partment of Labor, spoke of the need of homes 
thruout the country and expressed the approval 
of the Government of ventures having for their 
object the development of the home owning spirit. 
The National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion was represented by Ex-president Maurice E. 
Preisch, of Buffalo; Secretary E. F. Perry and 
Department Manager W. W. Schupner. Other 
speakers included Anning Prall, president of the 
board of education; Thomas A. MeWhinney, assem- 
bly member from Nassau County and chairman of 
the legislative committee on housing; and William 
J. Lee, of the mayor’s committee on housing. 
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BUILDING TRADES FORCE UNION ISSUE 


MEMPHIS, TENN., July 21.—The Memphis Build- 
ers’ Exchange and the Memphis Employers’ Asso- 
ciation are up in arms against the proposal of the 
building trades council to put the union card sys- 
tem into effect here about Aug. 1. The first two 
bodies have adopted vigorous resolutions announc- 
ing their opposition on the ground that such ac- 
tion will be detrimental to the best interests of the 
city and that it will also ‘‘work a hardship upon 
the public, the employer and more often the work- 
man himself.’’ Both organizations are strenuously 
opposed to the idea of putting ‘‘common and un- 
skilled labor into trade unions.’’ 

The building trades council, however, is pre- 
pared to put up a stiff fight and indications are 
that there will be a showdown around the first of 
next month. The council announces that contrac- 
tors can not stop the movement by quitting their 
jobs, saying that other contractors will be brought 
here to complete them. The council further de- 
clares that supply men can not aid by refusing to 
furnish the necessary materials for buildings 
where the cards are used, saying that it will bring 
materials here from other points if necessary. 





WILL BUILD HUGE NEW PLANT 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, July 21.—One of the largest 
construction enterprises planned in this city since 
the signing of the armistice, and the most important 
in an industrial sense, involving the expenditure 
of more than $1,500,000 for buildings alone, is 
that of the Lunkenheimer Co., manufacturer of 
many lines of brass goods, noted the world over 
for its valves and whistles. The company has con- 
cluded the purchase of a tract of 64 acres near 
Carthage, one of the manufacturing suburbs of Cin- 
cinnati, upon which it intends to erect one of the 
most modern manufacturing establishments in the 
world, tripling the size of the present plant and 
adding a recreation center for employees covering 
8 acres, with swimming pools, baseball diamonds, 
tennis courts, a general club house and a dining hall 
large enough in which to serve 1,000 meals at once. 

General Manager David C. Jones said last week 
that it will take two years to complete the new 
plant as outlined. It is purposed that construc- 
tion shall be carried forward in such a way that as 
units are completed the operations may be trans- 
ferred from the old plant without interfering with 
operations. 

Plans as far as completed by the management 
call for the earliest possible construction of a num- 
ber of buildings, starting this fall with the first 
units of the foundry and the iron and brass finish- 
ing shops, and following regularly with other 
units, the construction marking to some extent the 








progress of the manufacture of the product of the 
company. The plans call for the completion of 
buildings with more than 20 acres of floor space. 
Extensive as are the plans for these new works, they 
provide for future extensions, ample acreage having 
been secured for that purpose. 
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SOLDIERS’ SOCIETY BOOSTS BUILDING 


Kansas City, Mo., July 22.—The newly organ- 
ized American Legion, composed of veterans of the 
late war, purposes taking a hand in the movement 
to promote home building, its main interest natu- 
rally being to help provide employment for de- 
mobilized men. Lieut. Col. R. D. Garrett, late 
chief signal officer of the Rainbow division, has 
been appointed regional director for the Legion 
and will supervise the campaign in Missouri, Kan- 
sas, Iowa, Nebraska and Minnesota, appointing 
representatives in each of these states. 


TWO BIG BUILDING PROJECTS LAUNCHED 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., July 21.—Plans for the 
construction of one of the largest industrial plants 
in the United States have been completed by the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. Cost of the buildings 
is estimated at not less than $20,000,000, doubling 
the company’s present capacity. Frame houses 
are to be built for all the employes. The ground 
has been purchased and operations will be begun 
very soon. 

Ground has been broken for the big new Cali- 
fornia Hotel, to cost approximately $6,000,000. 





GOVERNMENT OFFERS FREE PLANS 


The American Lumberman has received 
from the Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C., detailed descriptions of a 
long list of building plans now available 
for free distribution to any person who may 
be interested. Many types of buildings are 
represented, including 1- and 2-story farm 
houses; general, dairy, horse, and sheep 
barns; combination cattle barn and shed; 
feed barns; sheep sheds; hog houses; milk 
houses; cheese factories; white and sweet 
potato storage houses; bunk houses; school 
buildings; corn crib and granaries. 

Some of the plans were specially designed 
for various sections of the country, with 
regard to the climate conditions. 

Requests for any of these plans should 
be addressed to the Division of Rural En- 
gineering, Bureau of Public Roads, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., 
naming the particular class or classes of 
buildings for which plans are wanted. 











‘‘HOME’’ CAMPAIGN BEARS FRUIT 


JACKSONVILLE, FuLA., July 21.—Home ar 
Jacksonville is progressing very satisfactorily. The 
local lumber yards are pushing the ‘‘Own Your 
Home’’ movement and it is bearing fruit. Yard 
stocks have been exhausted several times and 
the yards are replenishing as fast as they can from 
the mills. Real estate is changing hands rapidly. 
The town is building up as it never has built up be- 
fore. 

What is true of Jacksonville is true also of other 
Florida towns. Not only are outside capitalists 
pouring into the State to buy timber land, but sev- 
eral colonization companies have recently taken 
over large tracts of cut-over lands which they are 
selling in small farm tracts. The local demand for 
lumber and other building materials is large thru- 
out the State. 


HOME BUILDING IS AT HIGH TIDE 


GRAND Rapips, Micu., July 22.—This city is 
experiencing an era of building activity not ex- 
ceeded in the past decade, according to Secretary 
F. 0. Cutter, of the Grand Rapids Mutual Build- 
ing Association. Mr. Cutter said that the demand 
for building loans is greater than usual, because 
the general tendency is to buy real estate, backed by 
higher wages and plenty of employment. Many 
local working men have made applications for 
homes under the new $1,000,000 housing plan, 4c- 
cording to statement of Charles R. Sligh, chairman 
of the general committee. 

Stockholders of the newly launched Grand Rap- 
ids Building Association recently met and signed 
the articles of incorporation. As soon as the char- 
ter is received from the seeretary of state at Lans- 
ing, a board of directors will be elected. 





ALLUVIAL EMPIRE HAS BUILDING BOOM 


MeEmpuis, TENN., July 21.—A veritable buildin 
boom is in progress thruout the alluvial region o 
the lower Mississippi Valley, according to informa- 
tion gathered by 6. E. Collins, field secretary for 
the Southern Alluvial Land Association. Building 
projects under way involve the expenditure of 
$1,800,000 in eastern Arkansas, of $2,500,000 in 
western Mississippi, and of $1,500,000 in northern - 
Louisiana. There are 400 residences in process of 
construction in Memphis and much building activity 
in the towns of western Tennessee. In addition to 
the sums named, the construction of roads and 
streets will require the expenditure of large sums. 
Repairs on farm houses and other buildings are not 
included in the above estimates, and in order to 
get an approximate idea of the amount of money 
being spent for building it is necessary at least 
to quadruple the figures given. In short, the build- 
ing outlook is regarded as exceptionally brilliant. 

Mr. Collins says that the people of the alluvial 
region not only have a desire for better roads, 
schools, churches, and more commodious banking 
and industrial buildings but that they have the 
means with which to pay for them. He also says 
that there is not the slightest disposition to hold 
back new structures because of current prices of 
lumber and other materials. 


WILL BUILD HOMES FOR WORKMEN 


EVANSVILLE, IND., July 22.—Announcement was 
made yesterday that Evansville manufacturers 
have about completed plans for the organization 
of a corporation to build houses for their workmen. 
It is proposed to build 200 houses this year. Wil- 
liam H. McCurdy, president of the Hercules Buggy 
Co., is one of the prime movers in the corporation. 
The men back of the move plan no profit for them- 
selves and the workers will be allowed to pay for 
their homes on the instalment plan. 


—_— 


BUILD DOZEN RESIDENCES A DAY 


SEATTLE, WASsH., July 19.—As one of the re- 
sults of the ‘‘Own Your Own Home’’ campaign 
this city is now building detached residences at 
the rate of more than twelve a day. The number 
of permits for detached residences during June was 
398, costing about $816,000, $60,000 more than 
for the May month, tho thirty-five more permits 
were issued in May. The grand total of permits in 
June was $1,755,796, as compared with $1,407,090 
in May; the number of permits being 1,266 and 
1,419 respectively. There were permits for eighteen 
retail store buildings costing $99,180, as compared 
with fifteen costing $40,030 in May. In June re- 
markable gain was shown in such construction as 
warehouses, factories and docks, the permits num- 
bering twenty-one, valued at $504,650. A contract 
has been let for the Jordan Terminal on the 
Duwamish Waterway, a warehouse containing 24,- 
000 feet of floor space and creosoted piling dock, 
400x80 feet, and being the first unit of the im- 
provement. The cost is $100,000. Residence lots 
are selling more rapidly than permits are issued, 
indicating that buyers intend to build. 

Intimately related to building activity is the 
amount of cash in Seattle banks. Deposits are the 
largest ever reported—$172,063,865.33; cash, $48,- 
467,481.63. At the latest previous report, March 
4, deposits were $171,706,861.30; cash, $45,408,- 
441.13. 


NEED HOUSES, BUT BUILDING LAGS 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., July 21.—Building permits 
issued last week totaled only $12,000, compared 
with sales of homes and other property to the 
amount of $950,000 which shows that hundreds of 
men are selling their homes while the market is 
supposedly high and then joining the renting class. 
When Oct. 1 comes Birmingham people will realize 
as never before, the lumbermen say, that there are 
not enough homes to go round. Two thirds of the 
leases expire on that date and people are bidding 
against each other at the real estate offices to get 
their residences for another year. This has forced 
rents to unheard-of figures. Yet in spite of this no- 
body is building except three local real estate con- 
cerns. No one seems able to explain why there is 
not more building of homes or apartment houses 
when Atlanta, with about equal population, has 
under way twenty-five apartment houses and about 
3,000 residences. 

Regardless of the local situation Birmingham 
lumber dealers are having a good business, most of 
them having large contracts in other cities and the 
smaller towns of the State. It is estimated that 
$1,000,000 invested in apartment houses in Birming- 
ham would pay not less than 12 percent. 
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8 ‘THERE'S NO PLACE LIKE HOME” == 


a THE COMMUNITY BUILDER 


— MARK 





Kite Flying Contest Affords teeinittinn Commiieniliy Cetetteament 


Aircraft experimentation has revived 
Ben Franklin’s favorite pastime. A few 
years ago all 
the boys were 
making auto- 
mobiles out of 
store boxes and 
a set of old 
wheels. After 
the war started 
they began to 
design subma- 
rines. Later on 
it was trenches 
and dug outs 
and many a va- 
eant lot in 
American 
cities today 
bear scars of 
| deserted battle 

fields. 

Now the 
younger generation has turned to the air. 
While men are crossing the ocean in aero- 
planes and ‘‘Blimps,’’ the boys are flying 
kites on the back lots. Some with a little 
more ingenuity are experimenting with 
aeroplanes. 

Detroit is fostering the kite-flying pro- 
gram through its recreation commission. 
Detroit boys of school age have had oppor- 
tunity to compete in kite building both in 
design and height flying in an annual kite 
tournament for the last four years. Sub- 
stantial prizes have brought out many de- 
signs and models particularly during the 
last two tournaments. 

The only restrictions in entering the tour- 
nament are making proper application, and 
stating whether height flying or novelty 
class entrance, as only one is permitted. 
Each boy must build and fly his own kite. 

The annual kite flying tournament is held 
on the North West High School recreation 
field the first week in May. Provision is 
made that in case of rain the contest will 
be held the same day of the following week. 
At the third annual kite flying contest there 
were 240 entrants and the spectacle at- 
tracted a great deal of interest, which was 
increased by the presence of an aeroplane 
from Selfridge Field over the grounds. 


All first prizes were sixteen thrift stamps. 
Second prizes were eight thrift stamps and 
third prizes four thrift stamps. 


Special invitations to the Chinese and Jap- 
anese boys of the city brought out a variety 
of oriental models and designs. The tour- 
nament was the object of much local interest 
and publicity. Engineers and aviation offi- 
cers measwged the height the kites were in 
the air arg§judged the contest. 


The ide@j worthy of encouragement. Try 
it out as rt of the program at the fair, 
the fall val or harvest home week. 

It will take only a boost on the part of 
somebody to start things going. A little 
encouragement and the air will be full of 
kites. The pictures show some of the models 
that took prizes in the Detroit tournament. 

It is best to start building the commoner 
types and as soon as the boys become famil- 
iar with balancing and construction the 
other models are as easy to fly as the Malay 
or box kites. 

In the accompanying sketch on the oppo- 
















site page is shown how to build some of the 
kites that are easy to fly. The one shown 
in Fig. 1 is the Malay kite, the chief thing 
is to get the proportions right. Make the 
upright 35 inches, and the cross piece 36 
inches, long. The two ribs should be evenly 
balanced in size and cross exactly 614 inches 
from the upper end. Notches should be 
sawed in the ends. Cutting with a knife 
might split the wood. Draw the cross piece 
like a bow with a cross cord until the bend 
is five inches from the center where it is 
fastened on the upright to the cord. Then 
run another cord around the notched ends. 
Cover the kite loosely with light weight 
paper on the upper or ‘‘bowed up’’ side and 
paste around the cord. Fasten the bridle 
at the intersection of the sticks and the bot- 
tom of the upright stick and she will fly. 
This is the easiest kite to make and to fly 
and if properly balanced will take the air 
without the least coaxing. 


The same kite may be made without bow- 
ing the cross stick and using a tail but it 








ORIENTAL SKILL HAPPILY APPLIED TO AMER- 
ICA’S EMBLEM 


requires more talent in adjusting the length 
of tail than it does to make the bow. 


The box kite is much easier to fly than 
the inexperienced boy is likely to think. 
For the frame of a good sized box kite, make 
four pieces 10x14x1% inches and four pieces 
36x3¢x%% inches. Fasten the 10-inch pieces 
six inches from the ends of the longer pieces 
with very small brads. Lash the cross strips 
as shown in Figure 6 and fasten the end 





cords as in Figure 7. Cover each end with 
paper 10 inches wide or if made of cloth 
make each piece in a band 5 feet 9 inches 
long and stretch tightly over the frame. 

The 3-stick kite is made similar to the 
Malay kite either with bow, or without bow 
and with tail. These are the basic ideas on 
which all others are built. 





ROSWELL COMMUNITY HOUSE 


An inquiry from the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN brought from F. L. Austin, vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the Kemp 
Lumber Co., the following interesting infor- 
mation regarding the Roswell, N. M., rest 
room: ‘‘The community house or rest room 
was opened in November and has been in- 
creasingly successful since. It was started 
thru the efforts of the ‘‘Hoover Team’’ and 
is now managed by a board representing 
the Hoover team, woman’s club, Red Cross, 
chamber of commerce and the city council. 
A 6-room unfurnished cottage opposite the 
leading hotel, was rented, renovated and 
furnished, much of the furniture being con- 
tributed by citizens. The matron in charge 
lives in the house, leaving four rooms and 
two large porches for public use. The house 
originally was planned for the use of the 
country people and tourists. It is not only 
serving that purpose but the public gener- 
ally is using it. It is modern, convenient, 
accessible and at all hours the glad hand of 
welcome is extended to working girls, wom- 
en and children. Women who desire to go 
shopping may leave the kiddies there and 
they are well cared for. In fact the next 
addition will be a real play room for chil- 
dren and even now there is a call for games 
and toys to entertain the little ones. Belated 
girls and women can go there at all hours 
of the night and be comfortably bedded and 
eared for until morning. Those who carry 
their lunches to work use the rooms at meal 
times and many who lunch downtown spend 
noon hours there. More country people are 
taking advantage of this great asset of Ros- 
well’s every day and at almost any time 
one will find some townspeople there alsd. 
During the early months the average num- 
ber of visitors registered approximately 
three hundred but during May 823 regis- 
tered. The financial support comes largely 
from the chamber of commerce with a small 
portion from the city government tho often 
the treasury is helped by special and per- 
sonal contributions. The idea back of it is 








PRIZE WINNERS AND THEIR KITES IN THE DETROIT KITE FLYING CONTEST 
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to make the place as homelike as possible and we 
regard this as one of the most successful institu- 
tions ever maintained in Roswell, because of the 
practical good which so many people derive from 
its use.’’ 
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Securing Artistic Floor Effects 


While the hardwood floor of oak, birch, or maple 
is exceptionally durable and specially desired for 
the best type of homes, yet the close grained woods, 
such as pine, fir and cypress, are very durable and 
may be finished in different effects which very 
closely approximate the appearance of hardwood 
floors. Altho the majority of floors are finished 
in the natural by filling with a good grade of 
paste wood filler and further completing the finish 
with prepared wax or floor varnish, many people 
desire a stained effect to harmonize the woodwork 
and interior furnishings. Such floors may be made 
very attractive in hardwood effects by the use of 
oil wood stain which consists of a permanent color 
pigment in an oil vehicle. Such a product is par- 
ticularly adapted to these woods and the finish 
should be completed by applying a thin coat of 
shellac and then finishing over with two coats of 
prepared wax or floor varnish. 

The stain should be applied freely with a brush 
to the smoothly sanded wood, and after it has 
stood for five or ten minutes the surplus stain 
should be buffed off with a cloth. After the work 
has been allowed to dry for twenty-four hours, the 
finish may then be completed as designated. If it 
is desired to obtain a deeper effect than that pro- 
duced by the use of oil wood stains, the use of a 
varnish stain will give the effect desired. The 
varnish stain, of course, should correspond in color 
to the oil wood stain which has been used. 

Such a floor will not only be a source of pride 
in finished appearance, but the effect may be ob- 
tained very economically. 





FIG. # 14 
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Advertising Novelty for Retailers 


MonmovuTH, Iuu., July 21.—Retail lumbermen 
who are readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
will doubtless remember from time to time having 
seen descriptions of the ‘‘ Wheel of Fortune’’ sign 
used by the Diffenbaugh Coal & Ice Co., of this 
city. This sign has been marketed by the Mon- 
mouth Novelty Co. until very recently when it was 
decided to manufacture the advertising novelty in 
quantity and it is now being manufactured by 
the Perfection Manufacturing Co., of this city. 
The ‘Wheel of Fortune’’ is a sign that fits on 
the wheel of a wagon and, when painted in attrac- 
tive and brilliant colors, proves a very good adver- 
tising novelty. These signs may be put on either 
wagons or trucks. 


eee 


Retailer Reports Record Business 


TOLEDO, OnI0, July 22.—‘‘ We have never before 
had such good business as now; in fact, we are do- 
ing the volume of two years’ business in one,’’ 
said Karl P. Aschbacher, secretary of the Swan 
Creek Lumber & Supply Co., last week. It is worth 
noting, in this connection, that this enterprising 
retail concern pays especial attention to prospec- 
tive house builders, maintaining a display room and 
furnishing complete house plans together with 
estimates of costs and all needed information. 
‘*Everything from the plan to the shingles’’ is 
one of its slogans. The very satisfactory state of 
business noted is attributed in no small degree to 
the influence of the Own Your Own Home cam- 
paign. 

Speaking of lumber trade conditions in general 
Mr. Aschbacher said: 

The demand for all building material is the greatest 
that we have ever experienced. With stocks at the 
mills far below normal it is a huge and difficult task to 
take care of our present business. Recently we tried 
to purchase several cars of southern pine and oak 
finishing lumber, and found about thirty of the very 





largest manufacturers were completely oversold. Every 
mail brings letters from “order-bound” manufacturers 
who announce their withdrawal from the market. Many 
of the large sash and door concerns will not accept an 
order for delivery before Jan. 1. 

The southern pine manufacturers are experiencing 
a heavy demand from abroad which will continue to 
increase now that conditions are becoming gradually 
better in Europe. While talking a few days ago with 
a friend who has just been east, he said that the ports 
along the Atlantic were piled mountain high with 
timbers from southern pine mills. As soon as sufficient 
tonnage can be procured this vast amount of lumber 
will move toward the war-ravaged districts of Europe 
in an almost endless procession which is bound to 
continue thru many years. How prices can ever 
revert to a prewar basis in the face of such a demand 
now and in the future is more than I can conceive. 





Many Building Hog Crates 


More than 52,000 requests for information on 
how to make hog shipping crates have been re- 
ceived by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. A large number of the requests are from 
club members, and the percentage received from 
the South is regarded by officials of the depart- 
ment as an index to the extent of progress the ho; 
industry has made in that part of the Uni 
States. Shipping crates are used extensively in 
the transportation of breeding hogs and in the 
shipment of exposition animals to fairs and shows. 
The type of crate the department specialists have 
developed and are now recommending has several 
advantages. It is built with the greatest economy 
of lumber possible without sacrificing efficiency. 
It can be easily handled and provides comfort 
without loss of space for the hog in transit. A 
circular of the department tells how to build the 
crate. 


Retailer Endorses Bird House Plan 


On page 36 of the June 28 issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, an editorial was published comment- 
ing upon the ‘‘Bird House Book’’ of the Red Cy- 
press Pocket Library and calling the attention of 
retailers to the benefit that may be obtained in fol- 
lowing up such fields for lumber sales. The AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN is now in receipt of a letter from 
D. J. Fair, of the D. J. Fair Lumber Co., Sterling, 
Kan., in which Mr. Fair highly commends this idea. 
Two years ago the D. J. Fair Lumber Co. tried a 
similar plan, as readers of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN will remember, for a story and illustration 
were published at that time showing a number of 
boys of Sterling displaying the bird houses that 
they made. In commenting upon this, Mr. Fair 
writes to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, ‘‘ Two years 
ago we tried the idea and used blue prints,’’ and 
he goes on to say that the fathers of the boys fre- 
quently helped in building the bird houses and in 
that way were introduced to the plans furnished 
by the company. Direct results followed and this 
plan, in Mr. Fair’s words, is; a ‘‘ good stunt for the 
retailer.’’ 


Seek to Save Gigantic Old Elm 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., July 22.—A spirited dis- 
cussion is going on in Huntington, Ind., regard- 
ing the probable fate of a gigantic elm tree re- 
puted to be more than 300 years old, which is 
threatened with destruction by the erection of 
a new Christian Science Church. 

The giant tree rising more than 75 feet in the 
air, with its magnificent spread of branches that 
marks it as one of the few surviving monarchs 
of the now extinct forests of Indiana, stands 
on the corner of Warren and Tipton streets, 
within two blocks of the heart of the city. It 
was a familiar landmark to the older genera- 
tion, but with the steady encroachment of dwellings 
it has lost its conspicuousness. The interest of 
the city to the fate of the tree was not aroused 
until Capt. Mark H. Thomas wrote a letter to 
Richard Lieber, head of the State conservation 
commission. 

This appeal resulted in a State investigation 
and brought a proposal from Mr. Lieber, which 
he hopes will prevent the destruction of the tree 
and its retention as Indiana property, dedicated 
to the soldier’s sons of Huntington County who 
gave their lives in the world war. 

In a letter to Daniel Schaef, of Huntington, 
Charles Lathrop Pack, president of the American 
Forestry Association, urges that the famous elm 
be made a memorial to the sailors and soldiers 
of that county, and that a memorial tablet be 
erected at its base. The elm is on a lot on which 
the Christian Science organization wishes to 
build, but the American Forestry Association 
urges the citizens of Huntington to subscribe 
the amount and turn the plot into a memorial 
park, thus having the unique distinction of hav- 
ing a ‘‘park’’ with only one tree. Capt. Thomas 
has written a letter to Z. T. Dungan, secretary 
of the commercial asscoiations, asking that the 
associations take some action in the matter. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER 


Boosters Get an Unconventional Reception—Education of the Young a Nebraska Charac- 
teristic—Phases of New Country Development—An Angle of the Housing Problem 


Some few weeks ago there was a terrible rail- 
road hold-up near North Platte, Neb. The pas- 
sengers were terrorized, a prominent man was 
taken off and held for ransom, but up to the 
present time no arrests have been made. And 
yet the Realm has reason to believe that the half 
dozen bandits who did the deed are well known 
in that part of Nebraska. 

This makes such a good beginning for a Wild- 
West story that it seems a pity to tell the real 
facts; but I’m not sure that the real facts are 
less interesting than the story at which one would 
guess if he knew no more than the brief state- 
ments set down above. Omaha, it seems, in 
pursuit of the policy of making itself the gate 
city for this part of the country sent out a dele- 
gation of prominent business men to make a tour 
of certain western towns and cities for the pur- 
pose of getting acquainted with local leaders of 
commerce. it was hoped in this way to promote 
closer trade relations. The Omaha men were a 
keen and jolly bunch and were having a bully 
time on their junket. They were due in North 
Platte on a certain Saturday night. At noon 
that day some of the young business men of North 
Platte decided it was up to them to show the 
Omaha delegation that North Platte was on the 
map and that its citizens were full of pep and 
ideas. There was little time in which to plan 
anything, but in the few hours remaining they 
arranged with the train crew and with the train- 
master who was to be on this train for a real- 
old-time hold up. They were to kidnap the 
leader of the Omaha delegation; and to simplify 
matters the trainmaster agreed to hang a white 
flag out of a window in the coach in which this 
man was riding. 

The train was rolling along peacefully a few 
miles out of North Platte when a number of 
torpedoes went crashing off, stopping the train 
and indicating to all the passengers that some- 
thing startling was on foot. Half a dozen bandits, 
masked and armed, appeared. Heads were thrust 
out of windows; and when not taken in at the 
loud commands of the bandits some monitory 
shots were fired. All the train crew except the 
porters were informed what was going to happen; 
but the darkies were scared as near white as 
they’re likely to be in this world. One of them, 
evidently feeling that any man who had money 
had small chance to, live during the next few 
minutes, clutched a double handful of tips out 
of his pockets and flung them into a coal scuttle 
in the express car. The gun men invaded the 
coach, picked out their man and overpowered 
him in spite of a game fight which he put up. 
He was very much out of the secret until he had 
been dragged off the car and lined up with some 
other victims along the fence. Then the mask 
of one of the bandits slipped and the captive 
recognized one of his old friends. 

With this impressive introduction the rest of 
the ceremonies went off according to schedule. 
When the train arrived at North Platte a quarter 
of an hour later a corps of newsboys ran thru 
the train giving away an extra edition of a North 
Platte paper detailing the bold train robbery. 
The thing had been printed several hours in ad- 
vance. The captive was placed on a mule and 
was led up town by the chief of police at the 
head of an impromptu parade. A banquet and 
other things followed, in the course of which 
the North Platte orators boosted their town as 
glowingly as the Omaha spellbinders boosted 
theirs. It is safe to say that no matter how suc- 
cessful the trip of the Omaha men may have been 
and no matter how pleasantly they were enter- 
tained in other places they will remember the 
North Platte reception longest and will talk 
about it most. It will not be merely the spec- 
tacular character of the thing nor its unusual- 
ness that will make it stick, tho this feature 
of course will figure in the recollections. It will 
be the enterprise and originality and energy of the 
North Platte men who could work up such a stunt 
in a few hours and then carry it out successfully. 
Added to this is the splendid belief that the North 
Platte business men have in their town some- 
thing that makes any city or village worthy of 
confidence and commercial alliance. 


A Sturdy Type of Western Lumbermen 


I had this story from R. D. Birge, son of W. 
W. Birge, the famous retail lumberman of North 
Platte. Young Mr. Birge was one of the masked 








bandits and so could tell the story as one having 
authority. He has not been out of service a 
great while and was still wearing the brown shirt 
and the coat of tan of the army. Apparently he 
is taking over not a little of the burden of the 
daily operation of the yard, tho his father still 
delights in keeping himself completely informed 
about the business. Mr. Birge, as I have indi- 
cated above, is one of the best known lumbermen 
in Nebraska, and, indeed, in the plains country. 
He has won this position not only by virtue of 
good business judgment but by his friendliness, 
his keen interest in everything affecting his town 
and State and country and his practical knowl- 
edge of and belief in human nature. Probably 
a town never had a more enthusiastic or intelli- 
gent and discriminating booster than North 
Platte has in Mr. Birge. He has practically 
grown up with the town. In the early days of 
his lumber yard he sold lumber that went to 
Wyoming. Some of his lumber used to be hauled 
by wagon by his farmer customers as far as sixty- 
five miles. His yard has occupied several sites 


during the last forty years and now is located 
along the railroad on a tract of ground that fur- 
nishes the most convenient of shipping facilities. 
One evidence of the quality of Mr. Birge’s mind 
and of his desire to be informed completely is 








“The darkies were scared white” 


the fact that he has been a subscriber to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and to its predecessors 
since 1879. Reading lumber journals is accepted 
now as part of the work of a business man who 
hopes to keep abreast of the trade in which 
he is engaged, but it has not always been so 
recognized. A man who forty years ago recog- 
nized the value of pooling of experience and in- 
formation must have been an unusual person. 

Mr. Birge’s tall, spare figure is as erect as 
ever; and while his hair and beard may be a 
little more heavily streaked with gray than when 
last I saw him I can not see that otherwise he 
looks any older. When he took me into his little 
office he referred immediately to his long reading 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

‘*This makes me think of a little coincidence,’’ 
he said. ‘‘Some time ago I went into a jeweler’s 
store here in town, carrying the mail in my hand. 
Among other pieces of mail was the current copy 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, I met a friend 
there and, for some reason I’ve since forgotten, 
I remarked to him that I had taken that paper 
since 1879 and had not missed a copy in that 
length of time. My friend remarked that he had 
been born in 1879. Just then the jeweler came 
up and handed me my watch which he had been 
repairing. I said that I had owned the watch 
since 1879, and then the jeweler said that 1879 
was the year of his birth. 


One With Strong Local Patriotism 


‘*Of course I’ve seen some big changes in the 
town in that length of time. Out in this country 
a town is more of a measure of the prosperity 
and progress of the whole community than in 
older parts of the country. The town can’t be 
much ahead of the surrounding country, for the 
town has to depend on the country for a living. 


North Platte has had a little advantage—in fact, 
a large advantage—in that it has long been a 
railroad town. There was for quite a while a 
certain amount of instability in the railroad 
situation. We have had the experience of all 
new countries in which towns struggle for a com- 
mercial advantage. We heard frequent rumors 
that the division points were to be moved and 
that our shops and round house were to be taken 
eastward or westward to other towns. But even- 
tually the railroad built a fine new plant here, 
and that settled the question for all time. We 
have some splendid shops here. We have the 
largest railroad icing plant in the world. About 
40,000 tons of ice are packed every year. A train 
of refrigerator cars comes in along the icing dock, 
the men have the iee out on the platforms ready, 
and the whole train is iced in half an hour or 
less. 

‘*T want you to notice the railway station be- 
fore you go. We are proud of that station. The 
foundation under it cost more than a good many 
stations of which their towns are proud. You 
see the matter of foundation in North Platte is 
one of importance, for the river keeps the water 
level just a short distance under the surface of 
the ground. Before we got our present sewer 
system installed you could have dug a hole six 
feet deep in the middle of almost any street and 
have had from one to three feet of water in it, 
depending on the season. 

‘‘The agricultural experiment farm indicates 
more clearly perhaps than anything else the real 
development of this country. After all, we have 
to depend on farming and stock raising for our 
wealth. You remember what it was like when 
we visited it during your former stop here. You 
would hardly recognize it. The crops they raise 
out there promise much for the wealth of the 
State, and the buildings they put up keep pace 
with the crops. An experiment station of this 
kind must do more than teach farming; it must 
teach farmers what kinds of buildings to put up 
and how to do it. In this respect our station is 
doing splendid work. It is showing farmers that 
buildings can be designed for economy and effi- 
ciency and still be attractive to look at. Some 
of their new buildings with the vines trained 
over them remind me of the buildings on the 
farms of England, the homes of the middle class 
English—buildings put up to endure for a great 
length of time, which embody the solid worth and 
comfort and beauty which English farmers have 
worked out thru centuries of experience. 


A Community That Believes in Schools 


*¢ Another thing 1 want you to notice as you 
drive westward on the Lincoln Highway is the 
school houses. You’ll have to make a little de- 
tour on account of some road grading, and this 
really is an advantage. Sometimes it is unfor- 
tunate that a national highway has to go thru 
by the shortest route, for it happens at times 
that by making a detour a person can go thru 
a finer and more representative part of the coun- 
try. As you go out of town you’ll pass Buffalo 
Bill’s old home. After making a detour to the 
north you’ll pass the ruins of a building and 
you’ll see some new building materials piled 
around. The ruins are of a country school house 
that cost $7,000. It caught fire and suffered 
some damage—lost its roof and floors. The walls 
were not damaged, but the people in the district 
are pulling it down and are putting up a new 
building that will cost $20,000. Two miles far- 
ther along you’ll come to another school house 
that was the finest in this part of the country 
at the time it was built, and two miles farther 
you’ll see another school house that cost $11,000. 
I believe you’ll be convinced then that this coun- 
try believes in good school houses.’’ 

**T don’t just understand,’’ I said, ‘‘why s0 
much money is being spent on these country 
school houses.’’ 

‘«The farmers want the best,’’ Mr. Birge said, 
‘fand out here a school house is an important 
community center. But just to indicate that 
they can afford to spend money this way I want 
to tell you about a farmer who lives just beyond 
this $11,000 school building. This farmer owned 
a farm of eighty acres on which he was making 
a good living. He built a nice house and barn 
and got the whole farm in good condition. 
Another farmer came along and liked it and 
offered the owner $200 an acre for it. That 
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seemed to him a big price, and he wondered if 
he could afford to own land worth that much 
money. So he sold his farm, took his $16,000 
and went around the country looking for a new 
location. He went into Wyoming and to a large 
number of places looking for a suitable farm but 
didn’t find it. He came back to this place. 
Right beside his former farm was another eighty 
acres of land, about the same in general quality 
but not nearly so well improved. It had an old 
house and barn that did not compare at all with 
those he had built. But this farmer bought this 
adjoining farm and paid $190 an acre for it. I 
want you to notice not only these farms but all 
the valley. A little farther along you’ll come 
up on top of a hill; and when you drive up there 
don’t go too fast. Stop and take a look around; 
and I believe the next time you see me you’ll 
say it was well worth stopping just to see that 
rich valley spread out there below you.’’ 


Retailing and Community Prosperity Interde- 
pendent 


On my table as I write lies the little map Mr. 
Birge drew to indicate the detour I should take. 
I shall not wait until I see him again to tell 
him I enjoyed looking at the fat valley. Things 
like these show that the future of Nebraska re- 
tailing is secure if anything commercial is se- 
eure. I have noticed repeatedly that lumbermen 
seem to drift easily in their conversations with 
me from talking about sheds and prices and col- 
lections and labor saving methods to the state 
of the general community health. It is no more 
true here than elsewhere that lumber selling de- 
pends on general prosperity; nor is it true that 
this is a raw new country about which even the 
citizens are dubious and about which they would 
naturally talk in their anxiety about the future. 
Nebraska has passed its time of testing; but that 
is but a generation ago after all, tho this seems a 
long time out here. Buffalo Bill died but a few 
years ago, and he as a young man rode the pony 
express thru this country and scouted with Cus- 
ter when the Indians were objects of fear instead 
of objects of curiosity. So altho Nebraska has 
established its title to prosperity it is still a 
young country in which fortunes are within reach 
of the many instead of the few. It is growing 
rapidly and has the feeling of neighborliness and 
community of interest. Under these conditions 
it is to be expected that every merchant in think- 
ing of his own welfare will think of the source 
of his wealth, which in this instance lies in the 
soil. If the Realm talks frequently of community 
matters and the general outlook for prosperity it 
is talking about the things that are part of the 
warp and woof of the lumbermen’s every-day liv- 
ing and that naturally are of immense impor- 
tance to him. 


Developing a Young Country 


R. D. Birge spoke of the rapid advance of the 
town and of the resulting building. Since I was 
in North Platte last time a considerable bit of 
paving has been done. 

‘*It has been something of a struggle to get 
these improvements done,’’ he remarked, ‘‘ for 
we’ve got a certain number of men who are 
wealthy but who don’t see the need for the im- 
provements we want. They can’t see anything 
but the expense. Of course every town, new or 
old, has to be careful in its expenditures, for it 
could easily spend more than it could pay. But 
in our case it was more a matter of failing to 
see a good investment. Adjoining property has 
to pay something toward pavement, but this can 
be added to the value of the property and cared 
for in increased rents. People are glad to pay 
the extra rent for the extra facilities. We’ve 
got a good, lively bunch of merchants here and 
probably fewer than the average town of those 
who oppose every forward movement. It seems, 
tho, that a town progresses in steps. One gen- 
eration sees one thing that has to be done and 
does it. The next sees another advancement 
that must be made and in the face of a certain 
amount of opposition from the previous genera- 
tion goes ahead and makes it. Some young men 
are in the crowd that hangs back and some old 
men push forward with the nerviest of the 
youngsters. 

‘‘This town has improved more in the last 
three or four years than in a great many years 
previous. It is beginning the jobbing trade for 
which its location fits it, and it is getting new 
buildings. But we still depend largely upon 
agricultural wealth. The railroad roughly di- 
vides the range country from the farms. North 
of the railroad is mostly range. Some enthusias- 
tie eastern farmers come out and try to raise 
grain up there, but they usually have little luck. 
The wind blows their farms away and the bunch 
grass takes the land again. 

‘‘The Chamber of Commerce has a Fordson 
tracter and a road drag and uses this outfit to 





“A hole sia feet deep” 


keep the roads in good shape for at least five 
miles out of town. We think this is a service 
the farmers appreciate, and while we don’t have 
so much competition with other towns for trade 
it seems only a fair and square thing to do. 
Wheat is making the big impression out here of 
late. One young fellow who has unlimited finan- 
cial backing made a big profit in wheat last year 
and estimates that his net profit this year will 
be around $50,000. Wheat may not be as spec- 
tacular as oil but it brings in a lot of money and 
builds a lot of towns. As you go west on the 
highway you’ll see some pretty nice young towns 
that have been made by wheat.’’ 

Elmer Coates, of the Coates Lumber Co., is 
another good lumberman of North Platte and a 
good friend of the Greatest Journal’s. He was 
one of Mr. Saley’s friends and cronies in the old 





The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
has always occupied an enviable po- 
sition among trade journals and we 
know it will continue in the front 
rank of lumber papers in the future. 
—C,. A. Paltzer Lumber Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 











days and has long been part of the lumber fra- 
ternity of. North Platte, first with the C. F. 
Iddings Co. and later as owner and manager of 
the same concern, operated now under his own 
name. 


The Housing Problem in Nebraska 


‘¢Trade is good in the city,’’ Mr. Coates said, 
*fand everything indicates that it is going to 
continue good. We’ll look for farm building 
later on. The spring was late and the weather 
bad, so farmers went into the field as soon as 
they could do anything, and they’ll be busy 
enough until after harvest without starting any 
building. However, from what I can see and 
hear there should be a good deal of construction 
on the farms this fall. Farmers have money 
enough to pay any prices, tho I’m not looking 
for them to feel good over the prices we’re going 

















“They are each worth $150,000” 





to have to charge them. In town there is quite 
a bit of large building, and that adds something 
to the lumber retailer’s sales. But it is in the mat- 
ter of dwelling houses where we are away back. 
I’m sure if I had 100 new houses I could rent 
them all by tomorrow night. I know of one 
four-roomed house away out at the edge of town, 
a house without any modern conveniences, not 
even water and sewer, that rents for $20 a month. 
And 5-roomed houses with water and sewer rent 
for $40 to $45 a month.’’ 

Such rents would seem to justify investment 
building in the city. If there is a demand for 
houses now there probably will continue to be; 
for as far as I can tell North Platte is in a 
normal condition with no possibility of a sudden 
flurry sending large numbers of the population 
away. It wouldn’t take so many years of rent- 
ing to pay for a house at such rates as these, and 
the house would continue to have sale value even 
after it was paid for. It is not unlikely that 
when prices get a little more stable and world 
conditions settle down sufficiently so that we’re 
not afraid to look the morning: paper in the 
face investment building will begin again. Just 
now, it seems, this kind of money is busy grab- 
bing off easy profits in farm land speculation. 
This feverish pursuit should in time cool down a 
little. Perhaps in the meantime more people will 
make a little different application of the invest- 
ment builder’s philosophy. If, they may say, a 
house will pay for itself in a few years at current 
rents why is it not good business for us to build 
our own house and let it pay for itself to us? 
Conditions as they are now, spite of high prices, 
appear to be reinforcing the ‘‘Own Your Home’? 
campaign. A man without any place to live of 
his own and no house available for rent is quite 
likely to have an open mind on the matter of 
building his own. 


Room and Reward for More Farmers 


‘*Conditions have been a little odd in these 
parts in regard to farm lands,’’ Mr. Coates said. 
*“Until very recently good wheat land could be 
bought cheaply; so cheaply, in fact, that a good 
many men of my acquaintance have paid for 
their land with a single crop. I know several 
men who came here not a great while ago and 
who each got hold of several sections of wheat 
land. They had no money when they came. 
What they have they made here. They are each 
one worth from $150,000 to $200,000 and they 
have made it all in four years. Land prices 
couldn’t stay at that low figure for very long. I 
suppose the reason they have stayed so low is 
that we have a rather sparse population, and 
where people are scarce there is no great competi- 
tion for land. We are an old community and 
feel pretty well settled up, but as a matter of 
fact we have room for ten farmers where we 
now have one. More and more are coming in, 
and this is not only a direct asset to the whole 
community but is also a very direct aid to lumber 
retailing.’’ 

Nebraska retailing has its rough spots, just as 
retailing everywhere has. Nothing that is worth 
while or that yields much of a profit can be 
picked up or carried on without a shadow of 
difficulty. But it seems to me the Nebraska 
lumberman has something to look forward to as 
a result of his hard work and his anxious plan- 
ning. Suppose, for instance, that during the 
next half dozen years several of the needed ten 
farmers come in and help divide up the already 
existing farms. Each one will need a new set 
of buildings. This will mean a good deal of 
business; a great deal, in fact. It will be the 
type of pioneer business that causes lumber yards 
to boom in a newly opened country. But whereas 
in a raw, new country the prosperity doesn’t 
have much root, here in Nebraska it will have 
root. The old, established farms will be adding 
new and better buildings. The new farmers will 
bring in new wealth to a community already far 
from poor. It should be a splendid combination 
of new trade and established trade—the new 
farmer and the old. 

Perhaps, tho, the Realm should temper its en- 
thusiasm with one statement for the person with 
an itch to establish a new lumber yard. Better 
put it in some eastern community—some place 
where things are sleepy and the established deal- 
ers are getting fat in their security. You’ll have 
an easier time breaking in there than you will 
in Nebraska. Out here the dealers are not fat 
and sleepy. They are the keenest lot of business 
men in the bunch. There are enough of them to 
eare for any amount of increased business, and 
they are pretty confident in their own minds that 
they are the lads who are going to take care of 
it. Find a brand new town if you have to come, 
one that no other dealer has found or will find 
and one that is sure of a rapid growth. But 
while you are finding such a place why not go on 
and find a gold mine out in the back yard? One 
will be about as easy to locate as the other. 
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A COMPLETED MAIL AIRPLANE HANGAR—NOTE THE DOORS 





INTERIOR VIEW SHOWING McKEOWN “LATTIS TRUSS” CONSTRUCTION 


AIRPLANE HANGARS, A NEW MARKET FOR LUMBER 


The airplane industry is here to stay. While 
the airplane is not past the experimental stage by 
any means, its development for commercial pur- 
poses may exceed in speed of development that 
shown by the development of the automobile in- 
dustry. Twenty years ago, the automobile in- 
dustry was in its infancy and generally considered 
a purely speculative proposition by the general pub- 
lic. Today this industry is one of the largest and 
most important in the United States and there 
is every reason to expect a similar development in 
the airplane industry. 

With the growth of the automobile industry there 
arose a great demand for garages until today lum- 
bermen sell no inconsiderable proportion of their 
products for the construction of garages. The 
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very evident that the commercializing of the air- 
plane is already an established fact as we are hav- 
ing inquiries for passenger machines running up 
to a capacity of twenty-five passengers.’’ 

In some respects an airplane hangar is a rather 
simple building, but there are certain new prob- 
lems that must be taken into consideration in de- 
signing one that are by no means as easy to solve 
successfully as might be thought at first. Va- 
rious types of hangars have been tried out during 
the war, but lumbermen will undoubtedly be very 
much interested in knowing that the wood hangar 
has proved to be the most successful. Some steel 
hangars were not successful because when an air- 
plane is tuned up in a hangar the noise is so great 
that it is almost unbearable. Some steel hangars 
purchased by the War 
Department, altho de- 
livered, have never been 
erected. Those who de- 
sire further information 
upon the undesirability of 
steel hangars are referred 
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DETAIL OF “LATTIS TRUSS” AND SIDE WALL CONSTRUCTION 


necessity for the careful housing of airplanes is 
just as great as for automobiles and one does not 
need a great deal of imagination to look ahead a 
few years and see large quantities of lumber used 
in the construction of airplane hangars. 

In writing to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, a large 
manufacturer of airplanes has the following to 
say on hangars: 

‘‘In the immediate future the demand for 
hangars will be so great that it will be practically 
impossible to supply this demand. * * * From 
the purchase inquiries which we are receiving it is 
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them being in Chicago. 

An airplane hangar is 
usually a square or rec- 
tangular shaped building, but one paramount con- 
sideration is that there be no supporting posts to 
interfere with the ingress or egress of airplanes. 
The lattis truss of wood solves this problem, which 
is one of the most difficult in the construction of 
airplane hangars. For the accompanying illustra- 
tions, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is indebted to 
McKeown Bros., of Chicago, general contractors 
and inventors of the McKeown ‘‘Lattis Truss.’’ 
McKeown Bros. built the two hangars in Chicago 
now used by the United States Postoffice Depart- 
ment acrial mail division, and also erected the air- 
plane mail hangars at Clarion, Pa. and at Cleve- 
land, Ohio. One of the hangars erected in Chicago 
is 100x80 feet and the other which is in Grant 
Park is 66x70 feet. The larger hangar, which was 
designed to hold four airplanes, has a clearance of 
20 feet between the floor and the roof trusses, 
while the smaller one in Grant Park has a clearance 
of 16 feet. McKeown ‘‘Lattis Trusses’’ were used 
in the construction of all these hangars and also in 
building the seaplane hangar in use at the Great 
Lakes Naval Training Station. The Navy Depart- 
ment used a type of roof truss patterned after the 
McKeown ‘‘Lattis Truss’’ in constructing all of its 
seaplane hangars in France. 


The accompanying illustrations were made from 
the plans and from photographs of one of the mail 
airplane hangars in Chicago. These hangars were 
put up in a hurry, tho so far they have proved very 
satisfactory. In the original design, little pro- 
vision was made for heating, which will have to be 
taken into consideration in designing permanent 
airplane hangars. A great deal of repair work 
has to be done in a hangar and for this reason the 
‘interior must be heated. Good light is also essen- 
tial and in the design here shown it is secured by 
means of windows in the side and by a skylight 
above. The skylight must be tied down very firmly 


to the roof for when the doors are wide open wind 
blowing in exerts a great force upon the skylight 
and unless it is properly tied down the skylight 
will be blown off. This once occurred in one of the 
mail hangars in Chicago. The hangars in Chicago 
are heated by small stoves, but this method is not 
recommended. Wood blocks would make an ideal 
floor covering, as they have sufficient resilience to 
prevent the injuring of a machine should it be 
bumped on the floor, and also tools dropped on it 
are not subject to breakage as they are when 
dropped on a concrete floor. Sheathing up the 
interior would greatly increase the warmth of the 
hangar and is desirable in those put up for per- 
manent use. 

The proper design of the door is a rather knotty 
problem. The doors have to be high and at the 
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DETAIL OF BRACING AND STUDDING 


same time must open so that the entire building is 
open. In the design employed in the hangars 
shown the doors when open are nested on frames 
at either side, and the details of the construction 
of these frames are shown herewith. It is necessary 
that the frame upon which the doors rest when they 
are open, should be very sturdy because of wind 
pressure. In the hangar built in Cleveland a type 
of folding door was used, the doors folding against 
the side wall. 

The specifications relating to lumber for hangar 
illustrated follow: 

All lumber to be No. 1 southern pine S48, unless other- 


wise specified. 
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Posts 12x12x22 feet, high anchored in concrete. 7 











Sill 6x10 (on edge), anchored in concrete. 

Knee braces 2x10x20 feet from each side of posts to 
upper chord of truss and 2x10x7 from each side of post 
to lower chord of truss. 

Top plate to be doubled 3x12 with 8x6 knee braces 
from each post to underside of plate. 

Studs 2x6x24 inches O. C. with horizontal braces 
every 6 feet. 

Wind bracing of 2x6 placed diagonal in bents above 
which diagonal sway bracing occurs. 

Sheathing to be 8-inch drop siding laid horizontally. 

Corner boards of 1x16 and 1x5 at each corner of 
building. 

Facia of 1x8 around two sides and rear gable of 
building. 

Trusses five in number to be of McKeown “Lattis 
Truss” pattern, guaranteed to carry safely a wind and 
snow load of 25 pounds a square foot. Trusses to be 
secured by posts by means of steel tie straps 3x7,x2 
feet long with five 54x4-inch lag screws. Trusses to be 
thoroly nailed and bolted and to have wrought iron 
straps 6x14x3 feet 6 inches with six %-inch bolts at 
ends of trusses. 

Roof joists 2x10x24 inches O. C. carefully butted 
upon bearing on top chords of trusses to which joists 
shall be securely toe-nailed. Joists to be doubled under 
skylight curbs. 
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nd Wind bracing to consist of three rows of diagonal r 
ht wind braces (2x6) between trusses in each aan Gan ee oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee = _ SHOP. 
ht diagonal sway bracing (2x10) in first and last panels SLIDING DOORS x/2" GIRDER 
he of trusses erected. FLOOR PLAN OF AIRPLANE HANGAR 
go 
“ “ Roof sheathing to be 1x4 D&M No. 2 southern pine, 
on I; RACK a 6 x 4 GIRDE| R * thoroly nailed to roof joists. Roof sheathing to project 
re ¥ 4 va about 3 inches from sides of building. 
Curbs for skylight to be 2x12 erected plumb and 
be 7 straight and secured with 2x4 ties every 8 feet. 
. it Windows eight (8) in number, placed as indicated, 
1en to have stationary sash in drip cap frames about 
the 6 feet wide and 4 feet high. 
the Doors to enclose east end of building, to be con- 
ver- = structed of 1%-inch rails securely framed together 
with panels of %x4 D&M nailed vertically on inside 
face of frame. Doors to be 12 feet 6 inches wide by 
tty 22 feet 4 inches high to permit bearing against con- 
the crete floor at bottom and truss at top, to be rabbeted in 
pairs to form two pairs of doors 25 feet wide to slide 
south on separate tracks, and the same arrangement 
of doors to slide north. Small wicket entrance door 
én to be cut in one large door. Sliding doors to be car- 
I; a = ried on hangers and double track of size to meet re- 
G S quirements. Framework with sufficient bracing to 
Y & earry doors to be constructed north and south of 
S building, as per plans. 
| s The depth of hangars is necessarily determined 
DS Hy = by the number of airplanes to be housed. The 
“@& AMERICAN ‘LUMBERMAN would like to hear from 
a; lumbermen who have furnished material for hangar 
ES . ey construction. 
| P U-STRAP 4 x}5 x4 ONTARIO RETAILERS MAKING TRIP 
0.6 4) 4 8-9 LA. OLTS \ Toronto, OnT., July 21.—The oe Retail 
4 : Lumber Dealers’ Association has practically com- 
| , a a ORADE « he 4 “ | a nleted arrangements for its educational trip up 
I< -_— /2'4'— — —_—_ — t'4-—— Kb 3 “Sh 74 7” Georgian Bay, which takes place from July 31 
- cece Soh oe L oe a to Aug. 2. Some important mills will be visited in 
; bas : > Sha Penetanguishene, Midland and Victoria Harbor, 
| K24 A A" 416k where the visitors will be entertained by the local 
DETAIL OF SUPPORT FOR DOORS ke — J4—7 manufacturers. The outlook is for a good attend- 
ance and a very interesting trip. 
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ae MARKET SHOWS SIGNS OF STABILIZATION 
tion 
pomd [By AMERICAN LUMBERMAN Staff Representative] and domestic trade. The usual mid-summer quiet question. Mr. Harrell submits figures to show that 
bem JACKSONVILLE, Fia., July 19.—There was a fur- is nowhere in evidence. Small-house building during May this year the mills of the Georgia-Flor- 
poor ther trend toward stabilization of the market this Continues as it never has before at this season. ida Saw Mill Association manufactured lumber at 
hae week. All classes of lumber appear to be on a Mills are unable to increase their production on an average cost of $26.09 a thousand feet and sold 
_— more solid basis this week, with less fluctuation, 2¢count of inefficient labor, supplemented by heavy it at an average price of $25.85, netting an average 
r Prices have apparently stopped performing spee- ains and excessive heat. loss of 24 cents a thousand feet, in spite of the 
at tacular stunts and are standing .on a firmer level. The Southeastern Cross Tie Manufacturers’ As- fact that the selling price level of lumber was very 
ade The upper grades did not show the same sharp ad- Sciation was organized in Jacksonville this week high. 
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vances that they have been showing in the face of 
the wild demand, while at the same time there was 
a firm and healthy advance in the lower grades. This 
evening up of the general market pleases all classes 
of lumbermen. 


The car shortage, which had not been felt pre- 
viously to any serious degree, is beginning to mani- 
fest itself unpleasantly to some of the manufac- 
turers, and Secretary E. C. Harrell, of the Georgia- 
Florida Saw Mill Association, sent out a warning 
to his membership this week advising them that 
‘Mr. Car Shortage’’ is here, and advising them to 
make their shipments as quickly as possible before 
the pinch of cars is so great that the freight con- 
gestion will tie up their lumber. It is estimated 
that the car shortage this year will be acute and 
may prove serious to the trade. 

Sales of planing mill stock were not quite as 
large this week as they have been, for the reason 
that mill stocks have been inadequate to meet the 
demand, which is firm and steady. Sales are limited 
only to the ability of the shippers to supply the 
stock. It appears not to be a manufacturers’ mar- 
ket, altho the mills do not seem inclined to book 
beyond their ability to ship within thirty days. 

Buying of timbers and dimension stock continues 

give the mills necessary assortments for foreign 


with a charter membership representing a minimum 
monthly output of 100,000 ties. 

The timely editorial in last week’s AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN on the stabilization of the market to 
insure prosperity to the lumber industry, coincident 
with the action taken by the Long-Bell Lumber Co. 
toward this end, was welcomed by the local trade. 
Lumbermen in this district who have seen the mar- 
ket take the bit in its teeth and run away nave 
been fearful that prices would assume such pro- 
portions as to appear to the uninitiated to be exor- 
bitant, despite the fact that lumber has not ad- 
vanced in like proportion to ali other building ma- 
terials. 

While the cost of manufacturing lumber has 
been so great that it has left little or no margin 
of profit to the manufacturers, the lumbermen have 
felt that they would rather not see their product 
advance any more in spasmodic jumps, but on the 
other hand would be more pleased to see the market 
ride a more even keel. 

For the reason that the general public absolutely 
refuses to believe that the lumbermen, particularly 
the manufacturers, are not coining money on the 
present high level of selling prices, Secretary E. C. 
Harrell, of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Associa- 
tion, authorizes the AMERICAN LUMBERMEN to print 
some interesting statistics regarding the matter in 


For the preceding month of April the figures ran 
a trifle better for the manufacturers, registering a 
ridiculously small margin of profit on the tremen- 
dous investment, overhead, risks ete. During April 
it cost the manufacturers an average of $24.64 a 
thousand feet to make lumber and they sold it for 
an average of $27.50, netting thereby a profit of 
$2.86 a thousand feet. 

It is quite true that these depressing figures are’ 
caused by the shipment from the association mills 
of much low priced business—orders that were ac- 
cepted months ago before prices attained their 
present plane. Nevertheless the vost accounting de- 
partment of the association has, upon careful in- 
vestigation, found that manufacturing costs of 
lumber have continued to advance out of propor- 
tion to all other building materials, leaving a scant 
profit to the producers. 

While the market has of late been doing many 
spectacular stunts, the week has seen a gradual 
stabilizing which has not been observed before. B 
flooring touched $65 at one of the mills this week, 
according to a report of the Georgia-Florida Saw 
Mill Association, but on the other hand the lower 
grades were in good demand for the first time and 
prices advanced a little more in line with those 
of the upper grades. Shippers agree that the mar- 
ket has about righted itself. 
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The Lumber Industry and the Income Tax 





The proper understanding of the problems arising 
from the application of the various income tax laws 
to lumber companies must take into consideration the 
specialized character of the lumber industry as con- 
trasted with the standardized character of the income 
tax laws. 

The lumber industry has marked differences from 
other industries in that it combines a simple, continu- 
ous manufacturing process with a liquidating process 
of fixed duration, and from the other wasting indus- 
tries in that the property liquidated is at any time 
measurable and capable of valuation. 

The provisions of the tax laws are framed with re- 
spect to continuous operations divided into annual tax- 
ing periods, and the provisions in the law for deter- 
mining the tax on the annual liquidation of assets are 
admittedly incomplete, vague and awkward in their 
application. Of necessity, much discretion is left to 
the commissioner of internal revenue, who naturally 
seeks to construe the law with a view of claiming the 
greatest amount of tax he can fairly establish, while 
all of the wasting industries, including the lumber in- 
dustry, are seeking, either cojperatively or individu- 
ally, to insist upon a construction of the law which 
will deal fairly with them as compared with all other 
industries. 

A Specialized Industry 


The peculiar features of the lumber industry, affect- 
ing this tax problem, are shown in the following de- 
scription of a typical lumber manufacturing enterprise : 

A small group of men owning timber come together 
with a view of blocking their holdings so as to form 
a possible logging and lumber manufacturing operation. 
As soon as they have fixed this plan in their minds 
they begin a series of small purchases or trades still 
further to complete and augment their holdings of tim- 


ber. When this process has reached a sufficient stage 
of completeness the timber owners incorporate. Out 
of their number they select a manager. This is pre- 


sumably the originator and guiding spirit of the enter- 
prise, altho the other stockholders are usually lumber- 
men. Plans are now made for the development of the 
property, which consists of building a mill, logging 
railroads and camps. Assuming, for illustration, that 
the value of the timber blocked was $1,000,000, it 
might be reasonable to suppose that $500,000 would 
build the plant and furnish working capital. At this 
point either a new enterpriser comes in, purchases the 
timber and furnishes the capital to construct the plant 
or else the owners of the timber take into their cor- 
poration some banking interest or possibly issue bonds 
upon their timber. But 99 percent of these enterprises 
start with a heavy burden of debt. With the planning 
and financing problem solved, construction begins, and 
by the time the mill begins to saw lumber everybody 
interested has begun to wonder if the company will 
ever get out of debt, and it is to the great credit of 
the class of men who have engaged in these enter- 
prises in the past that they were more concerned about 
paying their debts than they were about dividends. 
They had a certain amount of timber to cut and certain 
debts to pay, and what they realized over and above 
this would be return of capital and profit to them. 
Their fair dealing and good faith are reflected in the 
fact that all the companies kept their accounts in such 
a way as to wipe out their assets in the timber by de- 
pletion charges and their plant accounts by depreci- 
ation as rapidly as their annual realization of profit 
permitted, applying the actual cash to the payment of 
indebtedness and not even thinking of any substantial 
profit until their indebtedness was entirely liquidated, 
so that not only were annual dividends the exception 
during the early years of the operation, but officers’ 
salaries were also as a rule fixed at a low figure. 

This period may be called the liquidating period of 
the operation, and when it has been completed the 
operation enters into the final or sugaring-off period, 
in which the stockholders finally take their profit for 
the whole period of risk. 

The life of a typical operation of this kind we will 
assume is between twenty-five and thirty years, and 
we will suppose that it began its operation about 1890 
without very definite details as to its stand of timber, 
this being a matter with which all of its stockholders 
were more familiar thru having seen the timber on the 
ground rather than its estimates on paper. We will 
assume further that the stockholders are all practical, 
busy men familiar with lumbering operations and that 
the officers are practical operators, each busy with his 
own particular problem of logging, manufacturing or 
selling the product, that good management, efficiency 
and economy of operations were obtained by comparing 
other operations thru physical observations, not thru 
refinement of reflection of these physical operations in 
the accounts. Reasonable and serviceable statistical 
records are kept of the supply of logs cut, the amount 
of lumber produced, in some cases of the amount of 
each species and even the amount of merchantable as 
compared with cull. The office also possess land records 
with land diagrams, and there have been a constant 
purchase and sale and trading in odd forties of timber 
and these transactions have been accompanied by more 
or less accurate estimates. 

Back in 1909 a little conscious effort was made to 
show a fair statement of annual income, and every 
year since that date the manager and the accounting 


* Report as chairman of conference committee of 
the Bureau of Economics of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, presented at Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
meeting at Mackinac Island, Mich., July 25, 1919. 
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department have worked out a more accurate reflection 
of annual earnings, particularly with respect to in- 
ventories and deferred charges and the dropping of un- 
necessary reserve charges, the fixing of a definite unit 
price for timber depletion and a uniform annual per- 
centage rate for depreciation of the plant. 

I believe that this represents a fair description of 
the great majority of lumber companies in all produc- 
ing regions. 

A Standardized Tax Law 


In 1913 came the passage of the seventeenth amend- 
ment to the Constitution, by which the Federal Gov- 
ernment is authorized to levy a tax on annual income. 
Whether the subsequent revenue acts have abused this 
privilege is a question for the courts to determine. 

The fixing of depletion charges for the wasting in- 
dustries is made on the basis of the fair value of 
property on March 1, 1913. This, with respect to the 
lumber industry, raises the question as to what was 
the fair value of the timber owners’ stand of timber, 
March 1, 1913. 

Similarly the valuation of depreciation requires the 
determination of the value of the plant March 1, 1913, 
together with its probable life determined either by the 
cut of its timber or its obsolescence from other causes. 

The revenue department must also scrutinize every 
step in the lumber operator’s accounts to insure the 
correctness of his annual income for the reason that 
the tax rates imposed by the revenue acts of various 
years materially differ. The final complication of the 
revenue acts is the introduction of “invested capital,” 
so that the taxpayer has three kinds of assets-reflec- 
tion to deal with: first, cost; second, value in 1913; 
third, present value. 

Irrespective of the varying amount of risk involved 
in the nature of the business, every corporation is 
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limited in its earnings to 8 percent of its invested 
capital before excess profit taxes are imposed, and the 
amount of invested capital directly affects the amount 
of the tax to be paid. 

From an economic, if not from a legal point of view, 
a great injustice is done to invested industrial capital 
by this method of determining increased rates of in- 
come tax. Capital which honestly went to work long 
years ago when a dollar had 168 percent its present 
purchasing power is placed in the eyes of the law on 
the same plane, as to earning capacity, with the dollar 
of today’s inflated currency, and, while the law ap- 
pears to set 8 percent (less 10 percent normal tax or 
7.2 percent) as the allowable rate of earning before 
excess taxes are imposed, no account is taken of the 
fact that the 8 percent realized is in dollars of de- 
preciated purchasing power, so that the owner of the 
old prewar dollar is only allowed to earn, as the case 
may be, 2 or 3 or 4 percent on the actual value of this 
old prewar dollar before being subject to punitive rates 
of taxation of his earnings. 

The revenue act itself recognized the injustice of its 
definition of invested capital, and in what appears to 
me to be a confession of its weakness are written the 
relief sections authorizing the commissioner to devise 
a means of administering with fairness a law that is 
unfair. 


Application of Tax Law to the Lumber Industry 


I call attention to these particular characteristics 
of the revenue law with respect to income tax, as they 
are peculiarly burdensome to the lumber industry. I 
shall say nothing further about the application of in- 
vested capital or the action of the relief sections of the 
present revenue act. We are bound to have our fight 
on this and it will be a fight not only by the lumber 
industry, but by the other wasting industries. 

What concerns us as lumbermen and what is a dis- 
tinct lumber industry problem in connection with the 
income tax is the determination of the proper deple- 
tion charge with respect to timber owned March 1, 


19138. The determination of the correct depletion 
charge affects the amount of income in each year. 
‘The importance of a correct determination may be 
stated as follows: An undervaluation of the timber 
subjects the owner to a tax ranging from 12 to 80 per- 
cent (1918) of the amount of such undervaluation 
and vice versa for overvaluetion; so that the revenue 
department appears as a buyer of the timber with 
everything to gain by the lowest possible valuation, 
and the timber owner appears as the seller of the tim- 
ber with everything to gain by the highest possible 
valuation. 

The Government comes not as the ordinary buyer 
but one possessed of the right of eminent domain with 
undoubted right to examine our records, to fix a valu- 
ation and to tax us accordingly, leaving our only 
remedy the slow, tedious and expensive one of the 
courts—a way almost prohibitive to most of the smaller 
timber owners. 

With all his powers, the commissioner of internal 
revenue has hesitated at the tremendous task of the 
valuations involved and no timber depletion charge has 
yet been determined by the revenue bureau. In legal cases 
involving depletion charges the bureau has admitted 
the charge claimed by the timber owner without con- 
test, but the tremendous amount of tax dependent 
upon a fair and correct determination of timber 
charges has caused the commissioner to establish a 
timber section for the purpose of valuing the. entire 
stand of timber in this country in 1913 and of auditing 
the returns of all lumber manufacturers since 1915. 

Maj. David T. Mason was appointed chief of this 
unit, as timber valuation expert, which will consist of 
a group of regional valuation engineers and an organi- 
zation of accountants and auditors at Washington. 
The valuation of timber and a certain portion of the 
audit of income returns will be based on information 
obtained by the forest industries questionnaire, which 
has been compiled under the direction of Maj. Mason. 
The principles on which this questionnaire is based 
were discussed at a conference between the officials of 
the timber section and the bureau of economics of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, at which 
conference representatives of forest industries, other 
than lumber, were present. The conference was held 
in Washington from June 18 to June 28. Stiles W. 
Burr, of St. Paul, was spokesman for the industry 
and Maj. Mason for the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
The following general principles were assented to by 
the representatives of both the Government and the 
industry. Altho the wording is my own and exception 
may be taken to my phraseology, I believe no exception 
will be taken to the substance. 


Conclusions of the Conference 


The forest industries questionnaire will inquire first 
as to purchases and sales of timber of 1,000 acres or 
more since 1910; second, as to total timber owned 
March 1, 1913; third, aggregate purchases and sales 
March 1, 1913 to 1918; fourth, timber cut from March 
1, 1913 to 1918. : 

The purpose of these inquiries is to determine the 
unit value of each species of timber and the number 
of such units owned by the taxpayer March 1, 1913. 
Maps are called for, since it is recognized that the unit 
value of timber is materially affected by its location 
with respect to mill, the extent and character of its 
grouping or blocking and the general location with 
respect to market. 

Questions are also formed to determine the relative 
accuracy of the estimates on which purchases and 
sales are based, as the ratio of the estimate to the 


,actual stand is also the ratio of the unit price on this 


estimate to the unit value for depletion. 

Conditions surrounding or affecting the purchase or 
sale are also inquired into as these surrounding con- 
ditions affect the validity of the price obtained as a 
factor in determining unit value. 

Actual cutting results are asked for as a check to 
the ratio of estimates. 

As land and sometimes other physical property are 
acquired or sold with the timber, these items must be 
given their proper weight in allocating consideration 
for the timber only. 

With respect to the detail of the information called 
for, the conference committee has gone thru the ques- 
tionnaire with what might be called a fine tooth comb, 
and we can assure the industry that every question, 
every table and every column of every table has 4 
definite and practical use, either for the determination 
of value or the auditing of returns. 

The answering of the questions as they apply to 
each taxpayer will be limited to the taxpayers’ records. 
He is not asked to recruise or reéstimate, but he is ex- 
pected to compile his existing data and to make use 
of his own knowledge of his timber. He is expected 
to, and for that matter he has the privilege to, deter- 
mine the amount in feet log scale and cords and pieces 
of his standing timber on March 1, 1913. This he can 
do by compiling his estimates, determining their rate 
of accuracy when his records show both estimate and 
yield in a specific acreage, by his own experience in 
cutting or by any evidence that he considers pertinent, 
and he is expected to make this determination of his 
stand as of March 1, 1913, in good faith and to show 
how he did it. If growth, decay, fire or changed 
methods of cutting enter into his problem, he must 
fairly deal with each. 

It is realized that, altho the timber owner might 
have made this 100 percent estimate of his timber in 
the year 1913, he then had no occasion to do so, and 
yet he is entitled to all the benefit that would have 
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accrued to him, had he done so, but no more, so that 
if the present determination made in good faith sub- 
sequently develops a gross error, he is clearly entitled 
at some future time to set up a correction of his quan- 
tity, rather than a change in his unit prices. But 
the error to be a gross error must be clearly free from 
the element of growth, decay and changed logging 
specification, and must be greater than the casual error 
within the ordinary limits of accuracy inherent in even 
the most careful cruising. 


This is shown diagrammatically in the following 
formulas which Mr. Mason used at the conference and 
which the conference agreed upon as expressing correct 
principles : 


100 percent esti- -+Growth. 
mate at present __Togses,. 
time of timber At aad 
March 3, 1010, “27 encores 

timber. =Realization, or 
total timber cut 
or sold. 


+Gross error in +Changes in 
this estimate de-__ utilization. 


veloped in fu- 4 Minor errors in 
ture. estimate. 


It is not expected that the information given by the 
average operator in response to the timber portion of 
the questionnaire will furnish a sufficient basis for ap- 
proving the unit value claimed for depletion charges. 
Perhaps in some large grouping of associate interests 
this will be the case, but the individual returns of data 
will not be expected to be sufficient in each individual 
case to prove the taxpayer’s own valuation. Hence 
the function of valuation engineer and the great co- 
operative assistance of the timber section of the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue, by virtue of which every 
answer to every question helps swell the aggregate 
volume of value—evidence acquired from all for the 
benefit of each individual taxpayer. 


Advises Codperation 


It is because of this codperative feature of the ques- 
tionnaire that the bureau of economics of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association feels it strictly 
within the field of association effort, first, to confer 
with the revenue department as invited by Mr. Callan 
and Mr. Mason with respect to the actual framing of 
the forest industries questionnaire; second, to main- 
tain thru Secretary-manager Compton and his office a 
representative of the National Association in Washing- 
ton to keep the industry and the timber section of the 
revenue bureau in close touch; third, to urge upon the 
regional associations an active campaign of education 
and instruction among their membership and among all 
other timber owners in their territory respecting the 
proper filling out of this questionnaire. 

Further, the conference committee earnestly recom- 
mends confidence in the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 


J. H. Callan, the deputy commissioner, has in the 
opinion of the committee adopted the general outline 
of a course. eminently fair to the lumber industry, 
granted that the revenue department’s interpretation 
of the law is correct; also, confidence in Maj. D. T. 
Mason, both as to his fairness of mind and as to his 
special knowledge of the conditions affecting timber 
values in the various regions and to his training as a 
forest economist, and in Charles E. Boggs as adviser 
in connection with the particular accounting problems 
of the lumber industry, as well as in the other officials 
of the revenue department appearing at the confer- 
ence. Our first hand impression after a ten days’ con- 
ference—and we wish to pass this impression on to 
every owner—was that we should get a fair deal from 
these men. We were fully impressed with the fact 
that they know their business and our business, and 
we most emphatically warn any taxpayer in the indus- 
try not to try to get by with anything that is not right. 

The conference committee also most particularly 
urges the taxpayer to post himself thoroly as to his 
timber values, for an understatement of these values 
reflects on the correct valuation made by his neighbor. 
We also particularly warn against overstatement of 
value, for such a statement will be detected and tend 
by that much to discredit other fairly made statements. 
We warn against substantiating fair valuation by evi- 
dence that is not trustworthy, for the introduction of 
erroneous evidence will reflect on an otherwise honest 
valuation. 

We urge against voicing of objections and com- 
plaints at the labor involved in answering the ques- 
tionnaire. The questionnaire is the remedy, the only 
remedy, anyone had devised for our relief from the 
hazard of applying a “‘standardized” law to a “special- 
ized” industry. Our objection and complaints are with 
the law, not with this effort of the revenue depart- 
ment to administer the law in a way that will insure 
fair treatment to the lumber industry. If you balk 
at the questionnaire or slight it, you are to some ex- 
tent prejudicing your own case, and you are also preju- 
dicing the case of other timber owners who are helping 
you by conscientiously answering the questionnaire. 

If the mass of evidence should cause the timber sec- 
tion to question an individual valuation, Maj. Mason 
has promised that the taxpayer would be advised and 
given an opportunity to submit further evidence or 
argument. With this the conference committee is fully 
satisfied, because the question then ceases to be one of 
common interest and becomes the special case of the 
individual. 

I shall not touch upon the further sections of the 
questionnaire, except to say generally of them what I 
have already said of the timber section: The same 
practical importance justifies each question and sched- 
ule; the same necessity exists for accuracy; the same 
ground for coéperative helpfulness, and the same 
underlying basis of fair treatment; the same desire 
not to put the taxpayer to unnecessary trouble or ex- 


pense. The conference committee recommends that the 
same consideration be given to these sections as to the 
timber section. 

It is the consensus of the conference committee rep- 
resenting the regional associations that each associa- 
tion itself should devise machinery for compiling data 
for its region from this questionnaire, and that such 
regional meetings as are called on this subject should 
include the discussion of a program that will provide 
for the recording of such regional statistics. The 
bureau of economics of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association will act as a central clearing house 
for the aggregation of this statistical information from 
each region for the entire industry. 

I can not conclude without a tribute to the ability, 
the reasonableness and the unselfish labor of the mem- 
bers of the conference committee selected by the bu- 
reau of economics. These men represented nearly all 
regions of the industry and also the pulpwood interests 
in the eastern and New England States. The commit- 
tee was composed of lumbermen, attorneys familiar 
with our problems, and accountants of wide and re- 
sponsible experience. I also wish to express our obliga- 
tion to the Southern Pine, the West Coast, and the 
California associations for the presence of Messrs. 
Rickey, C. P. Moore and Stowell Smith, and to Attor- 
neys Boyle, Burr and Andrews for their lucid argu- 
ments and sane counsel, and our thanks to Mr. Comp- 
ton, EB. T. Allen, and Robert Ash for their supervision 
of the long conference at Washington. I have al- 
ready expressed the feeling of the entire committee 
toward Mr. Mason and his associates. 

Mr. Boyle has fittingly summed up the whole mat- 
ter: “Taking the situation by its four corners, no 
movement in connection with the industry was ever 
inaugurated that gives such rich promise for con- 
structive result as this very tax program.” 

This result depends on our associated efforts, our 
team work, our thoro codperation. Granted this, and 
the result will not only be a fair distribution of the 
tax but a better understanding of our industrial re- 
sponsibilities and importance, better accounting, more 
efficient utilization of our forests and a more definite 
realization of their value. The data we develop for 
the industry will lay the foundation for an enlightened 
forestry within our industry. Our attention will be 
focused on conservation measures for the protection 
of our growing timber and the proper classification and 
development of our cut-over land. We may even as 
an industry see the wisdom of an active interest in 
forest economics. Our quondam aversion to the For- 
est Service will suffer a change. Mr. Graves is already 
beginning to study our point of view. After we have 
digested our questionnaire, perhaps we shall more 
rightly understand his point of view. All this and 
more will come as a constructive result from our con- 
scientious codéperative effort to prepare and compile the 
data the timber section of the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue is about to ask of the lumber industry. 








Trade Association Activities in Relation to the Law 





{Norp: This is the second and concluding instal- 
ment. ‘The first appeared in the July 19 issue.— 


EpITor.] 
Conflicting Decisions 


There has been a strange conflict between decisions 
on the prevention of sales by concerted action in those 
States where the common law has not been modified 
by statute. A leading case in Rhode Island" in 1895 
denied the issuance of an injunction to restrain members 
of an association of master plumbers from withdrawing 
their patronage by concerted action from dealers in 
plumbers’ supplies as long as such dealers sold supplies 
to plumbers who were not members of the association. 

Again, a little later in 1901 in a Kansas case the 
court declared that an association of cattle dealers 
which prohibited its members from trading with traders 
who were not members, or with anyone who dealt with 
non-members could not be restrained by injunction 
issued in favor of non-members.** But these cases have 
been few and do not represent the law of the land 
today. 

The Supreme Court of Tennessee took the opposite 
view in a case in 1899 showing similar facts.’* 

Also, in Wisconsin, in Hawarden vs. the Yough- 
fogheny & Lehigh Coal Co., in 1901, the Wisconsin 
Supreme Court held that a retailer, whose business had 
been destroyed as the result of an agreement between 
wholesale coal dealers and certain retail dealers, bind- 
ing the former to sell coal to the latter only, could 
recover damages against the parties to the agreement. 
The greater weight of decisions in this matter, based 
on the common law, is in line with the Wisconsin 
decision as stated above. The common law in many 
States has been greatly fortified by express statutory 
prohibitions. *, 

The stifling of competition by means of undue influ- 
ence brought to bear by trade associations, or by their 
members acting together, upon manufacturers or deal- 
ers or others, to induce them to refuse to trade with so- 
called “irregular” or “objectionable” dealers, or with 
consumers, has been pronounced violative of the Sher- 
man Act in several well considered decisons. 

In U. S. vs. Jellico Mountain Coal Co.” in 1891, the 
members of the “Nashville Coal Exchange” were en- 
joined from the continued violation of the Sherman 
Act. The members, consisting of Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee coal operators, and coal dealers in Nashville, 
Tenn., had agreed, under penalty of fine, (a) to ship 
no coal to Nashville and to sell no coal there except 


“4 Macauley Bros. vs. Tinerney et al., 19 R. I., 255. 
4% Downs vs. Bennett et al., 63 Kans., 653. 

%6 Bailey vs. Master Plumbers, 103 Tenn. 99. 

17146 Fed. 432. 
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to members, and (b) to sell such only at prices estab- 
lished by the “Nashville Coal Exchange.” This was 
one of the first Sherman law cases considered by the 
Federal courts. The law as applied to a substantially 
similar set of facts was reaffirmed in 1898 in U. S. vs. 
Coal Dealers’ Association. 

Agreements of many kinds have been repressed by 
the Federal courts, as violating the Sherman law. 
These touch substantially all phases of business and 
industrial activity. Indirect methods have frequently 
been used to do that which, it was known, could not 
lawfully be done directly. But the courts have made 
clear the law that whatever is unlawful when done 
directly can not lawfully be done by indirection.* 


Black Lists and White Lists 


One of the most widely used indirect methods used 
by trade associations has been the publication of “black 
lists” or “white lists.” In the case against the 
Southern Wholesale Grocers’ Association a decree had 
been already issued requiring that the members cease 
from boycotting, by agreement, those manufacturers 
who sold direct to retailers or consumers. The associ- 
ation thereupon undertook the regular issuance of the 
“Green Book” containing a list of all exclusively whole- 
sale grocers. The “Green Book” was sent to all manu- 
facturers. It was accompanied by a statement that the 
use of the “Green Book” was not in violation of the 
standing decree of the court. 

But the substantial effect was that dealers who 
were not listed in the “Green Book” had difficulty in 
buying groceries and the impression became prevalent 
that direct sales were to be made only to listed dealers. 
The issuance of the “Green Book” was held by the 
court to violate the standing decree. 

In 1913 the Philadelphia Jobbing Confectioners’ As- 
sociation was enjoined, by consent decree, from (a) 
conspiring to boycott any manufacturer for selling to 
non-members ; or (b) conspiring to obstruct such manu- 
facturers’ efforts to sell freely in the open market; (c) 
publishing “‘white lists” and (d) from any form of 
conspiracy directly or indirectly to induce manufac- 
turers to refuse to sell to non-members. 


Federal Trade Commission Decision on “Classifica- 
tion of Trade” 


In a 1918 case against the Whole Saddlery Associa- 
tion of the United States and the National Harness 


%Cf. Mines. vs. Scribner, 147 Fed. 927 (1906); 
Strauss vs. American Publishers’ Assoc., 231 U. 8S. 222 
(1913); United States vs. Southern Wholesale Gro- 
cers’ Association et al., 207 Fed. 434 (1914) ; United 
States vs. National Wholesale Jewelers’ Association 
(1914) ; consent decree. 


Manufacturers’ Association of the United States, Docket 
No. 16, of the Federal Trade Commission, an order, 
directly pertinent to “classification of trade,” was 
issued directing the respondent associations forever to 
“cease and desist” from directly or indirectly : 


1. Continuing or establishing any and all tests or 
standards of what constitutes a socalled legitimate 
jobbing or wholesale business, irrespective of the basis 
for such standard. 

2. Conspiring and combining to induce, coerce and 
compel manufacturers to refuse to recognize certain 
non-member firms as legitimate —_— or wholesalers, 
and to refuse to sell them as such. 

3. Compiling, censoring and distributing lists con- 
taining or purporting to contain all the so-called 
legitimate jobbers. 

4. Giving verbal or written notice to manufacturers 
that certain firms are not entitled to recognition as 
jobbers or wholesalers. 

5. Reporting or circulating among members the 
names of firms not in harmony with the policies of the 
association. 

6. Withdrawing, withholding, threatening to with- 
draw or withhold or urging the withdrawal or with- 
holding of patronage from firms not in harmony with 
the policy of the association. 

7. Inducing and compelling manufacturers to refuse 
to make shipments direct to the retailer on the jobber’s 
order, and from favoring manufacturers who do not 
make such direct shipments. 

8. Carrying on between and among themselves 
communications having the purpose, tendency and 
effect of inducing, coercing and compelling manufac- 
turers to refuse to recognize as legitimate jobbers and 
wholesale firms which do not conform with the policies 
of the association. 

9. Encouraging and urging retailers to confine their 
oe to or favor with their patronage, manufac- 
urers and jobbers whose sales policy is in harmony 
with the association’s requirements. 

Thus the law stands today. The courts will take 
cognizance of both direct and indirect methods and of 
the varying guises under which trade association 
activities are pursued. These are interpreted and 
judged in the light of the substantial results achieved 
thereby. The substance and not the form prevails. 
This phase of the law is of great interest to retail 
dealers today, who desire guch modification as will 
protect them from the sharp practices of those who use 
special advantages which they secure, to destroy com- 
petition. 


Control! of Prices by Trade Associations 
Association activities having for their general pur- 
pose the fixing of prices have as a rule been con- 
demned under both State and Federal statutes and 
under the common law. In one of the early State 
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cases, Emery et al. vs. The Ohio Candle Co.” in 
1890 an association of candlemakers organized for the 
specific purpose of increasing prices and ¢urtailing 
production was declared an unlawful combination. In 
this case the association membership included approxi- 
mately 95 percent of all the manufacturers operating 
within a single large marketing territory. A similar 
decision was reached in Illinois in 1892 in a case” 
showing generally similar facts, except that the mem- 
bership of the association was but a very small pro- 
portion of the total number of competitors within the 
same marketing territory. 

The following resumé of decisions in State courts is 
representative of the general standing law in the 
United States covering price control by trade associ- 
ations: 

The attempt of a Pennsylvania brewers’ association,” 
by agreement to prohibit the sale by any member of 
beer to any new customers, or to present customers of 
any other member at less than agreed price, was 
declared to be in restraint of trade, to tend to stifle 
competition and to create a monopoly contrary to the 
common interest and public policy. 

In Maryland an agreement between a retail druggists’ 
association and sellers of drugs and druggists’ supplies 
to maintain certain retail prices and to prevent any 
druggists, who would not maintain such prices, from 
securing needed supplies, was decided, in 1906, unlaw- 
ful as in restraint of trade and promotive of monopoly. 

Similar cases have arisen under both State and 
Federal laws. The standing law with respect thereto 
is substantially uniform, based essentially on the com- 
mon law.” 


A Leading Case in the Lumber Industry 


One of the most important of the leading cases deal- 
ing with efforts of trade associations to influence prices 
is State vs. Arkansas Lumber Co. et al., decided by the 
Missouri Supreme Court in 1914, the socalled “Mis- 
souri Ouster” suit. This affected the interests of many 
of the largest lumber manufacturers of the South. 

The Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association, thru 
the office of its secretary, had been issuing reports of 
market prices of lumber. The association itself had 
adopted the policy of making no recommendations as 
to prices to be charged for lumber. But the secretary 
of the association testified that in issuing reports of 
prices current he frequently raised the price when he 
thought the market justified such action, thus substi- 
tuting the discretion or judgment of an individual for 
the facts as shown by actual sales. This was not in 
accord with the association policy. It was declared by 
the court to have had a substantial effect in: fixing 
prices above the general level that would have prevailed 
in the absence of any and all such interference with 
free competition. 

This Missouri decision was based in large measure 
upon the fact that, during the period of these activi- 
ties, the prices of yellow pine received by the members 
of the association had greatly advanced. The court 
did not take cognizance of the fact that the prices of 
lumber tkruout the United States during the same 
period showed an increase as great, and in many 
instances greater, than those of yellow pine lumber, 
altho these increases in many cases were in no wise 
connected with association activities. It is doubtful 
whether in fact the activities of the Yellow Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association had any material effect in 
increasing sales prices, but they undoubtedly tended 
to stabilize current prices by making competition more 
intelligent. But the court sustained a writ of ouster 
from Missouri, which was later suspended upon the 
condition that respondents in the future 

(a) Sell lumber in Missouri in open and fair compe- 
tition with all other sellers of lumber; 

(b) Do not discriminate, as to prices or service, 
between different buyers of lumber, or different 
retailers ; 

(c) Do not participate in the circulation of any 
price reports except as such reports in good faith shall 
show actual prices received on sales; and 

(d) Do not engage in activities which are in viola- 
tion of the letter or the spirit of the antitrust laws of 
Missouri. 

The decision in this case is an apt statement of the 
standing law as to the publication and circulation of 
price and market statistics.™ 

“We are not to be understood as declaring as a 
matter of law, under our Missouri antitrust statutes, 
that dealers or manufacturers of any vendible com- 
modity or sale or manufacture may not issue a price 
current. But such a list or compilation of prices ought 
either to be compiled and promulgated by an indifferent 
or wholly disinterested person, or, if compiled and 
promulgated by an interested person, it ought to be 
honestly and fairly compiled; it ought fairly to repre- 
sent current prices as based upon actual sales, or upon 
actual offers to buy and actual offers to sell, and not 
misrepresent such prices with a view of boosting any 
prices of any item or items, If in the instant case 
there had been touching this price current matter no 
antecedent unlawful acts of the Yellow Pine associ- 
ation, if this association had not for years promulgated 
as current price lists which falsely represented and 
arbitrarily fixed the price of yellow pine lumber pur- 
suant to the adopted report of a committee on values, 
and if the secretary of the association, 
pursuing the lawful methods originated by him of 
obtaining reports from correspondents of actual sales, 


1947 Ohio St. 320. 

20More et al. vs. Bennett et al., 140 Ill. 69, 80. 
(Chicago Law Stenographers’ Association.) 

21 Nester et al. vs. Continental Brewing Co. et al., 
161 Pa. St. 473. (1894.) 

* Klingel’s Pharmacy vs. Sharp & Dohme et al. 104 
Md. 218. 
/ % Denver Jobbers’ Association et al. vs. People (Colo- 
rada), 122 Pac. 405 (1912). Chicago Washington & 
Vermilion Coal Co. et al. vs. People, 214 Ill. 421 
(1905) ; State vs. Wilson, 73 Kans. 343 (1906) ; Walsh 
vs. Association of Master Plumbers et al., 97 Mo. App. 
280 (1902) ; Bailey vs. Master Plumbers, 103 Tenn. 99 
(1899) ; Knight & Jillson Co. vs. Miller, 172 Ind. 27 
(1909) ; People vs. Milk Exchange, 145 N. Y. 267 
(1895) ; For vs. The Chicago Milk Shippers’ Associa- 
vien, 155 Ill. 166. (1885.) 

* State vs..Arkansas Lumber Co. et al., 262 Mo. 212. 


had fairly compiled and averaged such reports into a 
list of current prices of yellow pine lumber, we would 
not say that * * the acts of the association in 
this behalf were unlawful. In truth the name ‘price 
current’ explains itself in law as in diction.” 
Discrimination in Price Against Non-Members 


This is a correct statement of the standing law as to 
efforts of associations to control prices, which affect 
members and non-members alike. But frequently the 
purpose of association price activities has been to con- 
trol prices in favor of members, the result being a 
discrimination in price against non-members. 

A leading case covering this point is Hunt vs. River- 
side Coéperative Club, a Michigan case, in 1905. The 
statement of facts showed that the membership of the 
association in question was composed of manufacturers 
of plumbers’ supplies and of dealers in such supplies 
in the same market. The arrangement provided that 
the prices should be determined by a committee, that 
member manufacturers should sell at stated prices to 
member dealers but to non-member dealers only at an 
increase in price of 15 to 30 percent. The court stated: 

“The advantage that this arrangement gives the 
plumber members over the plumber non-members is 
obvious. The latter must buy their supplies either in 
the local market at excessive prices, or abroad at a 
great disadvantage. It is scarcely necessary to say 
that this arrangement was designed to create, and 
tends to create, a practical, tho possibly incomplete, 
monopoly in favor of the plumber members.” 

Upon advice of counsel the association abrogated the 
provision requiring the levy of higher prices to non- 
members than to members. But here again the court 
found that the purpose as well as the substantial effect 
of these activities was not changed by such abrogation 
and that price discrimination based on agreement was 
an implied instead of an express part of their contract. 

A large number of associations, chiefly local organ- 
izations of retail or wholesale dealers, have endeavored 
by agreements, forced upon manufacturers either ex- 
plicitly or by implication, to secure preferential prices 
for members and discrimination against non-members. 
But the courts generally have dealt severely with such 
efforts. Such trade arrangements have nowhere a 
standing in the law.% 

The utmost rigidity has characterized the judicial 
application of the Sherman law in cases presenting this 
phase of association action to the judgment of the 
Federal courts. 

The law on this point touches closely upon the 
question of the legality of agreements fixing resale 


prices. The decisions on this matter have been con- 
flicting. The legal merits of the case are still under 
dispute. The law in this connection has, however, no 


connection with the legality of trade association activi- 
ties as such. The Federal Trade Commission has for 
several years been engaged in an effort to settle the 
problem of resale price maintenance but no definite 
pronouncement has been made, 


Control of Production: Curtailment of Output 


Agreements to limit production have not character- 
ized trade association activities generally. Its most 
extensive use has, in the past, been made by associa- 
tions of coal operators, lumber manufacturers and 
paper manufacturers, and of other industries using 
natural resources. The law on this type of activities is 
somewhat confused since some courts have inclined to 
a lenient view of the legality of concerted curtailment 
of output where it is apparent that such curtailment 
is not unreasonable in the light of existing conditions, 
is not used as a means of sustaining an unwarranted 
increase in prices, or where such curtailment is con- 
sidered to be of direct public benefit. Generally speak- 
ing, however, curtailment agreements by associations 
have been condemned by both State and Federal 


.courts,*6 


This is a point on which the laws must be changed 
if the needs of business and industry are to be met 
and if the natural resources of the country are to be 
efficiently utilized. 


Division of Marketing Territory Among Members 


In a few instances, the decisions show, trade associ- 
ations, as such, have attempted to delimit the territory 
in which members may operate or to designate speci- 
fically the customers with whom given members may 
trade. The clear purpose of such action is to lessen 
competition between members and to give to each 
an exclusive “trade.” This type of activity has not 
been generally engaged in by trade associations. But 
small groups within an association have not infre- 
quently resorted to it occasionally with some temporary 
success. 

Several of the early cases show that such agreements, 
when for reasonable protective purposes, were per- 
mitted by both State and Federal courts.” They have 
been generally condemned, however, by recent decisions 
accepted as representative of the law as it stands 
today.* 


Trade Association Activities in Relation to Public 
Policy 


No legal questions of importance have been raised 
with respect to many of the usual activities of trade 


* Knight & Jillson Co. et al. vs. Miller, 172 Ind. 27, 
81 (1909) ; Reeves vs. The Decorah Farmers’ Coipera- 
tive Society et al., 160 Iowa 194 (1913); Judd vs. 
Harrington, 139 N. Y. 105 (1893) ; Chesapeake & Ohio 
Fuel Co., U. 5, 105 Fed. 938 (1900) and 115 
Fed. 610 (1902) ; United States vs. Jellico Mountain 
Coal Co., 46 Fed. 432 (1901) ; Gibbs vs. McNeeley, 102 
Prine (1900) ; 107 Fed. 210 (1901) ; 118 Fed. 120. 

2% State vs. Arkansas Lumber Co. 169 S. W. 145 
(1914) ; Gibbs vs. McNeeley, 102 Fed. 594 (1900) ; 107 
Fed. 210. (1901.) 

Montgomery Ward & Co. vs. South Dakota Mer- 
chants’ & Hardware Dealers’ Association, 150 Fed. 413 
(C, C, 1907) ; Bohn Manufacturing Co. vs. Hollis, 54 
Minn. 2238. (1893.) 

* Straus vs. Am. Publ. Assoc., 177 N. Y. 473 (1904) ; 
funck vs. Farmers’ Elevator Co. 142 Iowa 621 (1909) ; 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association vs. State of Mis- 
sissippi, 95 Miss. 337. (1909.) 


associations. When done in good faith united efforts 
toward standardizing materials and grades of product, 
improving and systematizing cost accounting methods ; 
disseminating technical and trade information, main- 
taining traffic and service bureaus and credit rating 
agencies, organizing mutual and interinsurance socie- 
ties, urging favored legislative and governmental 
policies and promoting general friendly social inter- 
course, contribute to the benefit of the membership and 
directly or indirectly to the public welfare. 

Most of the adverse judicial decisions in cases 
involving trade association activities show an abuse 
of powers which, if reasonably and properly exercised, 
do not violate the laws. The decisions have been gen- 
erally definite and precise enough to furnish a trust- 
worthy guide to the great majority of persons in 
industry and trade, who desire to obey rather than to 
evade the laws. Evasion and disguise are of little avail 
where the substantial facts are known. In the opinion 
of the United States Supreme Court declared in the 
Tobacco Case in 1911 it is stated that the Sherman Act 
embraces 
“every conceivable act which could peasy come 
within the spirit or purpose of the prohibitions of the 
law, without regard to the garb in which such acts 
were clothed and that there was no possibility of 
frustrating that policy by resorting to any disguise or 
subterfuge of form, since resort to reason rendered it 
impossible to escape by indirection the prohibitions of 
the statute.” 

The most effective way of preventing violation of 
the law by business and industry is to make it possible 
for business and industry to be conducted profitably 
within the law. ‘Trade association activities as now 
organized, for example, in the lumber industry promote 
efficiency, fair methods of competition, stability of 
prices and wages and equality of opportunity among 
competitors. 

The laws affecting the organization of business and 
industry are still based, in large measure, upon the 
now obsolescent theory that in the enforcement of 
unhampered and unrestrained competition lies the 
only sure security of the public against exploitation. 
But this structure of misguided legislation will be 
made eventually to conform to the needs of industry 
and commerce. Intelligent competition upon a basis 
of equality of opportunity and equality of knowledge 
has no terrors either for the public or for industry. 
But such competition is not possible except thru co- 
operation, 

In the end the right always triumphs. Public under- 
standings of the facts and needs of industry can not 
be permanently withheld. Economic laws in the long 
run will overwhelm legislation set up in defiance of 
them. Recognition by courts and legislatures of the 
trade association as a constituent necessary part of 
the organization of efficient modern American business 
will mean public recognition of the fact, long since 
known to successful men in business and industry, and 
fast becoming apparent to the American people, that it 
is not competition but codperation in competition which 
is the life of trade. 


LABORATORY EXHIBITS WOOD PRODUCTS 


SEATTLE, WasH., July 19.—A pair of green, 
silken socks woven from fine fibers made from 
spruce and a coil of stout binder twine spun from 
twisted strands of fir are two of the typical prod- 
ucts of western woods displayed on a panel just 
received in the offices of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association from the Forest Products Labor- 
atory at Madison, Wis. 

The exhibit has been arranged as a demonstra- 
tion of the practical results obtained thru the re- 
search work at the laboratory, and illustrates and 
emphasizes once more that sawed and finished lum- 
ber is the crudest commercial product of the tree. 

Among other interesting specimens included in 
the exhibit are furniture, reed and braid, used in 
making wicker furniture; paper rug yarn, exten- 
sively used in making bathroom mats and small 
household rugs; linoleum, with attractive patterns, 
made from wood flour and linseed oil; paper bag- 
ging that may be used in __ of the jute bags 
commonly employed in sacking grain; paper ab- 
sorbent, which was quite generally used during the 
war as a successful substitute for absorbent cotton; 
artificial lath, produced from a mixture of wood 
flour and used as a substitute for wood lath; basket 
braid, made from twisted strands of paper; insulat- 
ing rods and tubes, binder twine, paper cloth, g1ue 
tissue wrapping twine, paper webbing and rope, 
all produced from paper, which in turn had been 
produced from native wood. 

Wood flour is the basis of such products as 
phonograph records, insulating tubes and artificial 
lath. The flour consists of spruce wood chemically 
treated and ground into a fine powder. The ver- 
satility of this flour is demonstrated by the fact 
that it is used in the peaceful art of making toys, 
as well as in the more violent art of manufacturing 
dynamite. A case containing gun powder made 
from wood flour is included in the exhibit. 

The manufacture of clothing from artificial silk 





‘produced from spruce presents wonderful possi- 


bilities. The pair of socks on display is a mere 
example. A strip of silken cloth, tied with a silken 
cord—both made from spruce—shows what can be 
done in this direction. 





STEEL INGoT production by thirty companies dur- 
ing May totaled only 1,929,000 tons, compared with 
2,240,000 tons in April, and 3,287 tons in May of 
last year. 
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NEWS NOTES FROM THE NATION’S CAPITAL 


Transportation Conference Submits Railroad Program to Congress — Engineer Argues for Public Works 
Department—Tie Situation to Be Investigated—Air Service Proves Worth 


WOULD INVESTIGATE TIE SITUATION 


Wasuinaton, D. C., July 22.—Representative 
L. C. Dyer, of St. Louis, has introduced in the 
House of Representatives a resolution directing the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to make an ex- 
haustive investigation into the cross tie situation 
and transmit a report to Congress with recommen- 
dations for remedying it. Mr. Dyer calls attention 
to criticisms of the present system of purchasing 
ties and to statements that some railroads claim 
to be unable to secure a sufficient quantity to meet 
their immediate demands. He goes back into his- 
tory to some extent and also projects the matter 
into the future, seeking information as to metal, 
cement and other possible substitutes. : 

He referred to the use of metal ties in some 
European countries. The commission is to inquire 
into the use of metal ties, the dwindling supply of 


available oak timber, the relative value of southern - 


pine, fir and other substitutes for oak, and possible 
substitutes other than metal and cement for the 
wood tie. 

E. H. Clapp, of the Forest Service, testifying 
before the House committee on interstate and for- 
eign commerce, declared that at the present rate of 
cutting, America’s available timber is being cut 
off at the rate of approximately 60,000,000 feet, 
board measure, annually. He referred to the tie 
situation as alarming. Mr. Clapp was invited to 
discuss the Dyer resolution, which, however, was 
not introduced until Monday. He strongly advo- 
cated the use of metal ties, which he considered 
practicable. While the metal ties in use in Europe 
would not supply the need here, Mr. Clapp thought 
a metal tie of somewhat different type could be 
substituted for it to supplement the dwindling sup- 
ply of the higher grade oak. If the Dyer resolu- 
tion goes thru it will be a long time before the 
commission can cover the ground exhaustively and 
submit a report containing definite and specific 
recommendations as to possible substitutes for the 
wood tie or any other adequate solution of the tie 
problem. 

The matter is being followed closely by L. C. 
Boyle, counsel for the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, and Robert Ash, his assistant. 





PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT NEEDED 


WasuineTon, D. C., July 21.—An indication of 
the need of a department of public works is con- 
tained in the following article arising from the con- 
ference on national public works of engineers, 
architects and constructors, which has been sent out 
by M. O. Leighton, chairman: 


The rivers of our country are the nation’s greatest 
industrial plant. They furnish transportation, power, 
irrigation and domestic water supply. They perpetu- 
ate swamps, define natural and political boundaries 
and furnish sites for parks and places of recreation. 
They are the receptacles for city sewage. They rise 
in flood and destroy lives and property and to compen- 
sate for this they harbor fish which constitute a not 
insignificant portion of our food supply. They are 
essential to placer mining, to numerous industrial 
processes, to fire protection and to some kinds of engi- 
neering construction, 

Rivers are rivers. They are a unit from source to 
mouth. They all run down hill, discharge the same 
old water and invoke the same hydraulic principles. 
Each problem that they present merges with every 
other and there can be no final and satisfactory solu- 
tion of one that does not defer to the requirements of 
every other. One may as well try to separate the 
functions of a hand or a foot from those of the re- 
mainder of the body. If there be any Government 
function that requires a single authority and sane, 
consistent and codrdinated management it is the func- 
tion relating to rivers. Now look: 

Water power development is under the. control of 

(1) The Department of War; corps of engineers 
(2) The Department of the Interior 
(a) The Geological Survey 
(b) The General Land Office, and, in cer- 
tain cases, 
(c) The Reclamation Service 
(d) The National Park Service 
(e) The Bureau of Indian Affairs 
(3) The Department of Agriculture, Forest Serv- 
ice. 


If these rivers rise in flood 

(1) The warnings are sounded by_the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Weather Bureau. 

(2) The amount of water is measured by the De- 
partment of the Interior ; Geological Survey, 
in most cases, and Reclamation Service in 
others. 

(3) And certain ex post facto observations and 
conclusions are delivered by the Depart- 
ment of War, corps of engineers. 

If these rivers are to be used for irrigation 

(1) Any public lands involved must be subject to 
the action of the Department of the Inte- 
rior, General Land Office, except 

(2) If any lands in the national forests are in- 
volved there must be approval of or inter- 


e 








ference by the Department of Agriculture, 
Forest Service, or 

(3) If any of the project occupies land in an In- 
dian reservation there must be approval of 
or interference by the Department of the 
Interior, office of Indian affairs. 


(4) Furthermore, if the project be one of the 
Government’s own then it is presided over 
by the Department of the Interior, Reclama- 
tion Service. 


(5) And then the whole thing may be subject to 
the consent of the Department of War, 
corps of engineers, under the guise of in- 
terference with navigation, whether there 
be any actual navigation or not. 


If it becomes necessary to make a river survey that 
work may fall to any one of the following: 


(1) The Department of War, corps of engineers 


(2) The Department of State, International Joint 
Boundary Commission 


(3) The Department of Commerce, Coast and 
Geodetic Survey 
(4) The Department of Agriculture 
(a) Bureau of Roads and Rural Engineering 
(b) Forest Service 
(c) Bureau of Soils 
(d) Weather Bureau 


(5) The Department of the Interior 
(a) Geological Surve 
b) General Land Office 
c) Reclamation Service 
(d) Bureau of Indian Affairs 
(e) National Park Service. 


If questions arise as to wet and overflowed lands the 
following departments find points of entrance: 


(1) Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Roads 
and Rural Engineering 
(2) Department of the Interior 
(n) Reclamation Service 
(b) Geological Survey 
(3) Department of War, corps of engineers. 
If an issue arises as to the deposit of sewage or other 
foreign matter, a “look in” is accorded to one or more 
of the following: 


(1) Department of the Treasury, Bureau of the 
Public Health Service 


(2) aa ee of War, corps of engineers and 
: alifornia Debris Commission 


(3) Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Public 
Roads and Rural Engineering ; also the For- 
est Service 

(4) Department of the Interior 
(a) Reclamation Service 
(b) Geological Survey 
(c) National Park Service 

(5) Department of State, International Joint 
Boundary Commission. 


This is not all, but it is sufficient. All these de- 
partments operate independently. Instances of mutual 
working agreement are so rare as to cause special 
comment. Each department has its own regulations 
and rules of procedure, its own ideas, specifications, 
methods and specific objects. We frequently find them 
standing at either side or at opposite ends of a river 
sticking their tongues out at each other. The race 
for departmental supremacy is often more prominent 
than the object to be attained by the official activities. 

Then think of the overheads, the duplications, the 
cross purposes, the multiple accounting and the techni- 
cal and clerical help, also the duplicated property and 
equipment and the duplicated traveling expenses. 
Think of it all, you men who are accustomed to man- 
age a business, and —- decide whether we need a 
department of public works. 





AIR SERVICE DETECTS FOREST FIRES 


WasuinerTon, D. C., July 21—The importance 
of the army Air Service ‘at this time when disastrous 
forest fires are raging in Montana, Idaho, Wash- 
ington and Oregon, not now under aerial fire pro- 
tection, is indicated in California where the Air 
Service has been the means of detecting many fires 
which have been quickly extinguished. 

During the week ended July 19 flying officers of 
the March, Alessandro, and Rockwell fields made 
a total of sixty-five flights covering 7,707 miles in 
a little more than 100 hours and discovered ten fires. 
For the four weeks ended July 19, 259 flights were 
made and twenty-seven fires discovered. 

The balloon division is doing superior work from 
its Ross field, Arcadia station, and so intense is 
the interest in the work that the commanding offi- 
eers are participating personally in observations. 


MAY LEGISLATE TO SAVE AIR SERVICE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 22.—It begins to look 
as if Congress will pass supplemental legislation 
to prevent the complete wreck of the Air Service 
of the army, which is threatened as a result of the 
cutting of funds for the pay of the army and the 
reduction of the special fund for the Air Service 
from $83,000,000 recommended to $25,000,000. 

The Air Service experts want authority to pur- 
chase 1,050 planes of various types to round out 
the present equipment, which would cost approxi- 
mately $30,000,000. If given only part of this 
money they will be able to go ahead just that far. 


OFFERS RAILWAY LEGISLATION PROGRAM 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 23.—The program of 
remedial railroad legislation suggested by the Na- 
tional Transportation Conference, was laid before 
the House committee on interstate and foreign 
commerce by Harry B. Wheeler, of Chicago, chair- 
man of the conference. 

The National Transportation Conference was 
ealled by the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, and was attended by representatives of all 
important interests which are directly affected by 
transportation—commercial and industrial, agri- 
cultural, financial, labor, governmental, transporta- 
tion, economic, civic and social. 


Briefly stated, the program provides for the 
following: 


Return of the railroads to private ownership and 
operation as soon as the necessary remedial legis- 
lation can be enacted. 

Consolidation of existing railroads into strong 
competitive systems. 

Requirement that all carriers engaged in inter- 
state commerce subject themselves as corporations 
to Federal jurisdiction. 

Exclusive Federal regulation of the capital ex- 
penditures and the security issues of all carriers 
engaged in interstate commerce. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission to retain 
its present powers and be given additional author- 
ity over rates. 


Creation of a Federal transportation board to 
promote the development of a national system of 
rail, water and highway transportation; to pass 
upon the public necessity for capital expendi- 
tures; to regulate security issues; to administer 
and enforce the measures that may be adopted for 
strengthening and stabilizing railroad credit; to 
determine the grouping or consolidation of rail- 
roads deemed to be in the public interest; and to 
carry out plans authorized by Congress for merg- 
ing all railroads engaged in interstate commerce 
into strong competing systems. 


Adjustment of the wages and working conditions 
of railroad employees by boards consisting of 
equal numbers of representatives of railroad em- 
ployees and railroad officers, with the Federal 
transportation board as referee. 


Adoption by Congress of a plan for the stabiliza- 
tion of railroad revenues and credit by means of— 


(a) Enactment of a statutory rule providing that 
the rate structure established by public authority shall 
be designed to yield a net return of 6 ——— per 
annum upon the aggregate fair value of the property 
of the roads in each traffic section of the country, such 
fair value to be determined after due consideration of 
both physical value and earning power. 


(b) Use of the aggregate property investment ac- 
counts of the railroads as the fair value of the property 
for rate making purposes pending the completion of the 
valuation now being made by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 


(c) Creation of two kinds of contingent funds—an 
individual railroad contingent fund established by each 
road to support its own credit, and a general railroad 
contingent fund maintained by contributions from all 
prosperous roads, managed by trustees appointed by the 
Federal transportation board and used to support the 
credit of all of the railroads of the country. Any 
excess in the general railroad contingent fund above 
$750,000,000 is to be used for the general development 
of the transportation system of the country. 

Creation of a railroad reserve fund administered by 
the Federal transportation board to facilitate the 
prompt stabilization of railroad credit; and loan of 
$500,000,000 to this fund by Congress as soon as the 
railroads are returned to their owners; the loan to be 
used, if necessary, in making advances to the general 
railroad contingent fund, and to be repaid with interest 
from moneys contributed by the railroads to the general 
railroad contingent fund. 

Determination and announcement by the Federal 
transportation board of the grouping or consolidation 
of railroads deemed to be in the public interest; and 
»uthorization for the board to require such consolida- 
tions if they shall not have been effected or well 
advanced within a period of five years after the board 
has declared them desirable. 

Organization of the board of directors of each consol- 
idated railroad system with twelve members of the 
board—one to be a representative of the employees of 
the system nominated for such position by the em- 
ployees, and three to be selected by the Federal trans- 
portation board to represent the principal interests 
involved in the territory served. 


Passage by Congress of a general Federal in- 
corporation act along the lines of the laws in- 
corporating national banks and nationalizing State 
banks as a means of bringing about compulsory 
Federal incorporation of the railroads was urged 
before the committee today by Alexander W. Smith, 
of Atlanta. 

Prof. Emory R. Johnson, of the chair of trans- 
portation and commerce, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, discussed in detail the recommendation that 
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the remedial legislation make provision for a Fed- 
eral transportation board. ; 

Under the plans proposed by the National Trans- 
portation Conference, this board would have real 
authority and vast responsibilities. The conference 
did not think it would be wise to require the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to exercise the admin- 
istrative functions that must be performed to in- 
sure the success of railroad regulation. 

In presenting the financial questions involved, 
Paul M. Warburg, of New York, until recently 
governor of the Federal Reserve Board, made a 
plea that the railroads be required to ‘‘pay their 
own board.’’ Among other things, he said: 

If by paying higher prices for all necessaries of life 
the consumer bore the cost of increased wages involved 
in the cost of production of these articles, there is no 
reason why, in the case of freight charges the principle 
of cost should be abandoned. 

The witness declared, in support of this argu- 
ment, that there appeared no reason why this cost 
of transportation, forming only a fraction of the 
total cost of things, should be furnished at a loss, 
to be made good by taxation levied indiscriminately 
from all instead of having the transportation paid 
by those directly served. 

His contention was that there is no reason why 
the man paying high rent for dark and narrow 
quarters in crowded city tenements should pay the 
transportation for the commuter who lives in 
healthier and more commodious quarters and pays 
a lower rent. There would be no reason why a 
fairly self sufficient farmer should pay taxes in 
order that the manufacturer might receive coal or 
ores at a transportation charge below cost. 

Mr. Warburg declared he believed the transporta- 
tion conference was making no mistake in assuming 
that the public interest would be best served by 
not unnecessarily increasing the burden of taxa- 
tion by arbitrarily adding to it the deficiencies 
caused by transportation to be furnished below cost. 
He explained that the plan proposed by the con- 
ference was that Congress should enact a statutory 
rule requiring that rates and fares to be established 
by public authority ‘‘yield the railroads of each 
traffic section of the United States revenue suf- 
ficient to produce, after proper provision for re- 
newals and depreciation, a net return available for 
interest and dividends of not less than 6 percent 
on the aggregate final valuation of the property of 
the railroads devoted to the public service in each 
of the several sections.’’ 





VICTORY MEDALS DELAYED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 21.—Lumbermen who 
served in the army will be interested in the follow- 
ing announcement of the War Department: 

The distribution of Victory medals is delayed. In 
view of the large number of applications now being 
received attention is called to the fact that Victory 
medals will not be ready for issue for several months. 
The method of distribution has not been determined, 
but it will probably follow the general scheme now 
being used for the distribution of the Victory button. 
Wide publicity will be given to the adopted scheme 
when medals are ready for issue. Applications for 
medals should not be made until that time, 


NEW LUMBERING TOWN FOUNDED 


LAKE CHARLES, LA., July 24.—Bel is the name 
of a brand new town in Allen Parish. It is 
indeed so new that it does not even appear on 
any of the newest maps that are continually 
being issued. This new village is situated on 
the ‘‘Frisco’’ railroad and is being built by the 
J. A. Bel Lumber Co., of which James W. Gard- 
ner is general manager. Mr. Gardner declares 
that the new town will be the prettiest thing in 
lumbering and sawmilling that ever sprang up 
in all this section, when it is finished. Bel was 
named in honor of that prince of good fellows, 
‘*the last of the Romans’’ whose death last De- 
cember was sincerely mourned. It is to be head- 
quarters for the logging business of the J. A. 
Bel Lumber Co., whose mill is in this city. The 
logs are brought from Bel, the big logging camp, 
to Lake Charles by railroad, dumped into the 
— part of the big lake and then towed to the 
mill, 

The village of Bel is in the midst of a vast 
area of virgin southern pine stumpage—enough 
in fact to last fifteen years. One hundred men 
are now employed as flatheads cutting logs and 
as many more will be put on just as soon as they 
can be found. Fifty dwelling houses are being 
built and they are of strictly modern type. 
Two streets have been laid off and the houses 
are built facing each other in regular city style. 
Nothing is to be spared that will in any way 
make the camp ideal in every particular, Im- 
mense tanks have been erected and a first “lass 
system of waterworks has been established. 
Fifteen miles of tram road is being constructed, 
while a commissary or ‘‘company store,’’ as it 
is called, has been built and is now in operation. 
The company expects to have everything in 
readiness for official opening by Aug. 15. 





LUMBER TRANSPORTATION NOTES 


ASSIGNS LUMBER CASES FOR HEARING 

WaAsHINGTON, D. C., July 22.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission announces the assignment of 
lumber cases for hearing as follows: 

No. 10697—Trexler Lumber Co. vs. Director Gen- 
eral et al—-Chamber of Commerce rooms, 55 Lib- 
erty Street, New York City, Sept. 15, before Ex- 
aminer Fleming. 

No. 10697—Trexler Lumber Co. vs. Director Gen- 
eral et al——Chamber of Commerce rooms, 55 Lib- 
erty Street, New York City, Sept. 15, before Ex- 
aminer Fleming. 

No. 10712—Lowry Lumber Co. vs. Director Gen- 
eral, Illinois Central R. R. Co. et al_—Kansas City, 
Mo., Sept. 11, before Examiner Woodrow. 

No. 9791—Beekman Lumber Co. vs. Salem, 
Winona & Southern Railroad Co. et al.—Sept. 8, 
Kansas City, before Examiner Woodrow. 

No. 8819—West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association vs. Boston & Albany et al.—Portland, 
Ore., Sept. 22, before Examiner Butler. 

No. 10183—Atlantic Lumber vs. New York, 
Philadelphia & Norfolk Railroad Co.—Boston, Sept. 
18, before Examiner Pattison. 

No. 10626—Rockford Lumber & Fuel Co. vs. 
Director General, Chicago & North Western Rail- 
way Co. et al.—Federal Building, Chicago, Sept. 8, 
before Examiner Gartner. 

No. 10635—The Wright Tie Co. vs. Batesville 
Southwestern Railroad Co., Director General et al. 
—Hotel Jefferson, St. Louis, Sept. 8, Examiner 
Woodward. 

No. 10715—Underwood Veneer Co. vs. Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Co. et al.—Wausau, 
Wis., Sept. 17, Examiner Woodward. 


Edward Hines Lumber Co. vs. Director General, 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy et al.—Federal Build- 
ing, Chicago, Sept. 10, Examiner Barélay. 


ALLEGE DISCRIMINATION IN RATES 


PORTLAND, OrE., July 19.—Practically every lum- 
ber and tie manufacturer west of the Cascade 
Mountains between Portland and the California 
boundary has joined in an appeal to the Railroad 
Administration to secure for lumber shippers the 
same rate between local points in Oregon that pre- 
vails between local points in Washington. Alleging 
that discrimination is practiced, the Willamette 
Valley Lumbermen’s Association and twenty-two 
firms of the western part of the State will present 
a solid front, backed by the State Chamber of 
Commerce and other civic and commercial organi- 
zations in demanding an equalization of rates. It 
is asked that a public hearing be given the matter 


by the local traffic committee of the Railroad Ad- 
ministration. 

From Bend, Ore., comes the report that Louis 
Hill and associates own in eentral Oregon, from the 
summit of the Cascade Mountains to the Deschutes 
River, approximately 45,000 acres of valuable pine 
timber, which surrounds the proposed line of the 
Portland & Southeastern Railroad. The line will 
be projected from Mount Angel to Bend as‘soon as 
the railroads are turned back to private ownership. 


TO BUILD RAILROAD TO TIMBER TRACT 


SALTILLO, Mexico, July 21.—As a means of 
affording a transportation outlet for a large tract 
of virgin timber land and of bringing about the 
agricultural development of the intervening coun- 
try, the Mexican Government is constructing a 
railroad from Saltillo into the mountains, travers- 
ing a rich valley region for part of the distance. 
The new line will be about 40 miles long. The tim- 
ber tract which it will penetrate is owned by E. E. 
Shaw, of the City of Mexico, and associates. They 
plan to build a large lumber mill and to operate 
the industry on a large scale when the railroad is 
finished. 
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NO REVISION OF LUMBER RATES 


San Francisco, Cauir., July 19.—Telegrams 
just received from Washington indicate that there 
will be no revision of lumber freight rates at 
present. The California white and sugar pine in- 
terests approved of the proposed Tariff 32-A, with 
a few minor revisions. Two hearings were held 
on the matter on the Coast, during June, by the dis- 
trict freight traffic committees. 

After some correspondence with Washington 
officials, two telegrams were received here on July 
18 by the California White & Sugar Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association. 

Edward Chambers, director division of traffic of 
the railroad Administration wired as follows: 

After careful consideration of your wire of July 16, 
we have concluded to discontinue any further consider- 
ation of proposed lumber tariff. It seems impossible to 
have it satisfactory to all the interested shippers, which 
means if we should submit it to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for consideration, many objections 
would be presented and vom likely could not dispose 
of the matter before end of Federal contract. 

Max Thelen, director of public service of the 
Railroad Administration, wired as follows: 

Conclusions have been reached that it will not be 
possible to conclude adjustment sought in Tariff 32-A 
during period of Federal control. The lumber interests 
themselves are by no manner of means agreed as to 
what ought to be done, and if they were under General 
Order 58, it would be necessary to submit the whole 
matter to interested State commissions for expression 
of their views. In. these circumstances it has been 
thought best to discontinue further consideration. 





LUMBERMAN PROTESTS ATTACK ON SPRUCE CHIEF 


SEATTLE, WasH., July 19.—J. J. Donovan, of 
the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, has issued a 
vigorous protest against the attack on Brig. Gen. 
Brice P. Disque, head of the spruce production 
division. Mr. Donovan has sent the following self- 
explanatory telegram to Congressman Linn H. 
Hadley at Washington, D. C.: 


Please protest emphatically against statement author- 
ized by Representative Frear on basis of Providence 
Journal affidavits attacking Gen. Disque and the spruce 
production work in the Northwest. Gen. Disque won 
the confidence and support of 90 poomt of the opera- 
tors and employees in the lumber industry. There was 
neither politics nor graft in the work. Ninety million 
dollars was authorized. Half was spent. No factory 
in the United States waited a day for airplane lumber 
ordered here, Sixty-five percent of the output went to 
our Allies and it is to be paid for ~ them. We pro- 
duced 140,000,000 feet for airplane lumber at reason- 
able cost, considering circumstances. War Department 
ordered 300,000,000 feet for 1919, and we were ready. 
People complaining of small percentage of airplane 
in logs expect 30 percent sirloin in a steer. Gen. 
Disque put all Northwest mills on equal footing and 
took their entire product for the Government. e 
incurred enmity of a few operators and of Bolshevik 
labor leaders. He deserves thanks of Congress for his 
work. Investigation welcome, but not by committee 
ae prejudges case and publishes statement prior to 

earings. 


Congressman Frear, after referring to the mes- 
sage as a ‘‘rambling telegram,’’ has replied to 
Mr. Donovan in a letter, the substance of which 
has been telegraphed to this city as follows: 


Your telegram to Congressman Hadley received. I 
do not know what statement you say is authorized in 
regard to the affidavits of the Providence Journal. The 
affidavits have been given to me, together with other 
information that contains charges to be investigated. 
I have made no statement regarding the affidavits or 
information to anyone, because from my experience all 
the testimony has to be examined before its acceptance. 
Neither am I prepared to accept any eulogies or defense 
of anyone connected with the air service without equal 
investigation, where the facts are in controversy. I 
note in your telegram that you welcome an investiga- 
tion, but not by a committe which has prejudiced the 
case by the publication of statement prior to the 
hearing. Whether = welcome an investigation or not 
is immaterial to the committee. Mr. Hadley desires 
to have me reply to you and I am glad to do so, and 


poi to meet you if our committee goes to the Pacific 
coast. 


In a published interview Mr. Donovan repeats 
that the members of the spruce production corpora- 
tion welcome the proposed investigation, but that 
to have a member of Congress accept, without the 
semblance of a hearing or investigation into the 
work, the word of the Providence Journal that 
there was graft and inefficiency ‘‘is too much like 
convicting a man before he is tried.’? Mr. Donovan 
continues: 


Gen. Disque really accomplished wonders here and 
received the thanks of the War Department and the 
Distinguished Service Medal for his efforts in behalf of 
the airplane program. On July 12 of last year I went 
into the Olympic Peninsula on a tour of inspection to 
view things from the angle of an engineer and a busi- 
ness man as well, and when I went back again seventy- 
five days later I found the most wonderful plant of its 
kind in the world, with railroads, tunnels and one of 
the biggest railroad cuts ever undertaken. 

t was splendid. The only waste was the natural 
waste which is inevitable in war time, and the fact 
that the whole thing was built without producing 
results may be charged only to the fact that the armis- 
tice was signed two weeks before he was scheduled to 
produce spruce on an enormous scale. 

John D. Ryan, head of all aircraft production, chosen 
because of his recognized ability as an organizer, came 
here last August and formed the corporation of which 
I was named a member to serve without pay. With 
me were William H. Ladd, of Portland, banker; E. G. 
Griggs, of Tacoma, lumberman; J. S. Graham, Seattle. 
lumberman: Lieut. Col. C. P. Stearns, of Portland. 
president, and Maj. Eastman, of Portland. 

Mr. Frear says that the lumber cost $650 a thousand 
feet. In this sum he has included the $45.000,000 of 
the $90,000,000 appropriation which was spent in 
building plants, railroads and other necessities. He 
has neglected to state that Mr. Ryan, foreseeing just 
such a state of affairs as now exists, made arrange- 
ments that the Allied governments should bear their 
share of the expense of the undertaking on a basis of 
percentage of material furnished them. They secured 
65 percent, and will pay for that amount when the 
time comes to settle their account with this Govern- 


ment. 


In soME States paroled prisoners from the peni- 


tentiaries are being paid $5 a day for work in the 
harvest fielas, 
{i 
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NORTHERN HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS IN JOINT MEETING 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN’ LUMBERMAN] 


Mackinac IsLtanpD, Micu., July 24.—The 
thirteenth annual meeting of the Michigan Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association was held at the 
Grand Hotel here today in conjunction with the 
mid-summer meeting of the Northern Hemlock & 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association. 

President W. L.‘Saunders of the Michigan Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association, called the meet- 
ing to order and Secretary J. C. Knox, of the same 
association, presented his report, which covered the 
history of the association, beginning with its first 
meeting at Ottawa Beach in 1906. 

The finances of the association were reported in 
prosperous condition, with a balance in the general 
fund of $8,000 and nearly $3,000 on the forest fire 
fund. Secretary Knox reported that the Pacific 
rate case, after a long fight, had been finally set- 
tled to the satisfaction of all concerned. 

Mr. Knox said: ‘‘ We, as an association, have 
asked our congressman at Washington to support 
the Cummins Bill, which, if enacted into law, will 
take direct control out of the hands of the Govern- 
ment and turn the control over to the real owners, 
which we believe will be to the best interest of the 
shippers in general. We call your particular at- 
tention to the Jumber industry questionnaire which 
will be placed in your hands shortly and our Mr. 
Bigelow, who has been very active in its preparation 
in cobperation with Maj. Mason, who has had the 
matter in charge, will no doubt influence you to 
give this matter your closest attention so that 
equitable taxes can be assessed on a proper basis.’’ 

He spoke of the death of John 8. Weidman, who 
passed away in May, and paid a fitting tribute to 
him. He was one of the most faithful members of 
the association. 

On a motion by Mr. Raber, who is chairman of 
the committee on legislation, a resolution was 
adopted endorsing the Cummins Bill. A resolution 
was also adopted endorsing the suggestions of At- 
torney Boyle in reference to the League of Na- 
tions. In brief this resolution declared that the 
members looked with disfavor on the passage by 
Congress of any radical endorsement of the League 
of Nations if it in any way obstructed American 
citizenship, as covered by the Monroe Doctrine, or 
if it gave up the individuality of the citizens of 
this country. The association also went on record 
as opposing the Moses 8-hour bill as well as other 
legislative matters now before Congress. 

The report of J. Lee Morford on fire protection 
summed up the facts that the situation was serious 
at this time, altho thirty-one wardens were at work 
in the State; that May and April were free from 
fires, but that since June 10 the chief and his co- 
workers had had to fight 192 fires; and that the 
southern peninsula has been very busy fighting 
fires, with the comparatively small total loss of 
$37,000. 

Charles Abbott, chairman of the market condi- 
tions committee, reported, with regard to hard- 
woods, that a study of the July 1 stock lists indi- 
cates a supply of 9,000,000 feet less than one year 
ago, and fewer mills operated. Number 2 common 
and better hardwood shows a decrease of 13,000,- 
000 feet from one year ago, and 20,000,000 feet 
less than on July 1, 1917; No. 3 common hardwood 
23,000,000 feet less than 1917 but a few million 
more than 1918, altho unsold stock in No. 2 com- 
mon and better amounted to one-third of the 
amount of stock on hand—63,000,000 feet July, 
1918—and altho No. 3 common showed a 12,000,- 
000-foot increase from one year ago, and altho the 
unsold No. 3 common is less than July five years 
ago. The total hemlock stocks amounted to 50,- 
000,000 feet July 1, compared with 77,000,000 feet 
in 1918, with 23,000,000 feet of it sold, leaving the 
comparative amount of stock unsold one-third less 
than at that time. 

The condition of hemlock compared with July 
1, 1918, is not unlike hardwood. Unsold hemlock is 
hard to find and the demand will take more than 
can be supplied. Lath are in relatively the same 
condition, and the lumber situation is very healthy 
inasmuch as stocks of all woods and all grades are 
far below normal. Values indicate that almost any 
quotation a man may make is equivalent to a ship- 
ment made, leaving the seller sorry he was not out 
of town when the request for prices came. 

Charles Bigelow spoke with emphasis, enlighten- 
ing the membership upon the necessity of filling out 
the questionnaires from the Treasury Department, 
in order that it may more intelligently, thru Maj. 
Mason, furnish information on which more fairly 
to base the tax upon wasting industries, thus per- 
mitting more fair treatment of lumbermen, as the 
lack of information has prevented the tax making 
body at Washington from doing justice to the 
wasting industries, such as lumber, coal and oil. 
‘The questionnaire that will be placed in your 
hands,’’ said he, ‘‘must have immediate attention, 
and your books must show the reason for depletion 


¢ 


charges, as well as listing your land and timber; 
and don’t fail to cover your timber on a log scale 
basis and give the proper valuation of your land 
as determined in April, 1913, as assessed by your 
local board. The Treasury Department desires to 
make these valuations fair to the Government and to 
the individual. Therefore you must do your part, 
and don’t fail to get your values in, and include 
bark and pulpwood, poles, and any other assets, 
and get them on the books, as well as comparative 
values of lumber on hand March, 1913, and January, 
1919.?? 

The old officers were all reéleeted by acclamation, 
with the exception of second vice president, the 
new encumbent of that office being F. O. Barden, 
Grand Rapids. The other officers are as follows: 
President, W. L. Saunders, Cadillac; first vice 
president, Oscar L. Larson, Manistee; treasurer, 
H. Ballou, Cadillac; secretary, J. C. Knox, Cadil- 
lac. New directors elected were R. E. MeLean and 
W. F. Hutchins, the remainder of the old board 
being reélected. 

The association endorsed the salesmanship con- 
ference to be held at Detroit Sept. 26 to 28. 


HEMLOCK ASSOCIATION MEETS 


After a most interesting journey by steamship 
from Chicago, Milwaukee and other points, the 
latter part of which was made somewhat strenuous 
as the result of a rather heavy blow on the lake 
that caused numerous cases of mal de mer a party 
of approximately seventy-five lumbermen from Wis- 
consin and Michigan, many of them accompanied 
by their wives, reached Mackinac Island this morn- 
ing to attend the midsummer meeting of the Nortn- 
ern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion and to enjoy for a couple of days the pleasures 
and sports of this beautiful summer resort. As the 
annual meeting of the Michigan Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association was also held here today 
the Grand Hotel was the scene of a veritable ren- 
dezvous of northern lumbermen. 

Members of the Michigan association and all the 
visiting ladies were invited to attend the opening 
session of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood As- 
sociation to hear an address by L. C. Boyle, Gen- 
eral Counsel for the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association and it was an attentive and 
enthusiastic gathering that was called to order by 
President George N. Harder at 11 o’clock. Before 
introducing Judge Boyle, President Harder re- 
quested E, A. Hamar, of Chassel, Mich., to read 
the report of the Bureau of Legislation that had 
been prepared by the chairman, A. L. Osborn. 

After reading the formal report Mr. Hamar paid 
tribute to Mr. Osborn for the faithful and effec- 
tive service he had rendered the association in this 
important branch of the work. On motion of Ed- 
ward Hines a vote of thanks was tendered to Mr. 
Osborn for his devotion to the interests of the 
association and to the industry. 

Attorney Boyle was introduced by President 
Harder to speak on the subject ‘‘Stop, Look, and 
Listen.’’ His address was a masterly effort and 
dealt with the tendencies of the times and the 
problems that the lumber industry, as well as others, 
is facing. He sketched briefly the changes in na- 
tional life that have taken place as a result of shift- 
ing population, saying that where rural thought 
formerly dominated national thought and action, 
now city influences have taken its place, in as much 
as 55 percent of the population of the United 
States today live in the cities. He spoke of the 
early adoption of State rights as a part of our 
national constitution and the present day tendency 
to disregard the rights of the States and concen- 
trate power in Washington. After discussing this 
phase of the subject he summed up by directing at- 
tention to the thought—country and city. What is 
the remedy?; State and nation, what is the ten- 
dency national and international? What is the 
drift? The speaker then took up the subject of 
coéperation and the absolute necessity now, as 
never before, of all branches of the lumber industry 
closely codperating in the study of costs and in 
other matters of equal importance. He called at- 
tention to the fact that while the law frowns on 
and condemns price fixing it does not condemn 
price stability, and the proper studying of costs 
may stabilize prices. He said that under present 
abnormal conditions it is not a question of price 
but a question of the ability of manufacturers to 
make enough lumber to supply the demand, but 
while this condition exists now lumbermen ought 
to codperate closely in order to have their house in 
order against the time of renewed competition 
when that time comes, if a proper study of costs 
has been made and if the association spirit has been 
encouraged. It will be a question of service and 
not of price and the better informed the industry 
is the more certain will be a stable price and a 
reasonable profit. It would be the height of folly, 
he said, to try to fix prices, but every manufacturer 





should know the actual conditions that exist in the 
industry and should know what lumber is bringing 
in the market just as the farmer knows from day 
to day the price at which grain or cotton is being 
sold and the cattle raiser knows the price cattle are 
bringing. With a knowledge of what it is costing 
to produce lumber and the price at which lumber is 
being sold the manufacturer is not apt deliberately 
to sacrifice any hope of profit simply to secure 
business from a competitor. Lack of codperation, 
he declared, has been the curse of the industry. 
The lumber industry is now at its peak. The op- 
portunity now is for scientific manufacturing and 
intelligent selling. There is a point beyond which 
values can not safely go without making opportun- 
ity for substitutes to come in. He concluded this 
part of his address with the statement that lumber- 
men did not need codperation to put increased value 
in their trees, but they surely need codperation 
now as merchants in order to get the proper value 
out of the products of these trees. The speaker 
then discussed briefly some phases of legislation in 
which the lumber industry is interested. Taking 
up the Federal Employment Service Bill now pend- 
ing in Congress, he declared that all would be 
favorable to any plan that would be truly helpful 
to labor but he did not think this bill would bring 
about the desired results. The bill which provides 
for Federal Employment Agencies in all the States 
looks all right, but it is distinctly an infringe- 
ment on State rights and a legal objection 
to it is in its provisions that would result 
in performing State functions thru a_  na- 
tional agency. He referred to the resolutions 
adopted by several of the associations against the 
proposed bill and urged members of this associa- 
tion, thru their secretary, to let it be known how 
they feel toward such legislation, 

He then referred briefly to the Cummins Bill 
and said he was much in favor of the amendment 
suggested by members of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission that that body be given the powers 
to suspend rates, this giving better protection to 
the rights of shippers. 

Attorney Boyle closed his address by referring 
to the Moses Bill, which provides for a national 
eight hour day in all industries manufacturing 
goods for interstate commerce. He told of the 
great labor conference to convene in Washington in 
October, when labor delegates from England, Japan, 
Italy and other countries are to discuss the labor 
problems of the United States and urged lumber- 
men to give serious thought to the menace con- 
tained in this conference and to the necessity of 
dealing seriously, thoughtfully and generously with 
the question of the relations between labor and 
industry. At the close of Attorney Boyle’s ad- 
dress members of the Michigan association ad- 
journed to another room to hold their meeting and 
the president announced as the next subject the 
question, ‘‘Do We Want a Lumber Tariff?’’ to 
be discussed by E. A. Hamar, of the Legislative 
committee. Mr. Hamar read a few letters typical 
of replies received to a questionnaire sent to the 
members on the question, and stated that of the 
letters received in reply 75 percent were in favor 
of a tariff on lumber. On motion of Edward Hines 
the matter was turned over to the legislative com- 
mittee with full power to codperate with other 
associations thru the National Lumber Manufae- 
turers’ Association committee in all tariff matters. 

C. A. Goodman, of Marinette, Wis., as chairman 
of a special committee to study the labor situation, 
was asked to make a report and lead in a discus- 
sion on the labor situation in this region. The 
discussion that followed was an interesting one 
that waxed warm at times and was not concluded 
when the meeting finally adjourned for lunch. The 
activities of the International Timber Workers’ 
Union were described, its agents having succeeded 
in organizing local unions in some towns and fail- 
ing in others. A significant statement of one mem- 
ber was that at his mill they succeeded in organiz- 
ing with sixty-one members and that investigation 
disclosed that sixty of these were Austrians and one 
German, The timber workers have declared their 
intention of organizing Wisconsin and Michigan 
and then demanding an 8-hour day with ten hours’ 


y- 

The labor discussion was made the order of the 
day at the opening session Friday morning, and 
the convention adjourned for the day, the atter- 
noon being devoted to recreation. Tonight at the 
Grand Hotel a joint banquet of the two associa- 
tions was held, with C. A. Goodman presiding as 
toastmaster, and M. J. Fox, of Iron Mountain, 
Mich., as master of the revels, assisted by the 
three Cottrill Sisters as entertainers and incidental 
impromptu numbers by the guests. It was by 
all odds the most unique and enjoyable entertain- 
ment of the kind ever staged by the association 
and Mr. Fox has had many compliments upon the 
results of his efforts. 
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Attract the better class of trade to your yard 
by handling this flooring of unusual merit and 
uniform quality. 
Remember, the Quality and Milling of ‘*Acorn Brand”’ Oak 
Flooring are guaranteed on a basis of money back if not 
satisfactory and freight paid both ways. You surely can’t 
ask for more. 

Send a trial order to our big 

Chicago Warehouse today. 


‘* We Sell to Dealers Only’’ 
Nashville Hardwood Flooring Co. 


Main Office and Mills, NASHVILLE, TENN. 
Branch Office and Warehouse, 


WESTERNAVE, CHICAGO, ILL. 














Plan Future Homes Now with Economy Plans of California Homes 


—noted for comfort, beauty and 
adaptability to any climate, 
*‘Representative Cal. Homes”’ 
53 Plans, $3750 to $10500..75 cts. 
“*West Coast Bungalows” 
72 Plans. $1800 to $3750..75 cts. 
“Little Bungalows” 


Send For These Bungalow Books 


y ; 40 Plans, $750 to $3000. . .50 cts 
GPECIAL $2.00 OFFER. Send $2.00 for all 3 books and FREE 


get book of special plans, also Garage plans 
Money back if not satisfied... 
E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 224 Calif. Bldg., Los Angeles 
100% PROTECTION 


Against 








Against 


THE HARDINGE 


“Alert” “Ponabie Clock 


Approved by all Underwriters 
Let us tell you more about it 


HARDINGE BROS., Inc. 


1777 Berteau Avenue CHICAGO 











TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


Ean LEMIEUX FREDERICK LEMIEUX F, H. DAY 


Lemieux Brothers & Co. 
TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


1319-20 Whitney Bank Bldg. 














q Phone Main 2479 NEW ORLEANS | 








TIMBER ESTIMATES 
JAMES W. SEWALL, Old Town, Maine 





NEWS GATHERED FROM THE ASSOCIATION FIELD 





Tie Producers to Extend Organization—National Retailers Plan Live Program— 
Southern Pine District Meetings to Study Questionnaire 





July 30-31—West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Paradise Inn, Mount Rainier, Wash. 
meeting. 

July 30—District No. 7, Southern Pine Salesmen’s 
Service Association, Congress Hotel, Chicago. 

July 81—District No. 11, Southern Pine Salesmen’s 
Service Association, Hotel Winton, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Aug. 1—District No. 3, Southern Pine Salesmen’s Serv- 
ice Association, Hamilton, Hotel, Wichita, Kan, 

Aug. 1—District No. 12, Southern Pine Salesmen’'s 
Service Association, New York City. 

Aug. 1-2—Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers, 
Cedar Point, Ohio. Semiannual meeting. 

Aug. 1-2—Union Association of Lumber & Sash & Door 
Salesmen, Cedar Point, Ohio. Semiannual meeting. 

Aug. 5—District No. 4, Southern Pine Salesmen’s Serv- 
ice Association, Muehlbach Hotel, Kansas City, Mo. 

Aug. 5-7—National Commissary Managers’ Association, 
Hotel Sinton, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Aug. 8—District Nos. 6 and 9, 
men’s Service Association, 
Rock, Ark. 

Aug. 183—North Carolina Pine Box & Shook Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Hotel Chamberlain, Old Point 
Comfort, Va. Quarterly meeting. 

Aug. 14-16—Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Chattanooga, Tenn. Quar- 
terly meeting. 

Aug. 20—Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Club, Beaumont, Tex. Monthly meeting. 

Aug. 20—American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Open Competition Plan Meeting for the South- 
western District, Beaumont, Tex. 

Aug. 28—Southeast Missouri Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Charleston, Mo. Semiannual meeting. 

Sept. 9-10—Concatenated Order of How-Hoo, Hotel Mor- 
rison, Chicago. 

Sept. 11-13—National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Hotel Pontchartrain, Detroit, Mich. 


Association, 
Semiannual 


Southern Pine Sales- 
Marion Hotel, Little 


—_ 


PREPARE FOR MOUNT RAINIER MEETING 


SeaTrLe, WasH., July 19.—Axel H. Oxholm, 
lumber trade commissioner for the United States 
Department of Commerce, who will be guest of 
honor at the meeting of coast lumbermen on Mount 
Rainier July 30 and 31, will arrive in Seattle during 
the next few days. He will spend a week here prior 
to addressing the members of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association and the Western Pine 
Association at their joint meeting on the mountain. 
According to a report from Paradise Inn the last 
of the snow which prevented automobile travel into 
Paradise Valley has been cleared away, and the 
road is now open thruout its length. During the 
rest of the season touring cars will be allowed to 
go thru, altho up to the present they have been 
halted at Narada Falls, and their passengers com- 
pelled to walk the remaining mile and a half to 
the inn or to ride that distance on ponies. But 
cars going thru will be obliged to remain in the 
valley until the following morning, in observance 
of a rule restricting traffic on the one-way road 
from the snout of the Nisqually Glacier to the 
valley. Parking space at the upper end is limited, 
but the new rule is expected to solve the difficulty. 
Visitors at the park thus far have exceeded pre- 
vious records, and it is expected that the gathering 
of the lumbermen will be the largest ever known 
on the mountain. 


TO ORGANIZE COAST TIE PRODUCERS 

San Francisco, Cauir., July 19.—‘‘ The National 
Association of Railroad Tie Producers is a per- 
manent organization, not called together in a rush 
to fight the Railroad Administration, but modeled 
along conservative lines for codperative action to 
the benefit of its members for years to come. There 
is no doubt as to its strength and I believe that all 
of the large and small producers of cross ties who 
are sound and conservative will eventually be found 
in the membership of the organization.’’ Such is 
the statement made by E. M. Blake, consulting en- 
gineer for Charles R. McCormick & Co., of this 
city, who is vice president of the association for 
the Pacific coast district. Mr. Blake refers to the 
various correspondence which has passed between 
the tie men and the railroad administration offi- 
cials and which has been published in the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN in the June 14 issue, pages 49-50, 
and in the June 28 issue, pages 60-61. 

In speaking of his plans for the future activities 
of the association, Mr. Blake says that in codpera- 
tion with W. E. Potter, of the Falls City Lumber 
Co., Portland, Ore., who is regional vice president 
for the association, he intends to take active steps 
to increase the membership of the organization on 
the Pacific coast. It is natural, he declares, for the 
National Association of Tie Producers to have its 
headquarters in the Mississippi Valley, near the 
center of tie production, but the Pacific Northwest, 
with its great future assured in the production of 
cross ties, should be widely represented. Mr. Blake 
intends to call a mecting in the near future, either 
at Seattle or Portland, at which time he hopes to 
interest Coast producers in the association, perhaps 


forming a branch which can hold meetings in the 
interim between the annual meetings of the parent 
body. 


TO DISCUSS TAX QUESTIONNAIRE 

New Orueans, La., July 21.—Announcement 
has been sent out by Secretary-manager J. E. 
Rhodes, of the Southern Pine Association, that a 
series of district meetings of accountants employed 
by the association subscribers’ mills will be held 
beginning next Wednesday. It is the intention to 
discuss the forest industries questionnaire to be sent 
out by the Bureau of Internal Revenue and inas- 
much as it is a ‘‘complicated interrogatory of 
tremendous importance to every timber owning tax- 
payer,’’ proper answering of the questions pro- 
pounded will necessitate close study and attention. 
_R. M. Rickey, general accountant of the associa- 
tion, will be present at the several meetings to pre- 
sent first hand information evolved from the recent 
tax conference at Washington. The form of state- 
ment used for reporting cost data to the association 
and other accounting matters will also be con- 
sidered. 

vVates and places of meetings are as follows: 

Beaumont, Tex.—Wednesday, July 23, 10 a. m.,, 
Crosby House. 

New Orleans—Thursday, July 24, 10 a. m., 
wald Hotel. 

Mobile, Ala.—Friday, July 25, 10 a. m., 
Hotel. 

Laurel, Miss.—Saturday, July 26, 10 a. m., Pine- 
hurst Hotel. 

Alexandria, La.—Monday, July 28, 10 a. m., Bent- 


ley Hotel. 
Little Rock, Ark.—Tuesday, July 29, 
31, 10 a. m,, 


Grune- 


Cawthon 


20: a: Wi, 
Marion Hotel. 

Kansas City, Mo.—Thursday, July 
Long-Bell Lumber Co. offices. 


NATIONAL RETAILERS’ PROGRAM 


Detroit, Micu., July 21.—Details of the 3- 
day session of the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association to be held here Thursday, Friday and 
Saturday, Sept. 11 to 13 inclusive, are fast being 
rounded into shape by President John J. Comerford 
and Secretary C. A. Bowen and the finished pro- 
gram will soon be in the mails. 

Only one or two confirmations of nationally 
known speakers remain and these are expected to 
be received daily. The executive committee has 
outlined a program to consider the vital problems 
confronting lumber dealers at the present time and 
Secretary Bowen believes that the notes sounded at 
this 3-day convention will be of great importance 
to every retail dealer in the country. 

One thing that will be avoided at this session 
is the reading of long reports of committees and 
other matter which can be supplied at a later date 
in printed form. The sessions will be full of live 
topics, led by some of the foremost business men 
of the country and open to every man in attendance, 

The first session will be opened Thursday morn- 
ing promptly at 10 o’clock by the welcoming ad- 
dress of President Comerford, who will introduce 
the main speaker of the day. The afternoon session 
will be addressed by Attorney L. C. Boyle, who will 
talk on the past, present and future national or- 
ganizations in the retail lumber business. At the 
close of his address Mr. Boyle will lead an open 
forum discussion on the legal aspects of the Na- 
tional and other forms of association. Other sub- 
jects of general interest to the trade such as transit 
ear matters, ethical trade practices, practices of 
unfair competition and what the National associa- 
tion can do to help rectify these evils will be dis- 
cussed at this meeting. Immediately after adjourn- 
ment at 4 p. m. there will be a conference of retail 
dealer association secretaries on matters pertain- 
ing to local organizations. 

The evening session at 6 p. m. which is open to 
lumbermen and their families will be a boat ride 
on the Detroit River touching either Lake Erie or 
St. Clair. A special steamer has been chartered for 
this evening and the evening meal, orchestra music, 
dancing, games and refreshments will be provided. 
There will be no business, the evening being given 
over to a splendid time and get together meeting. 

The opening address Friday morning will be by 4 
prominent lumber manufacturer on ‘‘The Codrdi- 
nation of the Lumber Industry in All Branches.’’ 
It will be followed by the open forum on ‘‘ Why 
Prices Are as They Are,’’ ‘‘The Prospects of Fu- 
ture Prices,’’ ‘‘The Prospective Lumber Cut’’ and 
‘*Prospective Shipments.’’ Labor from the manu- 
facturer’s standpoint, and other pertinent subjects 
will be discussed as time permits. 

The Friday afternoon meeting will be led by 
Arch C. Klumph, president of the Cuyahoga Lum- 
ber Co. of Cleveland, Ohio, and former president 
of the Rotary Club. He will speak on the subject, 
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‘¢Why the Retail Lumber Business?’’ George E. 
Macllwain, labor statistician of the Babson Statis- 
tical Organization, will lead the discussion on the 
labor situation as it is at present. Mr. Linnikum, 
commodity expert of the Babson organization, will 
also be present and discuss ‘‘Lumber as a Com- 
modity’’ during the sessions. 

A report of standing committees and the com- 
mittee on resolutions will close the Friday business 
session. 

The evening meeting will be in the nature of a 
jazz party at the hotel ballroom. After the dinner 
is served the fun will begin. Plenty of noise, 
special speakers including Eddie Guest, of national 
reputation as a wit and poet, and other jokesters 
will open a barrel of fun. There will be a ‘‘bar’’ 
on tap, according to Secretary Bowen, and plenty 
to drink. 


During the business sessions the visiting ladies 
will be entertained by the wives of the local dealers. 
The first day will be a sight-seeing tour along the 
water front and thru the residential section with 
luncheon at the Detroit Boat Club. 

The second day they will be given a ride thru 
the northern district with luncheon at the Detroit 
Golf Club followed by a bridge party and music 
at the club house. 

While there is no program Saturday it is ex- 
pected that a large number of the visiting lumber- 
men will stay over and visit some of the large in- 
dustrial plants. 

Secretary Bowen says that while invitations are 
being mailed to lumbermen in the larger cities every 
retail lumberman in the United States is invited, 
the only stipulation being that reservations for 
hotel accommodations be made by Sept. 5. 





CROSS TIE MANUFACTURERS FORM ASSOCIATION 





Standardization of Inspection Is Main Object 





Will Make Formal Plea to Rail- 


road Administration for Fairer Treatment , 





JACKSONVILLE, FLA., July 21.—Cross tie manu- 
facturers of Georgia and Florida, representing a 
minimum output of 100,00 ties a month, met at the 
Mason Hotel last week and organized the South 
Eastern Cross Tie Manu. ucturers’ Association, with 
the following officers: 

President—R. W. Ben ctt. 

Vice president Jacksonville district—B. BE. Bennett. 

; a president Tampa district—(To be selected 
ater). 

Vice president Pensacola district—C. M. Munson. 

Vice president Sanford district—C. E. Melton. 

Vice president Tallahassee district—Rufus Penning- 
ton. 

Vice president Brunswick district—-J. P. Davenport. 

Vice president Valdosta district—L. 8S, Brown. 

Secretary-treasurer—H. C. Harrell. 

To meet the expenses of the association, the mem- 
bership assessment was fixed at one quarter cent a 
tie a month, with a minimum assessment of $3 a 
month. Secretary Harrell was instructed to proceed 





Rk. W. BENNETT, JACKSONVILLE, FLA. ; 
Elected President 


with the equipment of an office, clerks ete. and the 
work of the new association started forthwith. 

The organization of the South Eastern Cross Tie 
Manufacturers’ Association is regarded as one of 
the most important steps ever taken in the interest 
of one of the most important industries affiliated 
with the lumber trade. This pioneer organization is 
looked upon as a Moses to lead the tie manufac- 
turers out of the maze of intricacies into which 
they have fallen from disassociation and a total 
lack of uniformity in grades ete. 

The principal object of the association is to 
bring about a universal standardization of inspec- 
tion so that each tie producer will not only know 
just what kind of a tie to make, but to produce it 
so that the producer will know that it will not be 
rejected by the inspector. Later it will be the pur- 
pose of the association to present all grievances to 
the Railroad Administration so as to insure an 
attention that the producers say can not be obtained 
under the present loose system of tie chopping. 

The father of the new association is R. H. Paul, 
of the East Coast Lumber Co., of Watertown, Fla. 
It was Mr. Paul who first saw the grave need of a 
closer eodperation of tie manufacturers and a bet- 
ter understanding of the product that they were 
handling, because of the existing wide discrepancy 
between hewn and sawn ties. His idea was to 
standardize tie inspection so that every producer 
may know when he cuts a tie just what kind of a 


tie it is and not leave the decision up solely to the 
inspector, often after the ties have reached their 
destination. 


In response to a call sent out thru Secretary E. C. 
Harrell, of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Associa- 
tion, about two dozen tie producers met in mass 
meeting today and, after a brief discussion of the 
ills to which their industry is heir, appointed a 
committee of five to perfect a plan of organization. 
It was unanimously decided that an association of 
this character, made up of men who are moving 
from one piece of timber to the other, should con- 
fer by means of district meetings. Hence when 
the committee made its report after the noon 
luncheon adjournment the plan suggested provided 
for the appointment of district vice presidents who 
will be asked to call frequent meetings of tie pro- 
ducers in their districts. The next meeting of the 
association will be held at Jacksonville, Aug. 2. 


Today ’s meeting was called to order at 11 o’clock 
by Secretary Harrell, who said that there were 
many problems connected with the production of 
cross ties which should be solved by the producers 
collectively and not individually. Mr. Harrell said 
that the time of single effort in any line of en- 
deavor is a thing of the past, that the order of the 
day now is codperation. R. W. Bennett was made 
temporary chairman and Roy D. Fisk temporary 
secretary. Mr. Bennett called for expressions from 
the producers as to how they felt about getting 
closer together for the good of the cross tie indus- 
try and each producer felt that organization was 
the thing. 


The discussion brought out the fact that there 
are more ills attached to this industry than anyone 
seems to realize. First of all, the rising cost of 
everything under the sun has affected tie stumpage. 
Then everything pertaining to the cutting and load- 
ing of cross ties costs more money now, whereas 
the Railroad Administration still pays the same old 
price for cross ties, which was probably all right 
when the price was fixed, but which is entirely out 
of line now. Mule and oxen feed costs 50 percent 
more than it did, while cables, labor and every item 
entering into the manufacturing costs are higher. 
Hewn ties bring 85 cents whereas sawn ties are 
worth $1.25. To get these facts before the Rail- 
road Administration it was the sense of the meet- 
ing that a cross tie association could more effec- 
tively get a hearing before the powers that be. It 
was also decided that the better way to effect a 
working organization would be to have district vice 
presidents who shall call district meetings from 
time to time. 


A committee was appointed to draft a form of 
organization composed of J. B. Davenport, R. H. 
Paul, L. 8. Brown, R. W. Bennett and E. C. Harrell. 
This committee reported later with a plan which 
was approved. A committee consisting of B. E. 
Bennett, J. M. Oliver and C. E. Brooks was also 
appointed to draft a form of application which will 
be submitted to the Railroad Administration later 
for fairer treatment to cross tie manufacturers. 

Among those present were: 


H. A. Hodges, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Lewis S. Butler, Maxville, Fla. 

M. J. Austin, Maxville, Fla. 

J. M. Oliver, Baldwin, Fla. 

A. S. McKay, Morriston, Fla. 

O’Neal Tie & Lumber Co., Houston, Fla. 
Russell W. Bennett, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Bladen Tie & Lumber Co., Brunswick, Ga. 
W. M. Ogden, Lake City, Fla. 

RB. E. Bennett, Jacksonville, Fla. 

East Coast Lumber Co., Watertown, Fla. 
Gress Manufacturing Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 
Joyce, Watkins Co., Brunswick, Ga. 

J. W. Maples, Jacksonville, Fla. 

J. P. Davenport, Brunswick, Ga. 

L. 8S. Brown, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Evpinger & Russell, Jacksonville, Fla. 

W. F. Coachman, jr., Jacksonville, Fla. 





‘ . 
For two or three 
efficient and active 


Lumber 
Salesmen 


we havea special opportunity. 
Only high grade men with 
successful selling records and 
a detailed knowledge of the 
lumber business need apply. 


Arrange for interview by addressing 


I. D. Landis 


Sales Manager, Godfrey Conveyor Co., 


ELKHART, IND. 
a aa 


Mopnicut 


Burglaries are less insi- 
dious than a few UN- 
CERTAIN ACCOUNTS. 


—INSURE— 


The Law and Collection Dept. 


The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 


NEW YORK 


tJ . 
Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of in- 
stalling. 











CHICAGO 











The saving in insurance pre- 
miums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection? 


Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


926 Manhattan Bldg., CHICAGO 














LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 


Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 


New York, Produce Exch. 3 Great St., Helena, London, Eng. 
Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight contracts 
and effecting quickest dispatch from seaboard, e handle all 
Classes of cargo and have Special Department handling Export 
Lumber Shipments. 











Formerly 
Brayton & 
Lawbaugh, Ltd. 


Timber 
Lands 


R. R. Gardner Co.: 


Northwestern Bank Building, 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


Pacific Coast 








Page & Jones, Mobile,Ala., U.S.A. 


Cable Address, “‘PAJONES, Mobile” 
All leading Codes used 


Ship Brokers and Steamship Agents 
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~ 
Joseph O’Neil 


until 1913 of 
O’Neil Lumber Co. 


, 


announces his return to 
the wholesale lumber 
business under the 


name of 

Joseph O'Neil & Co. 
Bell Phone, Arcade 
Olive 1045 Building 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Yellow Pine 


Send us your stock sheets. 


Inquiries solicited. 








\ én 
William Whitmer & Sons 


Incorporated 
1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK, 
HARDWOODS 


LONG AND SHORT LEAF PINE 











Remember 





Our Southern buyer personally inspects our 
shipments in 
Longleaf and Shortleaf 


YELLOW PINE 


All up-to-grade stock with quick service. 


OWEN M. BRUNER COMPANY 
Wholesale Lumber Merchants 








Colonial Trust Bldg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





NORTHERN HARDWOODS——. 


Your particular attention is called to the 
following items: 


4 cars 5/4 No. 2 Com. Birch 
2 cars 4/4 No. 2 C. & B. Soft Maple 
Soft Elm 


2 cars 8/4 No. 2 C. & B. 
We also have 2 poor + No, 2 C. & B. Rock Elm 
the following | car 10/4 No. 2 C. & B. Rock Elm 


Dry Stock 


to offer nat 


250M ft. 4/4 No. 2 C. & B. Birch 

20M ft. 4/4 No. { Com. Basswood 

(5M ft. 4/4 No. 2 Com. Basswood 

56M ft. 4/4 No. 2 C. & B. Hard Maple 








Foster Lumber Company, rcosi 


Wisconsin. a 
We wor to 


4/4 C&.B. Tennessee Red ~— 


4182 Common Sap Gum 
/4 Sound Wormy Oak and Chestnut é 
@) 





















LUMBERMEN DISCUSS MANY VITAL PROBLEMS 


Ratios Inefficiency Lessens Output—Car Shortage Threatened—Pine Salesmen 
Want More Co-operation—Protest Proposed Federal Eight Hour Law 





OPEN COMPETITION PLAN MEETS 

MempPuHis, TENN., July 21.—On his return from 
Jackson, Miss., where an Open Competition Plan 
meeting was held July 18, F. R. Gadd, manager of 
statistics of the American Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association, said that there were about 
twenty-five lumbermen present and that discussion 
developed the fact that stocks are light and produc- 
tion is not increasing as rapidly as had been ex- 
pected. The feeling among members was that there 
will be a continued shortage of hardwood lumber 
for an indefinite period. The car shortage is giv- 
ing lumbermen some concern and while it is thought 
that the strike of seamen in American harbors may 
result in embargoes it is believed that steps will be 
taken to adjust this trouble. 

At the open competition plan meeting held at the 
Hotel Gayoso on July 18 the conditions were de- 
scribed by the sixty lumbermen present as being 
practically the same as in the Jackson territory. 
The low rate of sterling exchange was discussed, 
tho it is expected that with the steps that have 
been taken to stabilize exchange rates this handi- 
cap will be eliminated. 


a 


VENEER MEN MEET 

MempPuHis, TENN., July 21.—The meeting of the 
commercial rotary veneer department of the Ameri- 
can Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association at the 
Hotel Chisea, July 19, was well attended and was 
highly enthusiastic, according to John M. Pritchard, 
secretary-manager. Said he: 

There was much elation over the progress of the 
department and the members are highly pleased with 
the benefits they are deriving from the statistical 
reports which are being prepared for them by the 
association. Demand for veneers, it was disclosed, is 
very good, while, on the production end, the veneer 
men are encountering the same handicaps as manu- 
facturers of lumber itself. ‘They are experiencing labor 
shortage, lack of cars, inefficiency of much of the labor 
that is available and weather conditions which, as a 
rule, are proving much worse than the average for the 
summer, 


G. W. Sparks, Des Arc., Ark., chairman of the 
department, presided. 





COOPERAGE MEN HOLD GROUP MEETINGS 

Sr. Louis, Mo., July 21.—V. W. Krafft, secre- 
tary of the Associated Cooperage Industries of 
America, returned today from a southern trip, dur- 
ing which he attended three group meetings as fol- 
lows: July 17, Memphis, coiled elm hoop group, 
presided over by P. W. Hick, chairman; tight 
heading group, presided over by C. M. Pate; July 
18, Birmingham, pine heading group, presided over 
by W. G. Nichols, Calera, Ala. The meetings were 
given over largely to a discussion of production 
problems, chief of which is the shortage in labor, 
which confronts practically every manufacturer of 
cooperage stock in the South. 
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SOUTHERN PINE SALESMEN IN SESSION 


MewpuHis, TENN., July 21.—Districts Number 6 
and 9 of the Southern Pine Salesmen’s Service 
Association met at the Hotel Chisca last Friday 
with many salesmen in attendance. C. H. Stevens, 
president of the district, called the meeting to order 
and delivered an address on the origin of the South- 
ern Pine Salesmen’s Service Association. He em- 
phasized the fact that service is the keynote of the 
organization and that all salesmen should study it 
and endeavor to impress upon the dealer and buyer 
that this service comes from the Southern Pine 
Association. After some discussion it was resolved 
that recommendations be made to the National 
organization providing for the admission of com- 
mission men to membership. 

W. L. Wilcoxon, of Memphis, representing the 
Homochitto and the J. J. Newman Lumber com- 
panies discussed the question of ‘‘What Should a 
Salesman do to Impress on the Retailer the Serv- 
ice the Southern Pine Association Is Rendering 
Him.’’ J. K. Foster, of Memphis, representing the 
Lyon Lumber Co., gave a very interesting talk on 
‘“Codperation’’ in which he sketched the lack of co- 
operation fifteen or twenty years ago and the great 
progress the industry has made since that time thru 
cooperative action. R. E. Montgomery, president 
of the Lee Lumber Co., Memphis, and a well known 
retailer, gave a talk on the organization and bene- 
fits of the salesmen’s association. 

The question of the ready-cut houses was brought 
up and discussed, the general opinion being that 
the erection of a ready-cut house in any town is in 
reality a boost to the local retailer especially if the 
house proves unsatisfactory. Inasmuch as these 
plants will continue to operate, it is thought that 
efforts should be made to induce them to use sur- 
plus items especially of short stock. 


It was then decided to hold the next meeting at 
the Marion Hotel, Little Rock, Ark., on Aug. 8, 
since there are a number of salesmen in that section 
who would be interested in the organization. 


TEXAS MILL MANAGERS MEET 


Houston, Tex., July 22.—The East Texas Mill 
Managers’ Association held its regular monthly 
meeting in the rooms of the Lumbermen’s Club of 
Houston Saturday, sessions being held in the morn- 
ing and afternoon. The principal topic was the 
proposed plan of paying employees by piece work 
instead of by the day, as at present. Details of the 
plan were discussed at length but final action was 
not taken. 

Part of the session was devoted to a discussion 
of the danger in connection with the recently dis- 
covered pine tree pest which is infesting the tim- 
ber areas of East Texas, but the lands of only a 
tew of the millmen present were affected. 

The association was organized last May its pur- 
pose being to create a better feeling of friend- 
ship and understanding between the mill managers 
and the employees. It is endeavoring to carry 
out the principles of industrial relations set forth 
in the bulletin issued by the War Service Commit- 
tee which met in Atlantic City last December. 

The officers are S. M. Morris, Lufkin Land & 
Lumber Co., Lufkin, president; F. J. Womack, Trin- 
ity River Lumber Co., Houston, vice president; 
George R. Christie, general manager Lumbermen’s 
Reciprocal Association, secretary-treasurer. 





~~ 


EASTERN FORESTERS HOLD ANNUAL 


Bancor, ME., July 19.—The annual meeting of 
the Association of Eastern Foresters has attracted 
to Kineo, Moosehead Lake, and its vicinity since 
Thursday a notable assemblage of timber experts, 
who have been guests of the Great Northern Paper 
Co. The meeting will close with a dinner at the 
Bangor Chamber of Commerce Saturday night, 
given by the Eastern Manufacturing Co., the E. B. 
Draper Co., the Orono Pulp & Paper Co., the 
Penobscot Chemical Fibre Co., the Eastern Forest 
Products Association and the chamber of com- 
merce. Among the topics discussed at the Kineo 
session was ‘‘ The Foresters’ Relation to the Ameri- 
can Forestry Association. ’’ 


PINE SALESMEN’S DISTRICT MEETINGS 


NEw ORLEANS, LA., July 22.—With the Southern 
Pine Salesmen’s Service organization completed in 
nine of the twelve districts mapped out, the asso- 
ciation headquarters today announced dates for the 
organization meetings in the remaining three dis- 
tricts, as follows: 

District 7, covering part of Illinois and all of 
Wisconsin and Minnesota. Organization meeting 
scheduled for Wednesday, July 30, at the Congress 
Hotel, Chicago. 

District 3, comprising Kansas and Colorado, will 
be organized at a meeting in the Hamilton Hotel, 
Wichita, Kan., Friday, Aug. 1. 

District 4, including parts of Missouri and Iowa 
and all of Nebraska and North and South Dakota. 
Organization will take place Tuesday, Aug. 5, at 
the Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas City, Mo. 





PROTEST NEW EIGHT-HOUR BILL 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, July 21.—Action was taken 
last week by the division of manufactures of the 
Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce in protest against 
the bill introduced by United States Senator Poin- 
dexter, one section of which, it is claimed, makes 
it a misdemeanor punishable by fine or imprison- 
ment or both for an employer to employ any kind 
of labor in any woodworking establishment for 
more than eight hours for one day’s work. The 
measure is known as Senate Bill No. 374. Letters of 
protest were forwarded to Senators Warren G. 
Harding and Atlee Pomerene, of Ohio, and to the 
chairman of the Senate committee on education 
and labor. The protests say: 

We believe this bill, as framed, is vicious because 


1—It prevents the laborer from working overtime 
even tho he desires to do so in order to earn extra 
money, thus restricting his opportunities. 

2—lIt limits output and increases costs. 

8—lIt is in opposition to the principle of bargaining 
between employer and employee. 

4—It would lead to similar legislation in other lines 
of industry. 

We trust ey will attach due weight to the above 
— when the bill referred to comes up for considera- 

on. 


The division of manufactures of the Cincinnati 
Chamber of Commerce has in its membership repre- 
sentatives of every kind of woodworking industry, 
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including furniture, pianos, carriages and wagons, 
automobile bodies, boxes, agricultural implements 
and every line of planing mill producing house 
finishing material. 
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APPROVE BILL FOR NATIONAL BUDGET 


New York, N. Y., July 21.—A committee on the 
national budget appointed by the National Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association, of which C. V. 
McCreight, of Pittsburgh, Pa., is chairman, has 
been cooperating with the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, and after a careful analysis of 
the recommendations of the chamber of commerce, 
has approved the conclusions of the chamber with 
certain reservations. A resolution was drawn up 
stating that the budget features of the Good bill 
are approved in a measure and that the Tinkham 
resolution relating to the revision of the rules of 
the House of Representatives is, on the whole, satis- 
factory. 

However, as on July 8 neither the Good bill nor 
the Tinkham resolution had been reported out by 
the House of Representatives’ committee, Chair- 
man McCreight has requested that members of the 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association 


communicate with their representatives in Con- 
gress expressing their approval of the Tinkham 
resolution and of the Good bill with the reserva- 
tions indicated. 


SOUTHERN PINE COSTS FOR APRIL 


NEw ORLEANS, La., July 22.—The Southern Pine 
Association’s cost statement issued last week, pre- 
senting a summary of the average cost a thou- 
sand feet of producing and shipping lumber, ex- 
elusive of interest on loans or invested capital, 
for April, 1919, shows the total average cost to 
have been $23.96 a thousand feet. This total is 
made up of the following factors in production 
and marketing: Logs used, excluding stumpage, 
$7.18; milling, $6.70, making a total manufactur- 
ing cost of $13.88. The general administrative 
cost averaged $3.19 and the shipping and selling 
cost averaged $1.65, which with the manufacturing 
cost already stated made a total cost, without 
stumpage, of $18.72. Adding the stumpage cost 
of $5.24 made the total average cost of southern 
pine lumber produced in April by the member mills 
of the Southern Pine Association $23.96 a thou- 
sand feet. 








LUMBER CLUBS ENJOY 


SET DATE FOR SEPTEMBER MEETING 


EVANSVILLE, IND., July 22.—The next regular 
meeting of the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club will 
be held at a local hotel, Sept. 9. Joseph W. Walt- 
man, the president, is looking for a good attendance 
as several business matters will be brought up for 
discussion. It is expected several new members 
will make their appearance at the September meet- 
ing. 





FAVOR EASTERN STANDARD OF SIZES 


San Francisco, Cauir., July 19.—The Douglas 
Fir Club held its first meeting July 15, with R. W. 
Brown presiding. Following the reading of some 
correspondence, there was an informal discussion 
on the advisability of adopting the eastern stand- 
ard of lumber sizes. All members present consid- 
ered it desirable. But they took the point of view 
that the matter was one for the larger retail dealers 
to decide., The San Francisco trade has not been 
getting any sized fir lumber for some years. The 
carpenters’ union refused to handle any sized lum- 
ber that did not have a union stamp on it. Conse- 
quently only rough lumber has come here and the 
local planing mills have surfaced it. If the build- 
ing laws would permit its use, 154 sized lumber 
could be used instead of 1%. In Los Angeles and 
the interior of the State there would be no ob- 
jection, but the unions here demand union condi- 
tions. 





LUMBERMEN’S GOLF TOURNAMENT 

St. Louis, Mo., July 23.—The Lumbermen’s 
Golf Association held its second tournament of this 
month yesterday at Midland Valley Country Club. 
Some of the players made a day of it, altho most 
of the members went out only in the afternoon. 
After the play dinner was served. The contest 
was a blind bogey affair, everyone choosing his own 
handicap. Curtis P. Jennings and Will Hess tied 
for first honors, with J. L. Benas second and E. R. 
Thomas and Clarence Hemphill trying for third 
place. Honors for the best net score went to L. E. 
Cornelius, who made the course in 85 strokes. 


LUMBER EXCHANGE ENJOYS BOAT TRIP 


Burra.o, N. Y., July 22.—The first outing of 
the season of the Buffalo Lumber Exchange was 
held today and consisted of one of the old time 
trips down the Niagara River and around the 
Grand Island. The members assembled for the 
start at the dock of the Betts Lumber Co. at 10:30 
a, m., and about seventy-five made up the party on 
the steamer Seabreeze. A number were also‘ carried 
on the speedy motor boat La Truda IV of Harry 
T. Vars. The weather was perfect all day, mak- 
ing a rare interlude in a spell of rainy days. Short- 
ly after the start a fine luncheon was served by 
the outing committee, consisting of William P. 
Betts, chairman; Elmer J. Sturm, C. Ashton Me- 
Neil, Charles N. Perrin, John F. Knox, F. M, Sul- 
livan and Peter Yeager. 

The first Grand Island stop was at Eagle Park 
and the second at Edgewater. The third stop was 
at the Buffalo Launch Club dock and the lumber- 
men then visited the baseball grounds in the rear 
of the Bedell House, where a 5-inning game was 
played. The captain of one team was C. Ashton 
MeNeil, the other members being Fleming Sullivan, 
Frank MeNeil, Hauenstein, Trotter, Jackson, Knox, 
Lee, McKnowne and Reckow. The other team cap- 
tained by E. C. Neal, included O. E. Yeager, Sloan, 
Englehart, Vetter, Hirschmiller, Lansell, R. F. 
Kreinheder, Feist, and Clark Hurd. M. S, Burns 
was umpire and C, Walter Betts had official charge 
of the contest. The McNeil team won by a score 


MID-SUMMER OUTINGS 


of 10 to 5, but the losing side entered a protest 
on the umpire’s decisions in general and on the 
uneven condition of the grounds, which made run- 
ning risky and the bounding of the ball most un- 
certain. The McNeil battery was Frank MeNeil, 
pitcher, and Fleming Sullivan, catcher, and opposed 
to them were O. E. Yeager as pitcher and Walter 
Sloan, catcher. The star plays were home runs by 
Walter Sloan and Harry Trotter, but almost every 
player was in surprisingly good form. 

Supper was served in the dining room of the 
Buffalo Launch Club. It was a most satisfying 
repast, with beefsteak the chief feature. Musical 
numbers were a prominent part of the program. 
Charles W. McMahon was song leader and presided 
at the piano. A couple of duets by Commissioner 
A. W. Kreinheder and Elmer J. Strum drew well 
earned applause. Quoit pitching on the launch club 
grounds followed the supper and the start home 
was made shortly before dark, winding up a day 
which will go down in lumbermen’s memories as 
‘‘the best outing ever held.’’ 





WOUNDED MEN ARE GUESTS AT OPERA 


St. Louts, Mo., July 23.—The St. Louis Lumber 
Trade Exchange (Retailers) was host to a party 
of wounded enlisted men and officers, medical offi- 
cers and nurses from the convalescent hospital at 
Jefferson Barracks at a party at the municipal 
theater in Forest Park last night. The guests of 
the lumbermen included 150 wounded fighters, 
about forty nurses and surgeons and several men and 
women officers of the Red Cross. The exchange pro- 
vided the street car transportation from the bar- 
racks to the park entrance, whence the guests were 
taken in the park buses to the opera. They entered 
in a body, to the strain of patriotic airs by the 
orchestra. More than 5,200 persons present gave 
them rousing welcome. The opera was ‘‘The 
Chimes of Normandy.’’ 
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_ PHILADELPHIA GOLFERS PLAY 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., July 21.—Last Thursday was 
an off day with the Philadelphia Lumbermen’s Golf 
Club, for these famous fair weather pickers failed 
to live up to their reputation, and picked a real 
bad one for their tournament at the Merion Cricket 
Club. In spite of the inclement weather, twenty- 
two teed off, some of them having come fifty miles 
to participate. The whole course was in excellent 
shape except for the rain, and scores were good for 
the conditions. 

Nearly a score stayed to the dinner, over which 
president J. Elmer Troth presided, and it was an- 
nounced that first prize, a dozen golf balls, had 
been won by J. E, Slaymaker Jr.; second, a golf 
bag, by Mr. Troth; third, a silver knife, by Irving 
A. Collins, and fourth, a putter, by John I. Coul- 
bourn. The last two were decided by matching, 
as there were four tied for third place. 

A silent standing toast was drunk to the memory 
of Eli B. Hallowell, recently deceased, and a com- 
mittee to draw a resolution on his death was an- 
nounced. Secretary J. A. Finley proposed some 
sort of play that would mix the players up more, 
and it was decided, after some discussion, to have 
a dinner match at Whitemarsh next month. 

The players, with their gross and net scores, were: 

Horace W. Smedley, 84-78; J. I. Coulbourn, 106-78 ; 
J. Randall Williams, jr., 124-92; Craig Huff, 121-86; 
A. B. F. Smith, no card; I. A. Collins, 98-78; David 
Baird, jr., 113-88; J. E. Slaymaker, jr., 104-74; Will- 
fam L. Rice, 96-78; F. A. Benson, 111-93; William P. 
Shearer, no card; J. Elmer Troth, 96-76; William H. 
Fritz, no card J. A. Finley, 99-84; EB. H. Headley, 
guest; W. R. Nicholson, jr., 120- 85; Amos Y. Lesher, 
121-86; J. Anderson Ross, 101-83; E. T. Henson, no 
card; C. K. Bawden, guest; J. G. Conner, 111-89; Dr. 
A. W. Belting, guest. 
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Marine and 


Commerce Corp. 
OF AMERICA 


Temporary Headquarters 


71 Broadway, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 





RICCARDO GUALINO, President. 

ALVISE BRAGADIN, Vice-Presidept. 

P. GIUSEPPE GURGO, Secretary. 

D. R. McINNIS, Manager Lumber & Timber Dept. 
ROBT J. TOD, Manager Shipping Dept. 

C. KAHLES, Treas. & Mgr., Accounting Dept. 


Lumber Export 
Merchants 


from any United States port 
to any European and South 
American ports. 





Ship Owners, Ship Brokers, Freight 
Contractors, Time Charterers. 





LUMBER MILLS in Green 
County, Miss., operated through 
the Piave Mill Ca. 


a 


Associated Companies 


INTERNATIONAL SHIPBUILDING 
CO., Gulfport, Miss. 
New York Office, 71 Broadway. 
Pascagoula Shipbuilding Yard: 
—building Steel Steamers. 


Orange, Texas, Yard: 
—building Wooden Vessels. 


INTERNATIONAL MARINE IRON- 
WORKS, Houston, Texas: 


—Marine Engines. 


Ship Companies 
Operating Vessels 


City of Beaumont Ship Co. 
City of Dallas Ship Co. 
City of Austin Ship Co. 
City of Galveston Ship Co. 
City of Pascagoula Ship Co. 
City of Lafayette Ship Co. 
City of Biloxi Ship Co. 

City of Orleans Ship Co. 
City of Waco Ship Co. 


PIAVE MILL CO., Gulfport, Miss.— 
Lumber Mills in Green County, Miss. 


AMERIGUS REALTY CORP., 
32 Broadway, New York City 


INTERCONTINENTAL NAVIGA- 
TION CORP., 25 Beaver St. 
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OREIGN 


Brokers-Agents 











GLASGOW, 


CANT & KEM 9 SCOTLAND 
Wood Brokers 


For the Sale of all descriptions of 


Hard and Soft Woods 








Singleton, Dunn & Co. 


Agents for the sale of all kinds of 


AMERICAN LOGS AND LUMBER 


27 Union Street, Glasgow, Scotland and 17 Gracechurch Street, London, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: Singletons, Glasgow, Ankoroke, London 
Cable Address: Scotts, A.B,C. 5th Edition. A. Telecode Liebers 








WRIGHT, GRAHAM & Co. 
Wood Brokers 


86 St.Vincent St., Glasgow, Scotland, 3 Eastcheap St.,London, E. C. 
Cable Address: “‘Brackridge” Glasgow, Cable Address: “ Nivarium” Londea 
Agents for the sale of all kinds of American Hardwoods in Logs, 
Lumber and Dimension Stock. White Pine, Pitch Pine, N.C. Pine, 


Spruce and Oak Staves. Shipments toany of the principal portsin 
the United Kingdom orContinent handled to the best of advantage. 








BLACK SEA TIMBER COMPANY 


Purdon Chambers, Jameson Street, Hull, Eng. 
Telegrams:— Telephones:—Head Office, Central 2884 
““Blacsetim, Hull’’. és ‘is “3984 


“*Threeply, Hull’. 


Warehouse, “ 483 
Yard, “2345 
Open for business after the war to handle consignments of all kinds of 
TIMBER, HARDWOOD, 
PLYWOOD, VENEERS, Etc. Etc. 


Inquiries solicited by cable or letter, shall receive our 
most careful and prompt attention. 








MILLER BROS. 


MYTON ST., HULL, ENGLAND. 
We are buyers of 


Hardwood, Plywood, Etc. 


offers solicited by cable or letter. 


Cable ad:—‘Plywood, Hull.” 
Codes:—A.B.C. 5th Ed. Wood Code & Sup. Lumberman. 








JOHN H. BURRELL & CO. 
WOOD BROKERS 


And Agents for the Sale of American 
Hardwoods, Etc., in Logs and Lumber 


15 and 16 African House, Water Street 
LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 
Telegraphic and Cable Address, “Burrwood, Liverpool” 











WE ARE BUYERS OF 


American Hardwoods 
LOGS AND LUMBER 


Write to 


JAMES WEBSTER & BRO., Ltd. 
Bootle, Liverpool, England 
London Office: Dashwood House, 9 New Broad Street, Leadon, E. C. 
News Chambers: 67 Hope St,, Glasgow 











Edward Chaloner & Co. 
Wood Brokers and Agents 


for the Sale of American Hard- 
woods in Logs and Lumber 
LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 
Cable Address :: ‘‘CHALONER, LIVERPOOL” 














FOREIGN FIELDS FOR INDUSTRIAL ENDEAVOR 





The British Market for Hardwoods 


[A staff representative of the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN is now engaged in making an investiga- 
tion of the European lumber market and the fol- 
lowing is the second instalment of his report on the 
hardwood trade of Great Britain.—Editor.] 


Maple Flooring on the British Market 


The manufacturer of maple is assured of a good in- 
dustrial market in the United Kingdom, and particu- 
larky the manufacturer of maple flooring. The success 
that maple flooring has achieved here is truly a thing 
to be marvelled at. According to the brokers, it is 
only the scarcity of shipping space which prevents a 
great market activity in this commodity from pre- 
vailing even at this time. They say that if they 
could only secure delivery they could sell any quan- 
tity of maple flooring, at any kind of a price within rea- 
son. 

Most of the maple flooring sold here is going into 
warehouses and factories where a great amount of 
trucking is being done and the floor subjected to heavy 
wear, replacing the Baltic softwood flooring previously 
used, and the brokers are unanimous in the belief that 
this is going to be a prominent feature of their busi- 
ness for some time to come. This success of maple 
flooring is the consequence of propaganda, as well as 
of the war. Even before the war certain manufac- 
turers in the States took steps to boost this product on 
this market, telling the brokers all about it and assist- 
ing them thru literature and otherwise in telling the 
architects and the quantity surveyors and the trade 
generally. Then the war broke out and stopped all 
floor laying and repairing for an extended period, with 
the result that the Baltic boards which formed the 
old floors have by this time become quite worn under 
the heavy pressure which accompanied war work, and 
it has become necessary in a good many cases to re- 
place them entirely. And the previously disseminated 
propaganda is bearing fruit. The warehouse or fac- 
tory owner figures that inasmuch as he has got to lay 
a new floor anyway he might as well practice economy 
by laying ‘‘the best kind of a floor he can get,” as the 
propaganda has characterized maple flooring. Which 
is a striking example of what results can be achieved 
by persistent educational work. 


Beech Flooring Not Much In Favor 


Beech flooring has no appeal over here, so long as 
maple flooring is available in the required quantities 
and costs only £1 a standard more. Whoever is lay- 
ing a high class hardwood floor has the idea that while 
he is paying a good price for it he might just as well 
go the limit, for the sake of self-satisfaction perhaps. 
Were there a greater difference in price, in favor of 
beech from the consumer’s standpoint, no doubt more 
business in this flooring would be forthcoming, but so 
long as it stays on a comparative level with maple the 
latter will get the business. Much birch also, chiefly 
Canadian, is used for factory flooring where the expense 
of maple is not thought justifiable ; and there should be 
an attractive field here for Wisconsin and Michigan 
birch worked into flooring if the freight rates to port 
would permit its development. 

Of course considerable quantities of Baltic softwoods 
will continue to be used as industrial flooring, but prin- 
cipally in smaller plants where the floor wear is not so 
great as to warrant the expense of a hardwood floor— 
for in English money hardwood is not what could be 
called cheap. The Baltic flooring boards come forward 
in 5-, 5%4-, 6-, 6%4- and 7-inch widths, of which the 
narrower usually are used industrially and the wider 
in dwelling house construction, 


Better Residences May Use Hardwood Floors 


In some of the better class English houses the floors 
of the principal rooms are laid with wood blocks, 9 by 
3 inches in size and 4 inches deep and usually oak, 
maple or teak. The material for this type of flooring 
is imported in the shape of deals which are sawed 
locally into the proper sizes. While most of the pub- 
lic buildings have composite floorings a few of them, 
and also some warehouses and factories, have this type 
of wooden flooring. Flooring boards of the kind uni- 
versally used in the States are rarely met with over 
here in residential construction, altho some of the 
newer apartment buildings, in London notably, have 
introduced this ‘‘fad.””’ Whether hardwood floors could 
be generally introduced into higher class residential 
construction in England depends, it would seem, on 
the methods of approach employed by the propagan- 
dists. Before undertaking any project to revolution- 
ize construction or anything else in Great Britain or 
in any other foreign land it must always be considered 
that most things over here, and especially those con- 
cerning the home, are governed more by custom and 
habit than by anything else; and in the past it has 
been the custom to get along without hardwood floor- 
ing. But this does by no means remove the possibility. 
The success here of maple as an industrial flooring has 
proved that much can be accomplished when a serious 
attempt to further the use of wood is made. 

Birdseye maple should find a fair future market here, 
principally for veneers for railroad carriages, steam- 
ship cabins and salons and like work. This wood is 
imported in the log chiefly and is cut into veneers or 
other required shapes on this side. 


Even the Railroads Buy Thru Brokers 


The railroads normally consume considerable quan- 
tities of the various decorative hardwoods for interior 
trim, and when it is remembered that the present 


3 rather acute car shortage must shortly be remedied 


thru new construction it is evident that much desir- 
able business will originate with them. The railroad 
companies operating in Great Britain usually build 
their own carriages and freight cars, but they buy 
thru merchants or brokers, not direct. The railroad 
business in this country is specialized—that is, there 
are a few brokers and merchants catering particu- 
larly to this trade, and it is seldom that an inquiry 
or order is placed outside of this ring. For the sake 
of clearness it might be mentioned that even these 
specializing merchants rarely buy direct, but thru 
the broker like the others. The railroads oftentimes 
buy rough materials, such as ties, timbers etc. direct 
thru the broker, but seldom any woods for fine use, 
because if they did the broker would ship the mate- 
rial straight to them upon receipt and let them do 
the seasoning, which they seldom care to or are 
equipped to do. Instead they keep the merchant in- 
structed as to their probable future requirements and 
he buys stocks speculatively and seasons them, having 
them ready for immediate use upon a definite order 
from the railroad company. 

Altho some English railroads operate a great num- 
ber of steel passenger carriages the wooden car has 
by no means disappeared as yet, and great quantities 
of oak should soon begin to enter into such construc- 
tion—which will be discussed under the proper head- 
ing. What woods will be used for fittings will, as in 
the past, depend largely on the fancy of the engineer 
planning their construction. Much mahogany is used 
and also maple, birdseye maple, some teak and oak and 
a little of everything else. 


Teak Enjoys Great Popularity In Britaln 


Teak is a very hard wood from Siam and India 
which is very popular in this country for a variety of 
purposes, of which interior trim and wood block floor- 
ing have already been mentioned; and eng, or East 
India teak as it is also known, is a comparatively new 
arrival on this market which is meeting with a good 
measure of success. It is a redder wood than teak, 
rather resembles mahogany, and is much used as a 
substitute for teak. The principal reason for this is 
that it possesses teak’s qualities in good measure and 
is considerably cheaper, before the war selling around 
8s a cubic foot, compared with teak at 6s 38d—and, 
incidentally, with American oak at 38s 6d. Expecta- 
tions ure that particular efforts will be made to bring 
increasing quantities of eng into Great Britain, which 
will give American hardwoods a little competition, in 
itself perhaps unimportant but a factor when in league 
with the other competitors. 

Teak is also extensively used by ship builders for 
ship fittings, because it stands water very well. Ma- 
hogany is another favorite in this class of work. Va- 
rious American hardwoods are also used, depending 
largely on the fancy of the builder or designer. 


The Prospects for American Oak 


There is at present a tremendous need for oak in 
Great Britain, but what permanent success American 
oak will meet on this market is a question which must 
be left open until future developments provide the 
answer, Strange as it might sound, the impression 
is that after the first period of industrial reconstruc- 
tion—during which the market will hungrily assimilate 
whatever hardwoods come into it—and consumption 
returns to a more normal level, oak will be one of the 
weaker points in the American hardwood trade with 
this country. For this is a wood that, when trade and 
shipping conditiohs become more fully adjusted, will 
meet with serious competition from Japanese oak espe- 
cially, and from the Austrian and Russian as well as 
the Quebec varieties, all of which are better liked on 
the British market than the American, Then there 
is also some danger that other foreign competitors, 
altho not members of the oak family, such as the eng 
which has been referred to, will gradually come into 
its field and cut down the volume of consumption of 
American oak to some extent. 

Before the war quite a volume of southern oak 
moved thru the port of Mobile to Great Britain, almost 
exclusively in the log. But this oak, it is said, drew 
many complaints because of its low quality and it 
seems likely that a substitute for southern oak will 
be sought in the future. Whatever will move to this 
market will do so in the log as formerly, and will be 
used mostly for scantling and planks to be manu- 
factured locally. As the purpose of importing some 
woods in the log may not be generally understood it 
might be explained that very often a shipment is 
bought speculatively, without the broker or merchant 
knowing into what use the material will ultimately 
enter, and he has therefore no definite cutting instruc- 
tions to give the foreign mills. When the logs arrive 
they have probably already been sold and their uses 
consequently ascertained, so they are sent to the local 
sawmill to be manufactured as required. At other 
times the logs might be bought against a definite order 


‘and for a definite use, but the sizes required have not 


been ascertained at the time of the transaction. When 
these have been ascertained the specifications are sent 
forward to the mill and the sizes are cut as wanted. 
It is merely a matter of saving time, bringing the ma- 
terial over here for conversion as soon as what material 
is wanted is known, instead of waiting until sizes are 
known and then having them sent across the ocean. 

In contrast with southern oak, northern oak is well 
liked on this market, altho it would be quite unable 
to compete with Japanese oak for ordinary purposes 
where only short lengths are required, or with the Aus- 
trian or Russian varieties as a high class furniture 
wood. Of course it should be remembered that these 
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are references to the future, when these woods again 
come on the market in competitive quantities and that 
they have nothing to do with the present when Ameri- 
can oak has a field practically free of competition and 
the quantities consumed are governed only by the ship- 
ping situation. 

[The third installment will appear in next week’s 
issue of the American Lumberman.—Editor.] 





MAY EXPORTS THRU MOBILE 
The following are the official figures of the exports 
of wood from the port of Mobile, Ala., during May, 
issued by the collector of the port this week : 


Feet Value 
Yellow pitch pine boards— 

Ra C RWics eReree ence he ea ats 110,000 $ 5,475 
EID ig ai an 8 6 0's. ¥ ov lee capes 500,000 25,000 
British Honduras............ 94,000 33420 
CUMGRINMID oicccescacceseens 26,000 973 
ME, 8. ca 8 Ss oe de kine ees 101,000 3,724 
OS h 6nd 9 aso ew diiedlees 1,344,000 43,749 
French West Inilies.......... 614,000 25,938 
ere eae 276,000 19,405 
UE hb c-0 Oss Canes stcns 2,523,000 76,418 
URN sic os ge v6 osve baie ers 1,314,000 63,780 
British West Africa.......... 312,000 12,459 
GROOTY TRUBGS 66 cs kcceceeis 496,000 22,148 
WOME BIFICR 2c ciccciccsss 570,000 22,818 





8,780,000 $325,307 
—. shortleaf pine boards— 


SORE CECE vale wed cee vewe 167,000 $ 5,177 
oa pole 

DT ree eee 35,000 $ .3,520 

WEOROW BIMCR 6.60650 eck cee ice 40,000 1,985 





75,000 $ 5,505 

Gum boards— 
J OES a Cee 50,000 $ 2,8 
Pg eo. ere 146,000 5,5% 


196,000 $ 8,394 





Railroad ties— 


EE eee eee eee 129,056 $123,149 
Sawed pitch pine— 

WINE i a Cow e0 6) eee se eaes 885,000 $ 37,598 

IROURORENNIGN ote cicevees coevne 1,696,000 72,148 

PENNE. hind. Rie ke eos Keo we 55,000 1,612 





2,636,000 $111,358 
Hardwood logs— 


EIN cave olan eipie ich sie @ eae wee 5,000 $ 400 
Other lumber— 
MEE Ses WaCKRRieeC Kees SuelewEr $ 2,445 
~—- —— 
RO ee ee IY MM Corer $ 2,200 
wane, shooks— 
RPUMNEED (ode: k x 006 t's. wieie oS were ass. 2,583 $ 6,000 
WN adds oO aaia's < crerer ae cae 51,590 4,534 
French West Indies.......... 16,230 63,390 
70,403 $ 73,924 
Staves— 
MEE iatats ei! wie aa ae ocwe oe <n 51,660 $ 38,000 
French West Indies.......... 236,488 23,500 





288,148 $ 61,500 

The total value of the exports for May was 
$3,490,702. 

The export movement has been greatly hampered by 
the strike of marine workers, firemen, oilers and others 
and this has been especially the case with transatlantic 
vessels, many of which are now tied up here with full 
cargoes and unable to get crews; in fact, several hun- 
dred men were called out from these vessels by the 
authorities of the local seamen’s union. Three local 
concerns have acceded to the demands of the strikers, 
including the United Fruit Co. and the Turner Ter- 
minal Co., the latter thereby securing a crew for the 
steamship Wand, which is due to steam to Honduras 
for a cargo of mahogany. 

There is much speculation here among exporters in 
connection with the instability of the current rate of 
exchange on the pound sterling. It is anticipated that 
because of the low rate there will be cancellations of 
many orders and misunderstandings with regard to 
eargoes shipped under a higher rate of exchange than 
now prevails. 





BALTIMORE EXPORTS FOR MAY 
The statement of exports of lumber and logs from 
Baltimore in May taken merely by itself would appear 
to be unsatisfactory in that it discloses an actual re- 
duction in the declared value of the forwardings as 
compared with the same month of last year. An 
analysis, however, shows that the big total for May, 
1918, was made possible chiefly by the heavy movement 
of fir and spruce, both woods extensively used for war 
purposes. The shipments of fir continue, the report 
for last May discloses, but spruce disappeared from 
the list altogether. Instead of the ‘‘war woods” stocks 
in general use developed much activity, oak being in 
the lead with an aggregate of 1,441,000 feet of a de- 
clared value of $91,548. When allowance is made for 
the decline in the movement of war stocks, the show- 
ing for May can not fail to be encouraging, especially 
as it proves that the movement is assuming a much 
broader scope than it had for a long time. The com- 
parative statement is as follows: 
Board Feet ro . 





Loge, NawhWoed....... 0. ose ese 19,000 
Boards, CU A rrr ra 67,000 4,630 
WEES E ace We vcidvute en's 1,489,000 107,416 
rrr 407,000 20,8 
C1 Seer 1,441,000 91,548 
Dy OO rr 29,000 2,045 
Shortleaf eer 62,000 3,386 
ENE ici rhs. des <:6-5 6 0:8 406,000 30,628 
Other hardwoods....... 384,000 25,534 
CP TUMOR kckecccccccrcncet etwuges 34,72 
Total lumber..........---- 4,304,000 000 $321,5 ib 
Manufactures of wood.......--- «sree. 40,51 
WHOM Seawitins henaeeeeee, seveeae $362,094 


In connection with the foreign movement a warning 
is issued by some members of the trade, who declare 
that the exports have closely approached, if not ex- 


ceeded, the stage where the business is being overdone, 
with the result that a somewhat easier tone in the 
market has begun to make itself felt. Stocks are said 
to be going over faster than they can be taken away 
from the ports, with the result that more or less 
accumulation at docks has begun to develop and buyers 
have commenced to show a disposition to hold back, 
instead of snapping up the receipts so that someone 
else might not get hold of them. Stocks of. lumber 
have been going forward by the ship load and the pres- 
-ent absorptive capacity of the foreign markets is being 
greatly taxed, some of the reports state, the latter add- 
ing that if the flow continues at the present rate un- 
settlement is sure to ensue. 

But members of the trade here point out that there 
is another side to the matter, this being the smallness 
of the stocks at the mills. Many of the plants are 
altogether out of dry lumber, with the assortments 
generally shot to pieces, so that they are unable to take 
care of numbers of the orders received. As long as 
this state of affairs exists, it is said, there can be no 
danger of real congestion on the other side of the At- 
lantic. As there is no likelihood, in the view of the 
trade as a body, that the mills will be in a position 
before long to satisfy all of the domestic needs it is 
declared that this precludes the idea that there will 
be lumber enough to weigh down the foreign markets. 
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SOUTHERN PINE PRICES IN BRITAIN 


In connection with his recent announcement that 
excessive prices were being asked for southern pine and 
that there was no reason why the prices in effect to 
March 31 should be exceeded, the British timber con- 
troller has publicly requested that any firms which 
are asked prices higher than the following shall send 
full particulars to his department : 


Price per standard of 1980 board feet 


DIMENSIONS~~ First Second Third Fourth 
grade grade grade grade 

3x12,” and up... $3 26.06 $267.66 $245.76 $214.13 
ee 311.46 257.92 236.02 214.13 
PO aid lcte aes 282. 26 233.59 214.13 204.39 
AG. ete xnenwa's 277.39 228.73 209.26 199.53 
SSE cg aa intoeaes 267.66 218.99 204.39 189.79 
Seo «vawendae « 267.66 218.99 204.39 189.79 


3x 6” and down.. 253.06 204.39 194.66 180.06 

In the case of stores sold by retailers there is no 
objection to the above prices being raised by not more 
than $19.47 a standard. 


FRENCH IMPORTS NEEDING NO LICENSE 


The American Chamber of Commerce in France 
(Inc.), gives the following summary of woods and 
wood products that may be imported into France with- 
out license : 


Rough logs, squared or Perches, poles and staffs, 


sawed. rough. 
Paving blocks. Wood, treated or having 
Stave wood. received chemical prepa- 
Splints. ration. 
Hoop woods and prepared Resinous wood in logs. 
poles. Charcoal and charred 
Spirits of turpentine. boon. 


Other common woods. 
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LUMBER CHARTERS OF THE WEEK 


Lunham & Moore, ocean freight brokers, New York 
City, in their circular of July 19 list the following 
charters : 


Schooner Eleanor Taylor, 601 tons, Gulf to Genoa, 
lumber, $75. 

Schooner George 8S. Smith, 495 tons, Quebec to the 
United Kingdom, deals, private terms, 

British schooner Favonian, 427 tons, Halifax to the 
United Kingdom, deals about 345s. 

British schooner A onis, 315 tons, Halifax to the 
United Kingdom, deals, about 345s. 

Norwegian bark Pallas, Halifax to the United King- 
dom, deals, about 345s. 

Schooner Francis J. McDonald, 969 tons, Halifax to 
west Britain, deals, private terms. 

British schooner Marine, 420 tons, Parrsboro to the 
United Kingdom, deals, at or about 345s. 

Schooner Stimson, 609 tons, Gulf to west Italy, 
lumber, $75. 

Schooner Billie Martin, 367 tons, Gulf to west Italy, 
lumber, $75. 

Norwegian steamer Otto +o ee 2,291 tons, Gulf 
to the River Plate, lumber, $62.5 July- August. 

Steamer Dalgada, 1,472 tons, Quit to the River Plate, 
lumber, $62.50. July-August 

Steamer Obak, 1,472 tons, “Gulf to the River Plate, 
lumber, $62.50. July- August. 

Steamer Pegna, 1,100 M capacity, Gulf to Monte- 
video, lumber, private terms. July-August. 

Schooner (auxiliary) Diria, 1,364 tons, Florida to 
Buenos Aires, lumber, $60; and back north of Hatteras, 
linseed, $24. 

Norwegian bark Bessfield, 1,235 tons, Bathurst to 
Buenos Aires, lumber, $41. 

Norwegian motor Lidvard, 2,155 tons, Gulf to Buenos 
Aires, lumber, $57.50. Prompt. 

Schooner Charles a. McDowell, 1,159 tons, Gulf to 
Rosario, lumber, $62.5 

Schooner Margaret = 1,161 tons, Bathurst to 
Buenos Aires, lumber, $40. 





FOREIGN TRADE NOTES 


Willamette Valley sawmills are looking forward to 
being granted the pre-war export rate of 6 cents from 
Eugene to Portland, Ore., so that they will again be 
able to participate in foreign demand for railroad ties 
and other lumber. The present local rate of 14 cents is 
prohibitory, altho for a similar haul in the State of 
Washington the present rate is only 9 cents. 


The barkentine Charles F. Crocker has sailed from 
Eureka, Calif., for Sydney and Newcastle, Australia, 
with 791,805 feet of rough, clear redwood. There was 
46,000 feet of door stock in the cargo. 


Many overseas shipments are heing made from Sa- 
vannah, Ga., especially to Liverpool. The Gwlady car- 
ried 93,511 feet of oak staves, 38,495 feet of gum, 
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Renew Acquaintance 
With Farmers 


in your com- 
munity and 
get them in 
the habit of 
coming to 
your yard by 
installing a 


Monarch “<i' Feed Mill 


This is one of the reasons why a lot of retail lumber- 
men wouldn't be without this mill in their yards. It 
puts them in close touch with future building plans and 

roves @ profitable side-line. Let us tell you how it 
hee hold trade. 


Write for catalog today. 


Sprout, Waldron & Co., Muncy Pa. 


PITTSBURGH 


















Pacific Coast 
Products 


We are the Eastern Representa- 
tives of the Willapa Lumber Com- 
pany of Raymond, Washington, 
manufacturing and specializing in 
Spruce, Fir, Idaho and Soft West- 
ern White Pine, and various Coast 
products, in addition to selling the 
products of our own six hardwood 
mills. 


Babcock 
Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 


43 Wall St., New York City 


1634 McCormick Building, 
Chicago, Ill. 


115 Adelaide Ave., 
Providence, R. I. 


468 Alexander St. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


1629 Land Title Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dime Savings Bank Building, 
Detroit, Mich. 


743 haan Grove Ave., 
South Bend, Ind. 


Johnstown, Pa. 
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North Carolina Pine 


White Pine, Poplar, Hemlock 
and Spruce, Lath and Shingles 


Our stotks are complete and can give prompt service 


WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 




















THE WOODS Crates the best work of “The Lumber- 

man Poet,” including ‘“‘TODAY,” just 
By Douglas Malloch now America’s most widely quoted poem. 
No lumberman’s library is complete without one. Price, postpaid, $1. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


130 boxes of cedar pencil slats and 307,736 feet of 
pine. The American steamer Cabanis, now in port, 
will carry lumber to Liverpool; while the British 
steamer Lakona has left with 272,072 feet of poplar 
and 171,372 feet of cypress for the same port. 

Seven vessels are at present loading lumber at Jack- 
sonville, Fla., for French, English and Cuban ports. 
On her maiden voyage the schooner Eleanor Taylor is 
taking 500,000 feet to Havana. The steamers Harrish 
and Kusdeca are loading cargoes for England; the 
schooner Rassapeage is loading for Buenos Ayres; the 
schooner W. M. Rickards for the British West Indies ; 
the schooner Strathcona for Cuba, and the schooner 
Charles A. Dean for England. 








A. F. Thane & Co., large manufacturers of redwood, 
have cleared up their shipments of redwood ties for 
the present. They are making a number of rail ship- 
ments to Key West, for shipment to Cuba, and are 
loading the Shipping Board’s steamer Aculeo on the 
Columbia River with a cargo of Douglas fir ties for the 
United Kingdom. 


It will be remembered that the Douglas Fir Exploita- 
tion & Export Co.’s latest advance in export prices put 
merchantable on a $30 base, H List; and all upper 
grades $35, for the balance of the year. This advance 
was made necessary by the heavy domestic demand and 
as a result of the increase the company has sold only 
five cargoes during the last week. At the present time, 
however, it has 19 vessels loading, of which 7 are 
sailers and 12 steamers. 


A. A. Baxter, general manager of the Douglas Fir 
Exploitation & Export Co., recently returned to San 
Francisco from a very satisfactory meeting of the 
company held in Portland, Ore. The Hammond Lum- 
ber Co., which has a large fir mill at Astoria, and 
the Samuel Connell Lumber Co., of Portland, became 
members of the organization. 


L. F. Strickland, formerly well known to the lumber 
trade in Toronto, Canada, who has been overseas for 
several years in charge of forestry operations in Scot- 
land, has returned to gather statistics regarding the 
output of interior trim, doors, sash etc. suitable for the 
markets in Great Britain, and when he has completed 
his report—probably in about two months—he will 
return to England. 


COMMERCIAL USES OF RED GUM TREE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 21.—The Department 
of Agriculture authorizes the following statement 
regarding the red gum tree: 


Few people in the South, where the red gum tree 
(Liquidamber styraciflua) grows, apparently are aware 
that the gum which exudes from this tree when its 
sapwood is wounded has commercial value. This 
“sweet gum,” as it is commonly called, is similar in 
properties and composition to the commercial product 
obtained from a tree (Liquidamber orientalis) in- 
digenous to Asia Minor and known in commerce as 
“Oriental storax.” 

According to the United States Forest Products Lab- 
oratory at Madison, Wis., small amounts of the dried 
gum have been used for some time in the manufacture 
of chewing gum, but since the war curtailed the supply 
of oriental storax considerable quantities of the fresh 
“sweet gum” or “American storax’’ have been put on 
the market to replace the imported product. 

As much as $2 a pound has been paid to collectors 
of the gum and second hands have sold it for from 
$2.50 to $3 a pound. These prices, however, are in- 
flated and it is probable that in normal times the 
gum would not bring more than from 50 cents to $1 a 
pound. 

Storax is used in the manufacture of perfumes, to- 
bacco, adhesives and pharmaceutical preparations and 
contains cinnamic acid and cinnamic alcohol, both of 
which are in demand. 
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‘‘PLANT ANALYSIS,’’ A BELTING AID 


In many sawmill plants and woodworking establish- 
ments there are numerous drives that are extremely 
exacting on belting, requiring the closest attention to 
the problem of fitting the proper belt to secure maxi- 
mum results. Sawmill men 
know from experience, 
which has not always been 
very pleasing, that the very 
best and most expensive ma- 
chinery will not produce the 
results it should and can be- 
cause the wrong type of 
belting was selected, or even 
if the right type of belting 
was used it was improperly 
applied. In order to secure 
the best results it is just as 
necessary that the proper 
belting be employed and 
that it be properly installed, 
as it is to have the right 
kind of machinery. Undoubt- 
edly there are many plants 
in the lumber industry as 
well as out of it, where 
altho the belting problem 
does not’ give’ trouble, 
the cost of the belting 
could be materially reduced 
by the introduction of types 
of belting better adapted to 
the particular work per- 
formed, 

This was illustrated re- 
cently in the experience of a 
large cottonseed oil plant 
operating near El Paso, Tex., 
which had just completed a 
large addition and had 
arranged for its belting 
equipment with the: con- 
struction company that put up the new buildings. The 
construction company was a subsidiary of the cotton- 
seed oil company, which placed the latter in the 
position of buying belts from itself. 

However, the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. secured 
permission to make a “plant analysis,” which is a 
regular part of its service to buyers of mechanical 
rubber goods, and made recommendations in conformity 
with its investigation findings of the plant’s belting 
needs. A comparison of the equipment recommended 
after this analysis of the needs of the plant, with the 
equipment suggested by the construction company, 
showed that there existed a smaller difference in price 
than had been expected between the cost of quality 
belting as against the medium grade that had already 
been arranged for. 

As the superintendent of this plant was a man con- 
vinced of the soundness of the policy of using quality 
goods, he accepted the recommendation included in the 
plant analysis made by the Goodyear company, and 
installed the belting equipment suggested. The belts 
used ranged from 14-inch Glide to 14-inch Blue Streak. 

This plant operates but a few months in the year, 
yet in the past it has not been uncommon to replace 
belts in the middle of the short season. At the end of 
the first season of the use of Glide and Blue Streak 
belts, however, all these belts were in good condition 
and most of them were transferred to other machinery 
and used the year ‘round. They are still running and 
in good condition. 





The performance of these various sizes of belting, 
operating under many diverse conditions with such 
eminently satisfactory results, and a duplicate order 
secured covering the next season’s needs, replacing 
the belts that were transferred to other mills owned by 
the company, are regarded as a complete vindication 





BELTING INSTALLED AFTER A “PLANT ANALYSIS” 


of the Goodyear plant analysis system, which in hun- 
dreds of other instances has been of great value to 
manufacturers in determining their belting require- 
ments. 





AN EFFICIENT AID FOR LUMBERMEN 


These are the days of efficiency—a much overworked 
word, but especially applicable to a subject such as the 
transfer of material. 


The industrial truck and the mine locomotive are 
illustrations of modern methods of haulage, and there 
are few uptodate manufacturing establishments or 
mines who do not employ one or more of these ma- 
chines. They do the work of many laborers and speed 
up the haulage so that not only greater quantities of 
goods are moved but a large economy in labor is 
secured, 

These electrically propelled trucks or tractors are 
found in manufacturing establishments thruout the 
country and are used in railway and wharf haulage 
and in mines. These applications are shown in an 
interesting bookjet just issued by the Electric Storage 
Battery Co., of Philadelphia, the manufacturer of the 
“Tronclad-Exide” battery, whose batteries are exten- 
sively used in these machines. Copies of this book 
may be secured from any of the sales offices of the 
company or by direct request to their general offices 
at Philadelphia. 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET 








THERE IS LOTS IN LIVING 


Bluer than all git-out? Feelin’ mighty mean? 
Luck has sort of lit out, trouble come again? 

Ugly thoughts inside you? Pocket purty lean? 
Want to go and hide you from your fellow men? 


Here’s a little tip then for a time that’s blue— 
When you lose your grip then try it for a while 
(‘‘Smile!’’ some folks advise you; that you 
couldn’t do)— 
But it will surprise you if you make another 
smile. 


Stop this always seekin’ happiness your own— 
Try some pleasant speakin’ to the other guy. 

When you’re feelin’ scrappy, busted and alone, 
Make some fellow happy who is passin’ by. 


Make a new beginnin’ on this simple plan, 
Set some kid to grinnin’, make some woman 
blessed. 
Try a little givin’, and you’ll find, oh, man! 
There is lots in livin’ that you never guessed! 





BETWEEN TRAINS 


JOHNSTOWN, Pa., July 15—The Johnstown Rot- 
ary Club entertained the Greensburg Rotary to- 
night, and brought us back to the only place that 
ever made Noah jealous to throw the oratorical 
shrapnel. Right down in the front row ready to 
close in around us and afford such protection as 
they could in case anybody started anything was a 
group of Johnstown’s best lumbermen sitting to- 
gether, as lumbermen always ought to do. They 
were J. W. Walters, the veteran retailer; J. W. 
Meyers, representing E. V. Babcock & Co.; Harry 
W. Bole, of the Elk Valley Lumber Co., and Lemon 
L. Smith, president of the Johnstown Millwork & 
Lumber Co. And J. M. Murdock, of J. M. Mur- 
dock & Bros., wholesalers, was not far away. Lemon 
has recently returned from France. Before he sold 
slivers he was a newspaper man, and when the peace 
conference came along, he just couldn’t resist the 
call of the pen and went over and watched and re- 
ported the proceedings. Lemon is all that his name 
doesn’t indicate. 





, Fort Wayne, IND., July 18.—The Indiana Build- 
ers’ Supply Association is divided into districts, 
and about once a month the members of the various 
districts around the State get together and enjoy 
a little soup and fellowship. They of the Fort 
Wayne district gathered here last night, and the 
Spangler & Grouleff Lumber Co., of Churubusco, 
furnished the program, it being the custom for some 
member to act as host on each of these occasions. 
Secretary R. H. Hildebrand, of South Bend, was 
present, and John Suelzer, of Fort Wayne, a good 
lumberman, presided—that is until the speaker of 
the evening was introduced, when he passed the 
buck to W. F. Spangler, who did it with neatness 
and dispatch. But they weren’t all the good lum- 
bermen present. Among those who also liked the 
soup we observed F. Wehrenberg, of New Haven, 
Billy Kenower and Ralph Garvin, of Huntington, 
Art Wasmuth, of Andrews, Julius Gehrig, of Gray- 
bill, Otto Stuckey, of Berne, and A. L. Knowles, of 
Columbus City. An Indiana retail lumberman 
never overlooks a chance to attend a convention. 

The men gathered here tonight, not only many 
of them sell lumber, but all of them cement and 
plaster and such like. We learned that the cellars 
of Indiana are unusually damp just now, but un- 
derstand that this is not due to cement but to the 
first of July. 

The article in the LuMBERMAN on ‘‘ Industrial 
Democracy’’ reminds one at once, of course, of the 
plant of the Packard Piano Co. here in Fort Wayne, 
which was one of the first where John Leitch put 
his idea into practice. When President A. 8. Bond 
ran into us he called a hurried meeting of the men, 
and for the second time we had the pleasure of talk- 
ing about life as we live it, or ought to, to the 
assembled men and women of the plant. These 
meetings are regular open forums where any of the 
men may present any idea or grievance lurking in 
his system. The real speech that made the real hit 
was made by President Bond after we had finished, 
when he announced a voluntary increase of 10 per- 
cent in wages. : 

Scores of good stories have come out of the Pack- 
ard plant regarding the relations between employer 
and employed, and the relation of both to the work 
before them, but one of the best Herbert Bond 
told us as he showed us around the plant. One day 
one of the men was having trouble putting a cove 
into a piano. 

‘Are you going to do it, John?’’ asked a fellow 
Workman. 

*“You’re damned right,’’ answered John. ‘‘I’m 
the boss of this job.’’ 

That is why the sign ‘‘Who’s the Boss?’’ ap- 


pears around the Packard plant. Who’s the boss— 
you, or your job? 

It does a lumberman good:now and then to visit 
a plant like this and see the product he handles, 
in its highest form of manufacture. It gives him 
a new appreciation of wood and of its uses, and 
ought to make him a little prouder of his business 
and himself. 





RANDOM 

Too much wind has destroyed a good deal of tim- 
ber, especially presidential timber. 

Sss! If you add a porch to your house your 
daughter wants you to keep it dark. 

Speaking of names, among the Fellows in Port- 
land, Ore., recently was A. N., of Chester, Pa. 

There isn’t any doubt that the laborer is worthy 
of his hire, but he wants it higher and higher. 

It looks like our vacation this summer would con- 
sist of wearing an outing shirt to work for a few 
days. 

If you own a lot, build a house on it, even if 
you have to sell the lot to get the money to build 
the house. 


We never see a picture of Wilson Compton that 
we don’t believe he would have done well in the 
movies, too. 

Another car shortage is threatened, and a short- 
age of cars of lumber arriving at retail yards seems 
to be here already. 


A man writes to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN for 
a design for a log cabin. Still the baby may never 
be president at that. 

The war debt of the world is $250,000,000,000. 
When that note of yours for $600 comes due think 
of that and cheer up. 

And one of the funniest things of late is the fact 
that the United States Employment Service may 
soon find itself out of a job. 

The hyphen may be unpopular in this country, 
but we nevertheless believe that it would greatly 
improve that word ‘‘ prewar.’’ 

An Indiana man has just made his own coffin, 
and many a man who is loafing on his job is doing 
the same thing and doesn’t know it. 

If you were us, and read the Delineator this 
month, would you sue Mary Hastings Bradley for 
libel or send her a check for advertising? 

The Hoo-Hoo annual will be held in Chicago 
Sept. 9 and 10, and we bet Mark Elledge, of 
Corinth, Miss., has his 2x4 grip packed already. 


John Godfrey, of Elkhart, has invented a lumber 
conveying apparatus that is so good that lumber- 
men from now on will probably be swearing by 
Godfrey. 

It seems likely that the prices of commodities 
will not come down much as long as the producers 
of other commodities sit around and kick and don’t 
produce their own. 

The Western Illinois Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Club recently picnicked at Wildcat Springs, in 
honor of the members who didn’t order their lum- 
ber early enough and ever since have been just 
about as mad as one. 





MISSED 
What is the day, without sunshine? 
What is the night, without stars? 
What is the field, without blossoms? 
Sunset, and none of its bars? 
What is the tree, without verdure? 
What is the grass, without dew? 
What is the lute, without music ?— 
What is the world, without you? 





BETWEEN TOWNS 
And, by the way, if the White Star line builds 
any new steamers like the Megantic and the Cedric 
and such like, we would like to suggest the ‘‘ Epi- 
zootic’’ and the ‘‘ Poetic,’’ which could very well 
be sister ships. 





These electro magnets that they have at Cleve- 
land for lifting iron out of the hold of a boat would 
be a fine thing with which to get a hired girl out of 
bed in the morning. 





At Pitcairn, Pa., we observed a lot of flotsam 
in the creek, and also considerable jetsam. Even 
the water nowadays seems to be high—probably on 
account of the war. 





We who travel hardly realize how many men it 
takes to run a train. On the Pennsylvania Limited 
the other day we counted up two train conductors, 
two Pullman conductors, a brakeman, a flagman, 
eight porters, an engineer and a fireman. 








Living Room in the residence of Arthur 
Wood, Ardsley, N. Y., showing Birch stained 
beams and enameled standing trim. 


Birch 


—the Aristocratic Wood 
at Nominal Cost 


Birch can be stained and finished 
to imitate the more expensive 
woods, thereby offering beauty 
and durability at a ‘cost which 
will appeal to economical buyers. 


The delicate variations of grain 
and tone of Red Birch especially 
will immediately win the admira- 
tion of your customers. Show 
them how it is adapted to interior 
work, base, casing, flooring, 
mouldings, panels, ornamental 
columns, newel posts, stairways, 
grills, mantels, doors, etc. 


Merit Makes It 
A Good Seller 


for retail lumber dealers and in 
suggesting that you place a stock 
of it in your yard and be prepared 
to supply the demand for Birch, 
we are certain we are tipping you 
off to a profitable seller. Birch 
has already made good and the 
country-wide advertising it has 
been given will surely increase the 
demand for it among the more 
fastidious builders. 





If you are inclined 
to get in on some 
of these good sales 
and profits, ask 
any of the firms 
shown below to send you a copy of 
their Birch Book “A” and to suggest 
some of the best selling items. Do it 
now. 


Poautifut *. 
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SAWYER GOODMAN CO., WILLOW RIVER LBR. CO., 
Marinette, Wi Hayward, Wis. 


a le, Wis. 
OCONTO COMPANY, BAY DE NOQUET CO., Nahma, Mich. 


817 Railway Exch., Chicago, Ill. | FLANNER-STEGER LAND & LBR. CO. 


Blackwell, Wis. 


GOODMAN LUMBER CO., | 


man, Wis. B. HEINEMANN LUMBER CO., 
= WORCESTER LBR. CO., Ltd. fausau, Wis. 
: Chassell. Mich. BROOKS & ROSS LUMBER CO. 
' MASON-DONALDSON LUMBER CO., Wis. 
Rhinelander, Wis. | 1, STEPHENSON CO.,Wells, Mich. 


NuE... 
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->Try Us Now< 


on the following big value woods. Our prices 
may interest you. Let us quote you. 
BASSWOOD 
5/4 No, | Com 200,000’ 
No. 2 Com... 100 . | Com.. .300,000’ 
6/4 No. ye 5 . & B.400,000’ 
No. 2 Com. ,000 a 
10/4 No. | C. & B. 25,000" 
12/4 No. . & B. 70,000’ 


6/4 &B 
N 


8/4 


N 
10/4 


12/4 
6/4 No. 2 C. & B.400,000’ N 
Com. .. 150,000’ 


No. 3 No. 
8/4 No. 3 Com... 40,000’ 16/4 No. 


The Kneeland-Bigelow Co. 


. BAY CITY, MICH. oi 








pa 
Rock 


Elm 








Ready to Ship 


2 cars 5-4" No. 2 Common and 
Better Rock Elm. 


1 car 12-4” No. | Common and 
Better Rock Elm. 


Write for Prices. 


Gill-Andrews Lumber Co. 


fe WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 








An Excellent’ Western Soft Pin 


St eer ee 
No.3 & No.4 Consner?¢2; Immediate Shipment 


Idaho White Pine, Northern White Pine and 
Norway—White Pine Lath. 


The John C. King Lumber Co., 814,Am., Trust Bld. 


MICHIGAN 


\ Lo ame 
Weidman birch) 
&SonCo —S 


TROUT CREEK, MICH. 
Manufacturers of 


Hardwood and Hemlock 
LUMBER 


Bippyie SHINGLES 
WON? - LATH 


hi 
dade tas 








cdndnctth 











The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. 


Mill Dept., MUNISING, MICH. 
Manufacturers of 


Hemlock *; Hardwood 
Lumber, Lath and Shingles 


Northern Forest Products 











; 
‘Readies MttiwedGe. | 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 
Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 


Lumber, K. D. Frames, Box Shooks, 
Shingles and Lath. 
Attractive Prices on Lath 


for Illinois, Ohio and Michigan Deliveries 




















Tell Us Your Needs in 


. 1 Common and Better 
. 2 Common and Better 


Write for List Today. 
, 1 Common and Better 
Yo, 2 Common and Better 


12-4 No. 2 Common and Better 


Von Platen Lumber Company 


Mills at Iron Mountain, Mich. 











Wasting Tire Dollars’ 


To many, economy, as far as motor trucks are con- 
cerned, means gasoline saving, but saving of tire cost 
is equally important. On a heavy truck tire and fuel 
cost are about equal. On lighter vehicles tire cost is 
slightly less than fuel cost unles pneumatics are used, 
in which case the tire cost will slightly exceed fuel 
cost. Why, then, should we hear so much about means 
of saving gasoline and so little about economizing on 
tires? While the two items of cost are normally of 
equal magnitude, abuse of tires can raise their cost out 
of all proportion to their normal costs and can swell 
this item far beyond the utmost extravagance in fuel. 

It is a fortunate circumstance that gasoline waste 
inevitably limits the ability of the vehicle to perform 
and that unles the carbureter adjustment is set for rea- 
sonable economy the truck will hardly operate at all 
and consequently can not consume an excessive amount 
of gasoline. Tire abuse, unfortunately and to the 











Overloading as effectually destroys tires as it does all 
other portions of the chassis. Note peripheral crack 
near the base and separation of tire at base. 


contrary, limits the performance of the vehicle but little 
and in addition it gives rise to increased chassis main- 
tenance cost and even increased fuel cost. It is no 
uncommon sight to encounter a truck whose owner is 
extremely particular about his carbureter adjustment, 
who employs but the latest air warming devices and 
insists that the engine be shut off at each stop, but 
with tires cut and slivered, wheels out of line and 
running on car tracks. A truck will actually consume 
less gasoline without a governor than with one, but 
removal of the governor and consequent overspeeding 
of the chassis imposes a heavy toll on tires. 

Commonest among tire abuses are overloading, over- 
speeding, running in car tracks, neglecting cuts and 
tears, spinning, skidding and sliding the wheels, and 
wheel misalignment. Overloading overstresses the 
tires beyond their elastic limit, utterly destroying the 
life of the rubber and the durability and cushioning 
ability of the tires. Overspeeding, even with a light 
load, has the same effect, since the increased speed 
causes the impact of the tire on road bumps to be 
magnified. Running over a bump at twice normal speed 
pounds the tires eight times as hard and consequently 
may overload it at one spot 40 percent. 


*By A. F. Masury, Chief Engineer International 
Motor Co., New York. Prepared especially for the 
American Lumberman. 
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Running in car tracks simply cuts the tires by cen- 
tering the pressure at one point instead of evenly over 
the treads, as is proper. The edges of the rails, par- 
ticularly of the guard flanges of street car tracks, 
become sharpened by the friction of the car wheels and 
running tires over them is much like running them 
over the edges of steel knives. 

When solid tires are cut or torn by glass or sharp 
stones, the rubber slivers much like the cuticle of the 
finger on a hangnail. Anyone who has been troubled 
with this annoying condition knows that if allowed 
to go without attention the hangnail will split further 
until it becomes exceedingly painful and results in an 
enduring disfigurement of the finger. If it is promptly 
cut close to the flesh it will soon heal and disappear. 
Similarly slivers on solid tires should be promptly cut 
off entirely as soon as they apear. Care should be 
observed that a clean notch just below the end of the 
tear is made. If the sliver is left on, it will contribute 
nothing to the strength of the tire, but will continue 
to flap and the tear will extend until half the tread 
width is torn loose. 

Spinning and sliding the tires in starting and stop- 
ping and skidding in rounding curves also have a 
serious destructive effect. Upon loss of traction, more 
drivers than not will speed up their engines under the 
erroneous impression that this will increase traction. 
It does the exact reverse. The more slowly a wheel 
turns the better traction it has. The more gently it is 
started turning, furthermore, the less liable it is to slip. 
When a wheel begins to lose traction, the driver should 
throttle down his engine rather than speed it up, 
retarding his spark and being ready to release the 
clutch to prevent stalling. In engaging the clutch it is 
also well to let it in gently. Low gear should be used 
as this will permit the wheels to be turned very slowly 
without so much danger of stalling the engine. 

In applying the brakes the driver should not allow 
the wheels to slide. Not only does sliding the wheels 
injure the tires, but it reduces the braking effect. 
The quickest stop is made when the wheels are just 
turning and the abrasion on the tires is least. Skidding 
on rounding curves is unnecessary. It is dangerous. 
It is due to turning at excessive speed. In some of 
our cities, such as New York, it is illegal. All of these 
tire abuses do untold harm to the tires. A tire is made 
to roll over the ground, not to slide. Sliding the 
wheels of railroad cars causes flat wheels. If sliding 
a hardened steel tire over a smooth steel rail for a few 
seconds can so abrade the wheel that its pounding 
will crack 150-pound rails, fancy the damage to a 
rubber tire in skidding or sliding over a road of stone 
or concrete. 

Besides these more obvious causes of excessive tire 
wear, there is an insidious cause which is too apt to 
be overlooked. This is faulty alignment. The tire 
rolls smoothly and with the minimum of wear, but if 
out of alignment, it has a combination rolling and 
sliding movement over the road, which causes rapid 
wear and consumes power. ‘There are two forms of 
faulty alignment, namely, that in which the wheel 
itself is out of true, so that it wobbles, and that in 
which the wheel spindle is at an improper angle so 
that the wheel is constrained to a position out of par- 
allel with the direction of vehicle motion. 

Wheel wobbling is caused by strains and warping 
of the wood. Some of the strains which get wheels 
out of true may be avoided. When a truck is driven 
diagonally into the curb, when a corner is rounded 
too sharply or a boulder is struck a glancing blow, the 
severe lateral strain at one point of the circumference 
of the wheel is apt to warp it. Sometimes carelessness 
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At Left—Spinning the wheels or permitting them to run out of line is as bad as running the engine without 
oil. It will destroy the tires rapidly and is scarcely less expensive than replacing burned bearings. 
ter—Overspeeding on solid tires is suicidal, as this prematurely disintegrated one bears tragic witness. 


high speed is necessary, Bey pe should be appl 


solids so utterly destroyed as this one after a few 


ied. Tho they cost more, they are much cheaper thaD 
undred miles of abuse. At Right—Time is money, but 


when a truck turns a corner so fast that it skids or is brought to a stop by sliding the wheels, the in nites- 
simal saving in time is hardly justified by the utter ruin of an expensive tire which results. 
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in applying or removing pressed-on tires warps the 
wheel and in some cases a careless operator will press 
the tire on crooked, so that the effect on the tire is the 
same as a warped wheel. The remedy is to have the 
tire pressed off and the wheel trued by a wheelright. 

Misalignment of the wheel spindles is due to ex- 
cessive shocks, such as running into curbs, overspeeding 
on rough roads and so on, which bends the axles or 
the steering arms of the front steering knuckles. The 
destructive effect of a slight misalignment may readily 
be appreciated when one realizes that if a wheel is out 
of line only 1 degree horizontally, it must slip 92% 
feet sidewise in a mile of travel. The destructive effect 
upon the tire is the same as tho the truck were pulled 
sidewise this distance by a winch. And 1 degree is 
equal to only about ¥% inch on the periphery of the tire. 

Alignment of the wheels can only be made true by 
accurately checking the distance between the wheel 
felloes. There are several good ways of doing this 
and a number of methods that are not so good. 

Most motor trucks have their rear wheels dead par- 
allel. To check their alignment, the simplest method 
requires the services of two men and a tape. The end 
of the tape is held against the front side of the inside 

















At Left—tTire hangnails and cuts need not ultimately 
tear great chunks from the tire and bring it to the 
untimely end pictured here. Simple surgery, familiar 
to every manicure, would have saved this tire. At 
Right—Car tracks are made for street cars, not for 
motor trucks. The wreck of a tire here shown is an 
advertisement of an incompetent driver and an owner 
who is wasting money needlessly 


face on one rear wheel and the tape stretched across 
the corresponding point on the opposite wheel, care 
being taken to have the tape level and stretched tight. 
The bottom points of the felloes are then checked, and 
then the rear points. All three of these measurements 
should be the same. The most common misalignment 
of the rear wheels is what is called a spraddle. By 
this is meant that the bottoms of the wheels are further 
apart than the tops. If this condition is found, the 
wheel bearings should be inspected for looseness first.. 
If these are properly adjusted, then the axle should 
be straightened. 

The front wheels should not be parallel. For greater 
strength and easier steering they are cambered. By 
this is meant that the wheels are further apart at their 
tops than at their bottoms. To correct the resulting 
tendency for them to roll incorrectly, they are corre- 
spondingly gathered at the front. By this is meant 
that their fronts are drawn in or toed in usually about 
%% inch. Measuring as before, correctly aligned wheels 
will have their bottoms and their fronts about the 
same distance apart. The bottoms may be % inch 
closer together than their fronts, but should not be 
farther apart than their fronts. 

If these measurements do not check, the gather at 
the front may be adjusted by means of the tie rod, 
which is threaded for adjustment. Before adjusting 
the tie rod, however, it would be well to assure oneself 
that the steering arms have not beeh bent. This may 
be determined by measuring the distance from the ball 
or pin, as the case may be, to the wheel felloes. The 
two arms should be the same distance from their respec- 
tive wheels. If they are unequal, the one that is bent 
should be straightened until it is the same distance 
from the wheel felloe as its mate and the final adjust- 
ment made on the tie rod. 

So far these checks apply only to the relation of the 
wheels with each other. Another important check 
must be made on the alignment of the axles with the 
frame. Naturally the axles should be perpendicular to 
the chassis center line. This may best be checked by 
selecting a fixed point at the center of the frame, such 
as the front universal and checking the measurement 
from it to the nearest unobstructed point on each rear 
wheel. The two should be equal. If unequal, be sure 
that the truck is on level ground and that the two rear 
springs are deflected equally. This may be checked by 
measuring the distance from the bottom of each frame 
side rail to the axle. If unequal, a jack may be used 
to raise the low side of the axle to the same height as 
the other side. The measurement to the universal can 
then be repeated. If it is found to be still unequal, the 
cause will be found either in unequal radius rod adjust- 
ment, or if no radius rods are fitted, in loose axle 
spring clips which have permitted the springs to shift. 
At the front a similar check may be made from some 
central point on the crank case to opposite points on 
the wheels. 

Too many motor truck users neglect to check their 
wheel alignments until the occurrence of an accident 
or other cause that necessitates a serious repair. Mis- 
alignment is apt to result from minor causes in daily 
service and unless frequently checked may go unnoticed, 
bringing about excessive tire destruction without read- 
ily apparent cause, 





INLAND EMPIRE PRICES ADVANCE 


SPOKANE, WASH., July 19.—Lumber manufacturers 
of the Inland Empire announced price increases July 15 
ranging from $3 to $10 a thousand. No. 1 common 
and better was advanced $10; Nos. 3 and 4 common 
and better were advanced $8; dimension, with the 
exception of 16-foot lengths, was advanced $3 and 
16-foot stuff was advanced $4; and lap siding was 
advanced $7.50. The increased schedule makes the 
average selling price of western pine at the mill, 
including No. 4 common to clear, about $40 to $42, 
with white pine bringing $5 to $6 additional. 

Spokane retailers put similar increases into effect 
this week altho no formal meeting has been held by the 
local retail organization to fix up a new price card, it 
is stated by Andrew MacCuaig, manager of the Ex- 
change Lumber Co. and president of the Spokane 
retailers, 


Big Fruit Box Output on Coast 


SPOKANE, WASH., July 19.—Spokane box factories 
will ship out a total of 2,000,000 apple boxes this 
season to Northwest fruit districts, according to an 
estimate made by C. M. Crego, president of the Western 
Pine Manufacturing Co. 

The Western Pine Co. is working 100,000 feet of 
lumber daily into boxes, producing about 30,000 fruit 
boxes and canning cases every twenty-four hours. 

“Our company will ship out about 1,000,000 apple 
boxes,” said Mr. Crego. “Most of these are going on 
old contracts. We are also making large shipments of 
canning cases to the East. Other factories of the city 
will put out about another 1,000,000 apple boxes.” 

The local factories are using southern pine largely for 
boxes, altho some spruce has been brought in from the 
Coast. Prices on apple boxes are from 18 to 20 cents, 
— some old contracts being filled at slightly lower 
evels, 

The Hedlund Box & Shingle Co. has started work on 
the erection of the $20,000 planing mill which is to 
double the box output of its plant in Spokane. 

“We expect to have the addition virtually completed 
and the machinery installed within sixty days,” said 
D.C. Hedlund, general manager. 





Safety Board to Begin Work Soon 


SPOKANE, WASH., July 19.—District Safety Board 
0. 1, which will conduct the new State safety work 
‘astern Washington, opened offices this week in the 


Hutton Building. The board will not be able to place 
deputies in the field for the inspection of plants and 
factories for another month or more. Examinations 
for field deputies are to be held July 21 and the suc- 
cessful candidate will then go to a school in safety 
work for a week beginning Aug. 11. 

“Our work is entirely new and thus we are unable 
to say just what effect the board’s activities will have 
on the industries of the district,” asserted F. A. Ross, 
member of the board. ‘The safety board system has 
been created for the purpose of preventing accidents. 
It operates separately from the industrial insurance 
system and depends upon the State labor commissioner 
for executive power. 

“The safety board is charged with the duty of 
investigating every accident, seeking all the contribut- 
ing causes. It is further charged with the work of 
examining all mills, factories and industrial camps for 
the purpose of suggesting safety appliances and 
methods. These suggestions will be transferred to the 
commissioner of labor and he may then put them into 
force.” 


New Lumber Concern Organized 


SPOKANE, WASH., July 19.—Organization of the Pine 
Zone Lumber Co., having offices in the Realty Building, 
was announced this week. W. G. Ramshaw, manager 
in the Spokane district for the Bradford-Kennedy 
interests for a number of years, is president and 
manager of the new company. G. F. Ward, who has 
handled lumber as a broker for a number of years, is 
vice president, and Adolph Galland, banker and in- 
vestor, is secretary-treasurer, The company is capital- 
ized at $10,000. “We intend to do a wholesale business, 
specializing in the products of the Loon Lake Lumber 
Co.,” said Mr. Ramshaw. “We shall also handle posts 
and poles.” 


Ladies’ Loyal Legion Organized 


SPOKANE, WASH., July 19.—The Loyal Legion of 
Loggers & Lumbermen at Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, has a 
sister organization known as the “Three L’s’’—the 
Ladies’ Loyal Legion. The auxiliary was formed under 
the direction of Mrs. J. M. Ellis, a lecturer, and it will 
seek to provide entertainment events for the Four L’s 
organization. Officers elected by the new body are as 
follows: Mrs. EB. C. Dallas, president; Mrs. Charles 
Anderson, vice president ; Mrs. G, Logan, secretary, and 
Mrs. William Harris, treasurer. 


MENEERSPAN DpPANIEIES 


BIRCH * 
OAK 
BROWN’ ASH 
GREY ELM 
MAPLE 
BASSWOOD 


WIS CONSTINEVENEERECOs 
NUPAGTURER'S 
RENN EAUNID)E:ReSWiT'S) 




















A Brand to 
Tie to =—— 


Peerless 


Rock Maple, Beech 
and Birch 





Association 


FLOORING 


manufactured according to st. teed 
to hold trade and shipped in straight cars and 
cargoes or mixed with Hemlock Lumber, Lath, 
Shingles and Posts. 


Manufacturers of and dealers in Staves, Hoops, Head- * 
ing, Poles, Ties and Hemlock Tan Bark. Alsoleading 
manufacturers of Rotary Cut Northern Veneers. 


The Northwestern” Cooperage 
Gladstone, Mich. & Lumber Company 


Chicago office: 812 Monadnock Block. 








THE 


Powell-Myers 
Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers 


Indiana 


dak Bent Wagon Rims 


Northern and 
Southern 


Hardwoods 


We Solicit Your Inquiries. 


Main Office, SOUTH BEND, INDIANA. 








A. T. Baker, Pres. and Treas. R. G. White, Sales Mgr. 


The Branning Manufacturing Co. 


Manufacturers of 


ay C. FINE CYPRESS 
GUM 


Kiln Dried, Dressed 

and Rough 
Wellington & Powellsville R. R. Co., Windsor, N. C. Edenton 
Planing Mills, Cap. 100,000 per day. Saw Mills:—Edenton, 
N. C., Columbia, N. C., Ahoski, N.C. Cap. 140,000 per day. 


General Office, EDENTON, N.C. 


—@ 
| “Wr TIMBERS) 
For all kinds of Construction purposes. 


Also POPLAR and other Hardwoods. 
LONG SHIP TIMBERS a Specialty. 


The Parkersburg Mill Co. 














u PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 
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io i. 
Surry Lumber Co. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 

Manufacturers of 
North Carolina 
Pine 
LUMBER and BOX SHOOKS 
—MILLS AT— 

Norfolk and Dendron, Va., and Wallace, N. C. 
te ie 








Mills at Suffolk, Va., Spring Hope, N. C., Middlesex, N. C. 
Capacity 250,000 Feet Daily 


Montgomery Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Kiln Dried N. C. Pine 


and Cypress 








SHIPMENT BY CAR OR 


CARGO, ROUGH OR DRESSED 








L, C. LITCHFIELD 
GEO, C. FAIRCHILD. .........ccccevvee Pl 
SHORT & WALLS LUMBER CO........ Middletown, Del. 
PICKETT, HYDE & LANGGANS CO...... Johnstown, Pa. 


Main Sales Office, SUFFOLK, VA. 


Sales Representatives: 


52 Vanderbilt Ave., N. Y. 
attsburg, N. Y. 














quality, 


Play to Win 
Sell lumber of undisputed 


please as is our 
a 
N. Li Pine Reoflas 
Long and Soe, Rough and 
Stoticat Yellow Pine ‘tressd 
Car and Cargo Shipments. 


Ellington & Guy, Inc. 


manufactured to 








Times Dispatch Bldg. 
9 RICHMOND, VA. 

















M. C. Rumley, 
President. 


North 


420-1 Scranton Real Estate Bldg. 
SCRANTON, PA. 


Geo. F. Wood, V.-Pres. 
Scranton, Pa. 


Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 


Yellow Pine and Hardwood Lumber 


ern Sales Office: 


R. A. Allison, Sec’y.-Treas. 
Hairston, Ala, 


Rumley-Allison Lumber Co. 


610-13 Alston Bldg., 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. 








a 


CM R. WHOLESALER, 


Our Specialty is 


~ Mand % CEILING 


— and — 


BEVEL SIDING 


tino 


SOFT YELLOW PINE 
CRICHTON LUMBER spe 


MOBILE, ALA. 


* 








uscaloosa 





E. F. ALLISON, Pres, 
Bellamy, Ala. 


Big Sandy Lumber Co. 


Telegraph via 


Incorporated 
Manufacturers of 


Shorter Yellow Pine 
Hull, (Twcz!o") Ala. 


M. C. RUMLEY, Sec’y.-Treas. 
Hull, Ala, 








MADE PROFESSOR OF FOREST EXTENSION 


MILWAUEEE, WIs., July 24.—Warren B. Bullock, 
Milwaukee newspaper correspondent and magazine 
writer, has been made professor of forest exten- 
sion at the New York State College of Forestry, 
Syracuse, N. Y., marking what appears to be a 
new campaign of advocacy of forest development. 
Mr. Bullock has been in newspaper work in Mil- 
waukee nearly twenty years, as reporter, editor, 
and head of the news bureau bearing his name. He 
became interested in forestry while publicity mana- 
ger of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Bullock and his new chief, Dean Hugh P. 
Baker, won commissions in the Fort Sheridan (IIl.) 
training camp; Bullock, as a second lieutenant, 
later being promoted to a captaincy; and Dr. Baker, 
as a captain at the end of his course of training. 

‘“Tt is impossible to say what the plans are for 
work at Syracuse,’’ said Mr. Bullock before going 
east; ‘‘for I have not been on the ground. It is 
Mr. Baker’s plan, I presume, to work for a wider 
development of the forest resources of New York 
state, but my work will be to carry out his plans 
for this development as he directs. It is certain, 
however, that the lessons of the world war are being 
applied at Syracuse, as they will have to be applied 
everywhere in the United States. Of the New 
York State College of Forestry’s entire faculty, 
student and alumni bodies, 87 percent went into 
the army for active service. They learned overseas 
what will be required of American forests and 
have a new appreciation of the needs for Ameri- 
can development in this line.’’ 

The selection of Mr. Bullock for the eastern work 


“The work performed by this company in the fulfill. 
ment of its contracts covering engineer material wag 
highly satisfactory and worthy of commendation.” 

By authority of the director of purchase: 

H. F. CAMERON, Lieutenant Colonel of Engineers, Act- 
ing Chief, M. & E. M. Division. 


By H. W. EELLSs, Major of Engineers. 





STUDY PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF WOOD 


Mapison, WIs., July 22.—The department of 
timber physics at the United States Forest 
Products Laboratory presents some interesting fea- 
tures to the woodsman and lumberman, since a 
knowledge of the physical properties of wood is of 
importance to almost every industry using wood. 
It is essential in investigations relating to kiln 
drying and impregnation with preservatives, wood 
distillation and other treatments. Some of the 
physical properties studied are hygroscopicity, den- 
sity, shrinkage, transfusion of moisture, specific 
heat and heat conductivity, heat of absorption of 
water and wood, and permeability of wood to 
liquids and gases. The research in these subjects is 
divided into wood technology and kiln drying. 

In wood technology the investigations cover iden- 
tification, which consists of the determination and 
description of the various species; and wood struc- 
ture, which includes investigation of the fundamen- 
tal factors influencing physical properties, relation 
of structure to properties; and instruction of in- 
dustrial representatives. 

The identification of wood by the laboratory, as 
an unbiased authority, is regarded as of the great- 
est commercial value, since it inspects forest prod- 
ucts and points out the proper wood to use for any 
specified purpose. Microscopic studies give funda- 








The above illustration shows a modern logging camp in the southern pine region. 


Lumbermen thruout the coun- 


try have been doing all that they can to improve the condition of their employees and the development of 
the modern logging camp on wheels is one evidence of this tendency on the part of lumber manufacturers. 
These movable logging camps are clean, sanitary and comfortable and their use has been reflected in bene- 
fit to the lumber manufacturer, for the men who live in them have had their efficiency increased by the 


betterment in their surroundings. 








evidently is a part of Dean Baker’s plan to go to 
the people of the State with his advocacy of modern 
forestry methods. 


AWARDED CERTIFICATE OF MERIT 


Eau CuairkE, WIs., July 21.—The officials of the 
McDonough Manufacturing Co., of this city, were 
highly pleased recently to receive from the War 
Department a letter stating that a certificate of 
merit had been awarded the company for its serv- 
ices during the war. A number of lumbermen who 
have made it a custom to purchase McDonough ma- 
chinery realized during the war that the company 
was taking a very active part in the manufacturing 
of machinery for the Government and also many 
members of the 20th Engineers in France got to 
use the McDonough machinery. The McDonough 
Manufacturing Co. furnished a large number of 
sawmills for the American Expeditionary Force in 
France and also built resaws and general sawmill 
machinery for the Spruce Production Division and 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation. In addition, 
the company built shell grinders, cylindrical grind- 
ers, tool grinders, milling machines and screw ma- 
chines which were used in Government arsenals 
and munition plants thruout the United States. 
After the United States had been in the war six 
months, the company was on a 100 percent war 
production basis and continued so until the signing 
of the armistice. The letter to the McDonough 
Manufacturing Co. awarding it a certificate of 
merit follows in full: 

WAR DEPARTMENT 
PURCHASE, STORAGE AND TRAFFIC DIVISION 
GENERAL STAFF 
OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR OF PURCHASE 
Munitions Building, 19th and B Sts., N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., July 12, 1919. 
Machinery and Engineering Materials Division 


McDOoNOUGH MANUFACTURING Co., Eau Claire, Wis. 
GENTLEMEN: Acting under instructions from the 





director of purchase, storage and traffic division a list 
of citations has been prepared for certificates of merit 
for distinguished services in manufacturing materials. 

The following is the citation which has been prepared 
in your case: 


mental information regarding the economical uses 
of wood, such as the penetrability of various woods 
by preservatives, fire retardent solutions, coatings 
and glues. 

The economy resulting from standardized and 
controlled seasoning by kiln drying is realized in 
the improved quality of stock, smaller investments 
tied up in lumber, storage, reduced labor and han- 
dling charges, freight charges frequently reduced 
one-half, and no degrade due to unfavorable weath- 
er conditions, 


HARDWOOD ASSOCIATION INSPECTIONS 


Salaried inspectors for the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association, during June, 1919, inspected 
the following quantities at the points named: 











Feet Feet 
Inspected Inspected 
Chicago, Ill. ..... 1,133,016 Chattanooga, Tenn, 449,918 
Minneapolis, Minn. 442,337 Nashville, Tenn... 588,718 
Oshkosh, Wis. Bristol, Tenn, .... 361,167 
Detroit, Mich Asheville, N. C... 227,558 
G’d Rapids, Mich Cincinnati, O..... 358,354 
St. Louis, M Touisville, Ky.... 64,078 
Alton, Ill, < N. Y. City, N. ¥. 374,77 
Cairo, Ill, ....... 407,265 Buffalo, N. Y.... 416,586 
Memphis, Tenn. .. 464,51 Pittsburgh, Pa.... 214,082 
New Orleans, La. 380,388 Philadelphia, Pa.. 621,942 
Shreveport, La.... 491,010 ston, Mass. ... 253,878 
Demopolis, Ala.... 44,584 Toronto, Ont...... 289,011 
Helena, Ark. .... 352,593 ——— 
TORRE civaeewies 11,213,294 
The following inspections were made by fee in- 

spectors: 1. 
Trout Lake, Mich, 488, Cadillac, Mich.... | 140,245 
Menominee, Mich. 1,670,614 Manistee, Mich... 1,294,419 
T’verse City, Mich. 204,397 Oshkosh, Wis..... 59,154 
Cueeepene. eee Ro 4 Baltimore, Md.... 539,984 
etoskey, J oe OF ea rs 
Pellston, Mich.... 127,063 \ t 1 : scons: < 5,400.00 
2 Total o nal inspec see 
East Jordan, Mich. 702,307 Tot rig I 16.681, 644 


H. A. Hoover, the association’s chief inspector, 
reinspected 114,343 feet. 





N. L. Carey, forest assistant in the Olympie 
National Forest, has discovered what he believes to 
be the largest spruce tree in the world. It measures 
16 feet in diameter 4% feet above the ground. It 
is on the south side of the Solduck River. The top 
was broken off 150 feet above the ground. 
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| BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 





INCORPORATIONS 


CALIFORNIA. Placerville—S. G. Beach & Sons, 
incorporated; capital, $50,000; grocery and lumber 
business. 

GEORGIA. Waycross—The Smith Planing Mill 
Co. has incorporated. 

ILLINOIS. San Jose—The San Jose Co-operative 
Co., incorporated; capital, $20,000. 

INDIANA. Indianapolis—Carmel Sawmill Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $10,000; to manufacture wooden 
products. : ‘ a 

Linn Grove—Dunbar Furniture Manufacturing Co., 
incorporated; capital, $25,000; to manufacture office 
furniture. ’ ; 

Portland—Sheller Wood Rim Manufacturing Co., 
increasing capital to $100,000. 

Roachdale—Roachdale Veneer & Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $25,000. 

IOWA. Herndon—Farmers’ Grain & Lumber Co., 
incorporated, 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—Freeman-Parlor 
Furniture Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

MINNESOTA. Spooner—lInternational Lumber 
Co., with mills at International Falls and Spooner, 
increasing capital to $4,000,000. 

MISSOURI. Kansas City—Frank Purcell Walnut 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $30,000. 

NEBRASKA. Randolph—Randolph & Farmers’ 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. Bought 
out B. & B. Co.’s yard here. 

NORTH CAROLINA. High Point—Phoenix Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

North Wilkesboro—Caldwell-Kregor Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

OHIO. Cincinnati—J. B. Doppes Sons Lumber 
Co., increasing capital from $30,000 to $90,000. : 

Cleveland—Lorain Street Lumber Co., increasing 
capital 110m $10,0U0 to $50,000. : ; 

Marion—Economy Lumber Co., increasing capital 
from $10,000 to $30,000. 

OKLAHOMA. Keefeton—Keefeton Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $5,000. 

Talihina—Buffalo Lumber & Manufacturing Co., 
incorporated. 

OREGON. Bend—Bend Juniper Products Co., in- 





<corporated; capital, $5,000. 


Corvallis—Siletz Spruce Co., incorporated; capli- 
tal, $5,000. 

TEXAS. Grayburg—Thompson & Ford Lumber 
Co., increasing capital from $400,000 to $600,000. 

Seguin—C. H. Westerman Lumber Co., incor- 
porated. 

WASHINGTON. Montesano—Coast Shingle Co., 
incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

Seattle—J. E. Morris Mill Co., incorporated; capi- 
tal, £100,000. 

Seattle—Lake Washington Shingle Co., incorpor- 
ated; capital, $10,000. 

Vancouver—Vancouver Manufacturing Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $4,000. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Beckley—Bair Bros., incor- 
porated to manufacture lumber. 

Fenwick—Nicholas Lumber Co., incorporated; to 
manufacture and ship lumber. 

White Sulphur Springs—Meadow River Lumber 
Co., incorporated; to deal in timber and manufac- 
ture lumber and other products; capital, $250,000. 


BUSINESS CHANGES 





ARKANSAS. Dalark—J. L. Hudman and Frank 
Ballard have bought the Tom Clark sawmill be- 
tween Dalark and Manning. 

GEORGIA. Waynesboro—C. L. Herrington is 
succeeded by Herrington & Braswell. 

ILLINOIS. Cairo—The Cairo Wood Products Co. 
has purchased a large section of land from the 
Allen A. Wilkinson Lumber Co. in the industrial 
district of Cairo and all the buildings and equipment 
of that company. ; , 

Easton—Penewitt & Fager are succeeded in busi- 
hess by Fager & Ryno. 

Geneseo—Arthur J. Lager has been admitted to 
partnership in the firm of Hedman & Anderson with 
which he has been connected for ten years. The 
firm name will be Hedman, Anderson & Co. 

Kane—The Kane lumber yard, owned by A. C, 
Robb, of Jerseyville, Ill, has been sold to Fred 
Jacobs, Jr., formerly in the lumber business at 
Pontiac. 

Kirkland—George Heyward & Co. are succeeded 
in business by Heyward & MacQueen. 

INDIANA. Greens Fork—The Wayne County 
Lumber Co. has been sold to the Greens Fork 
Lumber Co. 

Lafayette—The J. Frank Smith wumber Co. an- 
nounces that the home office of the company is now 
809 North Sixth Street, Lafayette, Ind., with yards 
at Buck Creek, Ind., and Battle Ground, Ind. The 
Clinton Lumber Co., Mulberry, Ind., formerly owned 
by the company, has been sold and is now operated 
under the name of Lewis Lumber Co. 

IOWA. Greene—The Gates Lumber Co. has 
changed its name to Pooley-Clark Lumber Co. 

Fortiand—s. C. Hall has sold out to the Portland 
Co-operative Co. 

Rockwell City—The Dixon Lumber & Grain Co. 
a8 moved the general office and headquarters to 
Ida Grove. 

KANSAS. Hillsdale—The H. E. Bell Lumber Co., 
formerly of Mound Valley, Kan., has bought out the 
Hillsdale Lumber & Hardware Co. at Hillsdale and 
has removed to that place. 

Mound City—The Adams Lumber Co. has been 
sold to the Blaker Lumber & Grain Co. 

MARYLAND. Annapolis—Announcement is made 
that Carey L. Meredith, William G. Meredith and 
- Garland Healy, who were the largest stockhold- 
ers and constituted the entire active management 
af the Farinholt-Meredith Co., have purchased the 

terests of all stockholders in the company and 
Meanized a partnership which will be known as 

eredith-Healy Lumber Co. 

MINNESOTA. Castle Rock—Edward L. Brackett 

8 80ld out to the Castle Rock Lumber Co. 


hi An elgy 


MISSISSIPPI. Norfield—The corporate charter of 
the Butterfield Lumber Co. has been amended, 
changing the name of the company to Denkman 
Lumber Co. 

Sardis—the Sardis Lumber Co. is succeeded by 
Van McGinnis. 

MISSOURI. Kansas City—The Badger Lumber 
Co. has opened a new Office in the Reliance Building 
as headquarters for its retail lumber business and 
to widen its jobbing interests. A wholesale yard 
will also be installed later. 

Kansas City—The Sabine Lumber Co. is opening 
an office at 1217-18 Grand Avenue Temple, with 
John L. Porter in charge. 

Neosho—F. E. Wasson succeeds the Robinson- 
Davis Lumber Co. in the lumber and building mate- 
rial business. 

NEBRASKA. Alda—The Alda Lumber Co. is 
succeeded by the Community Lumber Co, 

Grand Island—George A. Hoagland & Co. are suc- 
ceeded in the lumber business by the Goehring- 
Sothman Co, 

Steinauer—W. J. Clema is succeeded in the lum- 
ber and building material business by Shrauger & 
Pyle. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Sheyenne—The Equity Lum- 
ber Co. has changed its name to the Community 
Lumber Co. 

OHIO. New Carlisle—The Goodall lumber yards 
have been purchased by James Goodall who has 
taken over his mother’s interest in the business and 
will assume active management. 

OKLAHOMA. ‘Blackwell and Nardin—The Flor- 
ence Lumber Co. is succeeded by the Blackwell 
Lumber Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA,  Pittsburgh—The Henderson 
Bros. Lumber Co., with main office at Clarksburg, 
W. Va., has established a branch sales office at 801 
Fulton Building, Pittsburgh, with J. H. Henderson 
as manager. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—The Ostby Lumber Co. 
is succeeded by John $8. Ostby. 

Tiptonville—The Tiptonville Mercantile & Lumber 
Co. has sold out to Markham, Vaughan & Glascock. 

TEXAS. Temple—The John May Lumber Co. has 
been sold to William Cameron & Co. 

WASHINGTON. Everett—H. R. Garner, manager 
of the Garner Shingle Co., has purchased the O. K. 
Mill property on the river front. 

Kalama—The Kalama Lumber & Shingle Co. is 
succeeded by W. D. Flue & Co. 

Mansfield—The Mansfield Lumber Co. has been 
sold to the Columbia Valley Lumber Co. 

Walla Walla—The Brix Lumber Co, has been sold 
to the Whitehouse-Crawford Co. 

Yakima—The Naches Cold Storage Fruit Co. has 
purchased the Pine Box & Lumber Co.’s plant in 
the Cowiche valley, near Yakima, for a considera- 
tion said to have been $80,000. The factory has a 
capacity of 600,000 boxes a season. ‘Thirty million 
feet of lumber, 1040 acres of timber, and a lease 
covering a similar amount were included in the 
transfer, 

WEST VIRGINIA. St. Albans—The general of- 
fices of the American Column & Lumber Co. will 
be removed on Aug. 1 to 145 North High Street, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


NEW VENTURES 


MICHIGAN. Detroit—The McCullan Lumber Co. 
recently began a wholesale business with offices in 
the Equitable Building. 

Menominee—A lease on property here for ten 
years with option to buy was granted Edward Bar- 
stow who is said to be forming a corporation for 
the manufacture of forest products and the erection 
of a sawmill on the site. One of the provisions of 
the lease which is granted by the city council is 
that the first annual payroll would be not less than 
$15,000. Building operations will begin at once. 

MISSOURI. Kansas City—The Continental Lum- 
ber Co. recently began a wholesale lumber business. 

NEBRASKA. Dorchester—Henry Bosserman re- 
cently began a retail lumber business. 


OHIO. Cincinnati—The Tustin Hardwood Lumber 
Co. recently opened an office here. Headquarters of 
the company is in Memphis. 

OKLAHOMA. Cheyenne—The Farmers’ Lumber 
& Grain Co. recently began a retail business. 

Tulsa—The Richmond Cabinet & Mill Co. is a 
new concern here, organized with a capital of 
$25,000. 

OREGON. Scio—The Scio Logging & Lumber Co. 
is a new concern here. 

TEXAS. Strawn—Beoners Bros. recently began 
a lumber business here. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT 


ALABAMA. Birmingham—The Hilgard Lumber 
Co., of Chicago, has closed a five-year lease for the 
Tennessee Chemical Co.’s warehouse property in 
North Selma and will immediately begin the instal- 
lation of a large planing mill with five machines. 

ARKANSAS. _Blytheville—The National Handle 
Co., of which C. H. Windt is local manager, will 
rebuild the plant recently destroyed by fire. 

Pocahontas—A. P. Weatherly, of De Bow, is put- 
ting in a sawmill on the site of the old Pocahontas 
Lumber Co.’s mill. 

Texarkana—The Chamber of Commerce is nego- 
tiating for the location of a large crate factory here. 

INDIANA. Hartford City—The Tyndall Lumber 
Co. has completed the installation of a new sawmill 
plant, electrically driven thruout, and modern in 
equipment, 

OREGON. Marshville—W. G. Chase and asso- 
ciates, of Portland, who own several hundred acres 
of valuable white cedar timber on Sixes river, Curr 
county, have arranged for the erection of a small 
mill on the property this summer. 

Scofield—The Standard Box & Lumber Co. is pre- 
paring to rebuild the sawmill destroyed by fire in 
June. The planing mill, power house and electric 
lighting plant, together with 5,000,000 feet of lumber 
were also destroyed. 

Tillamook—The A. F. Coates Lumber Co. will re- 
build the Hobson mill at Hobsonville. 








HERE’S no need to 
waste valuable time 
wondering where you can 
get high grade stock. The 


photos shown herewith 
show only a “starter” of 
what we always have on 


hand from which to fill 


orders. 


Goldsboro 
N. C. Pine 














We want you to know 
the big value offered in 
“Goldsboro N. C. Pine” 
and to better acquaint 
yourself with our manu- 
facturing and _ shipping 
facilities. A trail order 
will prove that we can 
supply you with a quality 
of yard stock that will 
satisfy your most partic- 
ular customers. 
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Lucas E. Moore Stave Co. 


Cash Buyers of all kinds 


Hardwood Lumber and Logs 


FOR EXPORT. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 





Send us your 
stock lists. 
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Banks—The Murphy Timber Co., of Portland, is 
installing a mill of 50,000 feet capacity. 

TEXAS. Chester—The Chester Lumber Co. has 
finished building a pine mill of about 40,000 capacity, 
with planer, dry sheds and kilns, and began run- 
ning July 17. This is a partnership composed of 
C. E. Purifoy, M. C. Rigsby and E. B. Dial. 

Fort Worth—Plans are drawn for the erection of 
a lumber store by William Cameron & Co., costing 
about $100,000. 

Jourdanton—The Griffith Lumber Co. is erecting 
a new building with office and sheds. 

VIRGINIA, Portsmouth—The Trexler Lumber Co., 
of Norfolk, will erect a planing mill at its plant 
here, 27 by 168 feet, costing $3,000. 


CASUALTIES 


ALABAMA. Plantersville—The Bell-Earnest 
Lumber Co. lost 800,000 feet of lumber by fire which 
also partly destroyed its planing mill. 

COLORADO. Penrose—The Gibson Lumber Co. 
lost its yard and entire stock by fire on July 14. 
The loss is estimated at between $15,000 and $20,000, 
covered by insurance. 

GEORGIA. Allenhurst—The mill of the Dunlevie 
Lumber Co. was destroyed by fire with a loss of 
about $200,000, covered by insurance. A new mill 
will be built at once. 

INDIANA. Warsaw—The sawmill belonging to 
William Miner was destroyed by fire which is be- 
lieved to have been caused by lightning. The loss 
is estimated at $8,000, with no insurance. 

MAINE. Kennebec—Fire destroyed the lumber 
mill of Viles & Gannett at Kennebeck Siding. Sev- 
eral loaded freight cars were also burned. ‘The loss 
is estimated at $25,000, partly covered by insurance. 

MICHIGAN. Kalkaska—The Hart saw and shin- 
gle mill was destroyed by fire with a loss of $2,000. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. East Andover—Fire de- 
stroyed the A. L. Moody box factory on July 7, with 
an estimated loss of $15,000. 

NEW JERSEY. Somerville—The storehouse and 
office building at Sergeant Bros.’ lumber yard were 
completely destroyed by fire with a loss of $20,000, 
covered by insurance, 

OHIO. Greenwich—Fire in the crate department 
of the Greenwich Lumber Co. caused a loss of 
$1,500, fully covered by insurance. 

OREGON. Warren—The planing mill of Sherman 
Bros. was destroyed by fire on July 11. 

Hood River—Fire destroyed the plant of the Ore- 
gon Lumber Co. on Dead Point Creek, near here. 
The loss was $20,000, with small insurance. The 
mill was being operated by the Lost Lake Lum- 
ber Co. 

VERMONT. Burlington—Fire in the shaving and 
sawdust storage shed at the J. R. Booth lumber mill 
caused considerable damage. 

WASHINGTON. Offutts Lake—The Burnett saw- 
mill, owned by Sidney Burnett, was destroyed by 
fire on July 138, with a loss estimated at $35,000. 

Malone—Fire which started in a refuse pile de- 
stroyed the second story and roof of the Vance 
shingle mill. Machinery was also damaged. The 
loss is $10,000 and is covered by insurance. 





AT THE Walker Community Church, two miles east 
of Osman, IIl., a little tractor is being employed to dig 
out the basement. The church has been raised on 
temporary staging so that the tractor has room to do 
the digging. 


LOOKS FOR BOOM IN FEW YEARS 


DuLutH, Minn., July 21.—Edward Hines, pres- 
ident of the Edward Hines Lumber Co. of Chicago, 
predicted a boom in the lumber industry in the 
Northwest during the next few years, in the course 
of an interview while here last week. He expressed 
himself as optimistic regarding the outlook in the 
lumber industry for some time to come. ‘‘The 
problem of labor is the most vital that the country 
has to face at the present. It will affect the lum- 
bering industry in the Northwest to a great ex. 
tent,’’ he said. 

Touching upon living conditions, Mr. Hines said: 
‘*Prices of commodities generally are as high now 
as they will go, and as I see it, the inevitable trend 
when a change comes will be for decreases.’’ 

The present unstable condition of labor thruout 
the country, he thought to be responsible to some 
extent for the maintenance of high prices. Capital 
lacks confidence on account of the labor situation, 
he pointed out, and for that reason many impor- 
tant industrial projects are being held in abeyance. 
If labor would contract for its wage scales and 
adhere to the terms of the agreements, stimulus 
would be imparted to the working of capital that 
would have far-reaching results in relieving the 
stringency of present conditions, he asserted. He 
attributed the greater portion of the blame for the 
present feeling of unsettlement to the fact that 
capital and labor have failed to come to an agree- 
ment. 


HONOR COMMANDER AT BIRTHDAY DINNER 


New York, N. Y., July 23.—A complimentary 
birthday dinner was given Monday evening to Brig. 
Gen. Brice P. Disque, formerly commander of the 
spruce production division of the Bureau of Air- 
craft Production, and also president of the United 
States Spruce Production Corporation. 

The dinner was a birthday surprise and given 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. KE. W. Freeman, River- 
dale, New York. A number of members of Gen. 
Disque’s former staff were present, including the 
following: Lieut.-Col. C. P. Stearns; Maj. G. B. 
Herrington, Maj. W. A. Welch, Capt. A. McAn- 
drew, Capt. J. B. Wolf, Capt. N. J. Coniff, Capt. 
H. C. Eustis, Capt. M. K. Purcell, Capt. L. H. 
Brown, Capt. A. Curtis, Capt. J. Stout, and Capt. 
E. W. Freeman. The following were also present: 
Mrs. B. P. Disque and two sons, Brice, jr., and 
Gordon Disque; Mrs. L. H. Brown, Mrs. W. A. 
Welch, Mrs. E. W. Freeman, Miss Dorothy Free- 
man, and Mrs. G. W. Perkins, jr. 

During the evening Col. Stearns presented Gen. 
Disque with a silver service set as a token of the 
esteem and affection of the entire staff which had 
served with the general in connection with the 
spruce division. 








SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 








“Business is good and getting better’ about sums 
up the situation as regards manufacturers and dis- 
tributers of sash, doors and general millwork. Some 
of the large manufacturing concerns will not promise 
delivery on orders placed before Jan. 1. There has 
been a steady growth in volume of business during the 
last sixty days, and it looks as tho it had not yet 
reached full tide. The labor supply is not equal to 
the requirements of the mills. This is due partly to 
the fact that a large percentage of the woodworkers 
are foreigners. For the last four years there has 
been very little immigration, and for the last year 
and a half practically none. Besides this, some former 
employees of woodworking plants have returned to 
their native countries, and it is a matter of common 
knowledge that wages paid in this line of industry 
have not been such as to attract young men from 
other crafts. The mounting costs of materials, in- 
cluding window glass, cause manufacturers consider- 
able anxiety. 


Reports of conditions at various centers follow: 


The Minneapolis and St. Paul (Minn.) factories 
have in effect their new lists, making substantial 
advances in all items. The advance in sash and doors 
and interior finish was followed by a new “discount” 
list on moldings from hardwood stock, advancing 
prices to premiums above the old list, oak being more 
than doubled and birch increased 30 percent. Fac- 
tories all have more work than they can clean up 
for some time, and have not crews sufficient to keep 
up with orders at the present rate. 


The Baltimore (Md.) sash and door trade is look- 
ing forward to an excellent business. The demand 
has already set in strong, and the factories are loaded 
with orders to a degree that makes it impossible for 
them to guarantee shipment for weeks. Some of the 
largest concerns are refusing further orders because 
they see no chance of getting them out, and still 
there is no let-up in the activity of the builders, who 
are extending their operations more and more. The 
indications are that the sash and door men will be 
simply swamped with work, the advance in prices 
having had no effect whatever in slowing up inquiry. 
The jobbers are taxed to handle the business they 


are called upon to take care of, and there is an excel- 
lent feeling in the trade, the results attained of late 
exceeding all expectations. 

In Cincinnati (Ohio) territory there are few if any 
factories that are not filled up with orders, and they 
are finding it increasingly difficult to secure enough 
men to run the machines that need to be kept in con- 
stant operation. Wage readjustments in the building 
trades following the May revision of contracts, have, 
so far, proved satisfactory and forestalled strikes that 
have handicapped construction work in other cities. 
Therefore there has been no interruption to the de- 
mand for sash, doors and all kinds of millwork. 

Conditions are satisfactory with the door mills at 
Buffalo, N. Y. The number of orders coming in is 
large, and while many are for small jobs and repair 
work, the number of large structures proposed is 
steadily on the increase and a busy summer is ex- 
pected. 

Business is good at the San Francisco (Calif.) 
sash and millwork factories. The door factories in 
the Bay and Peninsula district are operating at @ 
normal rate of production. The finished door factories 
connected with the large white and sugar pine mills 
have plenty of business, There is a big demand for 
cut stock and fair eastern shipments are being made. 
Prices have an advancing tendency. The demand for 
pine shook is in excess of the supply. 





Fifteenth Section Application Granted 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Wasurneton, D. C., July 23.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission today announced its ap- 
proval of the fifteenth section application No. 7554, 
filed by the Oregon Short Line Railroad Co. asking 
permission to file without formal hearing increased 
earload minimum weights for interstate lumber and 
forest products traffic that on account of length 
requires two or more ears. 
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News of American Hardwood Industry 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


July 22.—With the unprecedented construction work 
going on all over the country, Indianapolis is well up 
among the leading cities in building operations and it is 
expected that July will be another record breaker. The 
one hindrance to this, however, is the lumber market, 
which builders say must show some signs of stability 
if they are to continue building. Prices have fluctu- 
ated so rapidly that contractors figuring on a job one 
week are likely to find they will lose all their profits 
if they delay purchasing until the next week. Retailers 
and contractors are convinced that the main trouble 
with the market is that there is not sufficient lumber 
in the country to meet the demand. Those retailers 
who early in the season sold their stock on a cost basis 
now have their yards practically depleted, with little 
promise of replacing these stocks. Other dealers who 
based their prices on the market at the time of sale 
are in a more fortunate condition and emerge in the 
last half of the building season with stocks in very 


good shape. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


July 21.—Steady decrease of stocks is reported from 
all sections of the lumber market. Production has 
been increased somewhat over three months ago, but 
that increase has more than been taken up by the in- 
creased demand. And the demand has become so com- 
petitive that prices seem no longer much of a factor 
in the selling of stocks. Every item of overhead has 
been increased to the manufacturer, while the Federal 
excess profits tax is operating as a discourager of, 
rather than as a stimulant to production. 

Contractors and builders report further expansion 
of activities in their line, there being more construc- 
tion actually under way, as well as a larger number 
of inquiries as to the future. Architects are behind 
with plans, and the office of the commissioner of 
buildings is tied up with applications for permits for 
new buildings because the commissioner is unable to 
secure the services of enough experts to pass on plans 
submitted. 

Improvement is reported from the wagon and car- 
riage industry, manufacturers having much work on 
hand for delivery after Aug. 1, and at prices consider- 
ably higher than a month ago. This reconciles them 
to the higher prices they have to pay for lumber. They 
have been heavy purchasers of oak, poplar, chestnut, 
ash and hickory in all the better grades. They have 
not been able to lay in a supply for as far in the future 
as they desire, however, and their drying sheds are far 
from filled. 


RHINELANDER, WIS. 


July 21.—While there is considerable lumber in stock 
at the various mills, most of it has been sold and the 
only difficulty is to get it out as fast as orders are 
received. One wholesaler reports that No. 2 common 
and better birch in 1- and 14-inch, 1-inch hard maple 
No. 3 and better, 1144-inch No. 2 maple, 1-inch bass- 
wood and all his rock elm have been sold out. This 
condition is typical of the mills in this section. 

A. G. Wilson, for many years sales manager of the 
Mason-Donaldson Lumber Co., of this city, has started 
in business for himself. The new concern, the Die- 
bold- Wilson Lumber Co., has opened offices in Detroit, 
Mich. A. D. Diebold, president of the Forest Lumber 
Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa., is president of the new con- 
cern; A, G. Wilson is vice president, and KE, O. Wilson, 
formerly with the Forest Lumber Co., is secretary and 
treasurer. ‘The Diebold-Wilson Lumber Co. will carry 
on a general wholesale business. The members of the 
concern are well known among the trade and have 
had an unusual amount of experience in the game. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


July 21.—Local lumbermen are pricking up their 
ears at the appearance of a large supply of ties brought 
in from the Pacific coast by three or four railroads. 
The timber is lower grade fir, mostly from Oregon, and 
comes by way of the Panama Canal and New York. 
The roads appear to handle it themselves thru their 
New York offices. One dealer reports several cars un- 
loaded at East Aurora by the Pennsylvania Railroad 
last week and other roads are getting a supply. This 
traffic began before the war, which brought it to a 
Stop. It is predicted that all sorts of lumber will be 
coming over that route before long. 

The unsteadiness of the lumber trade is reported 
everywhere. One dealer says that the mills he is buying 
of are in doubt as to what to do, for cars are scarce 
and often before the sales can be billed the prices 
have gone up. The movement from the South is gen- 
erally poor. Another lumberman, who says that he 
can sell everything he can get, sitting right at his 
desk, notes that prices are nearly three times as high 
as five or six years ago and he looks for them to go 
$10 higher soon. Labor conditions at the mills are 
bad and it is hard to get anything handled promptly. 
The prediction is that the hemlock base will be $45 
before long. Another lumberman, who brings lumber 
down by lake and has a hardwood cargo on the way, 
Says that building, so far as the lumber part of it is 
concerned, is 40 percent higher than it was Jan. 1. 

The Betts Lumber Co. reports a big improvement in 
the demand for California pine within the last ten days. 
Prices on this lumber, as well as on fir and Idaho pine, 
have made a strong advance and stocks at the mills 
are reported unusually low. 

The Buffalo building permits for the last week 
numbered 121, with forty-five frame dwellings. The 
total costs were $282,900. This month will show a 
large gain over July, 1918. 

The city planning committee is mapping the city 


into zones which show the structure and character of 
the buildings. The purpose is to protect established 
or projected residence sections from encroachment by 
industries. In the fall a number of experts will go 
over the plans to locate a desirable civic center. Simi- 
lar work in New York and St. Louis took from two 
and a half to three years. 

Two lumber cargoes arrived at this port last week, 
bringing 1,600,000 feet of stock. The Zillah had 800,- 
000 feet of white pine for Montgomery Bros. & Co. and 
the Charles Horn had 600,000 feet of hemlock for Hurd 
Bros. and 200,000 for the Lackawanna Steel Co. 

William A. Hukill, who was formerly a salesman for 
the Goodyear Lumber Co. in this State, has opened a 
wholesale lumber office at 512 Ellicott Square. He will 
represent the W. J. Haynen Lumber & Export Co. 
(Inc.), Seattle, Wash., in Pacific coast woods, and the 
Harry S. Lafond Co., New York City, in southern pine. 

Horace F. Taylor will go to New York this week to 
attend a meeting of the directors of the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association and also of the 
lumber underwriters, with whom he has been connected 
since they were organized. 

The Hendricks-Caskey Co. has become a member of 
the Buffalo Lumber Exchange, which has been making 
a number of additions to its list lately. 

F. L. Sanford, a lumberman of New Orleans, will 
visit this city during the week, visiting his associate, 
C. W. Bodge, who lately opened an office in wholesale 
lumber at 404 Prudential Building, to handle southern 
pine and oak flooring. Mr. Bodge’s many friends in 
the lumber trade will not recognize him in the picture 
printed, for thru an unfortunate mix-up his name 
appears under the picture of Nelson W. Marshall, 
salesman for this territory for the Sanford-Bodge 
Lumber Co., while the photo of Mr. Bodge is labeled 
with Mr. Marshall’s name. 

Maurice M. Wall has gone on a business and pleas- 
ure trip to the Pacific coast, stopping on the way at 
Yellowstone National Park. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


July 21.—The better grades of hardwoods are the 
best sellers in Grand Rapids and are going largely to 
such consumers as furniture factories and implement 
manufacturers. The furniture manufacturers are 
swamped with orders and the call for hardwood inte- 
rior finish is increasing but is not so active as it will 
be in six weeks, when the full effect of the present 
building revival will be felt. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


July 21.—The hardwood market is firm and there is 
a steady volume of business with high prices. Figures 
compiled by the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association show that there has been a reduction of 5 
percent in unfilled orders during the last month and 
this is accepted as indicating that dealers generally 
are limiting their sales because of the difficulty they 
will have in replacing material that has been sold. 
Stocks of hardwood lumber in Memphis territory were 
only 50 percent of normal on July 1 and they have 
decreased since that date. The estimated output for 
the southern field during the next six weeks is 80 
percent of normal. 

The export demand is strong, tho it is being slowed 
down somewhat by the uncertain shipping situation 
and the low rate of exchange. In a circular letter to 
members of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, 
J. H. Townshend, secretary-manager, advices that thru 
the diversion of United States Shipping Board vessels 
from relief routes and thru new construction, hard- 
wood lumber exporters in the southern field are as- 
sured ocean freight room. Memphis exporters have 
been advised that at an early date opportunity will 
be given to send shipments overseas from Pensacola 
on ships of the Shipping Board. Inasmuch as regular 
service will be established between United Kingdom 
ports and Pensacola, hardwood exporters feel that 
this is a most important victory and that it will help 
solve the problem of securing vessels for taking care 
of overseas shipment. 

Newly constructed freight cars which have been 
standing unused on tracks in this territory for some 
time are now being put into commission and sent to 
the wheat sections. It is not expected, however, that 
these cars will be sufficient and that additional cars 
will be taken from the southern field. 

J. H. Townshend, secretary-manager of the South- 
ern Hardwood Traffic Association, is in Washington, 
where he will take up a number of problems with the 
officials of the Railroad Administration and the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission regarding net rates on 
logs ete., into milling points, the transit arrangement 
on hardwood lumber at Memphis and other nearby 
cities, and the application for lower rates on veneers 
and similar products. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


July 22.—-Altho production of hardwoods is slightly 
better, the demand is still greater than the supply and 
prices are rising. Quartered oak appears to be the 
strongest item on the list, while plain oak is in big 
demand, and such hardwoods as gum, hickory, ash 
and elm are moving freely. 

The demand for building lumber is rapidly picking 
up, a number of good contracts having been recently 
let, resulting in an increasing demand for building 
supplies of all kinds. Labor is fairly plentiful at high 
prices, but strikes in certain trades are spreading with 
danger of a general strike, which would take out the 
building trades, as the labor organizers have been very 
active in Louisville for the last two months. 

Announcement was made at New Albany, Ind., last 
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week that Roy E. Pickrell, vice president of the Roberts 
Veneer Co., had purchased the interests of John N. 
Roberts, president of the company, and would reorgan- 
ize the company with St. Louis capital about Sept. 1, 
with plans for greatly enlarging the plant’s capacity. 
Mr. Pickrell secured a half interest in the company 
by buying out James W. Connor when the latter re- 
tired. Mr. Roberts moved the plant to New Albany 
from Indianapolis fifteen years ago after a fire. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


July 22.—Lumber of almost all grades continues to 
seek higher levels and it is difficult to find a stable 
place anywhere among materials in demand. Prices 
are especially strong and higher in the southern pine 
field and good lumber is hard to find and harder to get 
delivery on after it is located. Hemlocks and north- 
ern hardwoods are becoming almost impossible to se- 
cure at any price. With a large number of houses 
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ready for finishing lumber several dealers state that 
they have been delayed several weeks in supplying 
their customers and the houses remained incompleted 
during that period. Some builders resorted to other 
finishes altho they had originally planned hardwood. 
Some dealers are buying in excess of present require- 
ments in anticipation of the continuation of a good 
fall business. This has a tendency to keep prices 
strong and, coupled with the present demand, there 
is no indication of a relaxation in the near future. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


July 21.—Demand for lumber continues brisk with 
prices advancing all the time. There is a scarcity of 
many grades just now and because of this it is expected 
that prices will increase further. Furniture manufac- 
turers who are in the market note the increase in prices 
and say that they must buy on the present market or 
close their plants down. Vehicle manufacturers still 
find it impossible to get all the hickory they want to 
operate their plants. 

Lumber manufacturers and other wood using indus- 
tries are beginning to see signs of a car shortage; in 
fact, they are reporting that it is hard to get all the 
cars they want and they believe the situation will 
become more serious when the crop movement begins. 


MILWAUKEE. WIS. 


July 22.—The acute Bhortage of all classes and 
kinds of lumber in the northern districts is growing 
steadily worse and approaching the aspects of a real 
famine. Demand continues to grow while the supply 
is getting down to a minimum and mills are fairly 
swamped with business, only part of which they can 
hope to handle. 

The John Schroeder Lumber Co., Milwaukee, has 
started rafting hemlock timber from its camps on 
Presque and Oak islands, the Apostles, Lake Superior, 
to its sawmill at Ashland, Wis. Four million feet 
of hemlock lumber will be shipped by lake during 
the season. The steamer Sawyer loaded nearly 900,000 
feet last week for North Tonawanda, N. Y., and other 
boats are to be loaded as fast as bottoms become avail- 
able. 

Cyrus C. Yawkey, of Wausau, Wis., one of the most 
prominent lumbermen ii Wisconsin, has been honored 
by the governor with a commission as colonel, assigned 
to command the 10th Infantry, Wisconsin State Guard. 
Col. Yawkey has taken a deep interest in the militia 
and when the national guard went into the Federal 
service, formed a State guard company at Wausau, 
being commissioned captain in August, 1917. In May, 
1918, he was promoted to a majorship and assigned 
in command of the First Battalion, 10th Infantry. 





News from America’s Lumber Centers 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


July 19.—Weather conditions thruout Washington 
are precisely right for forest fires. There has been 
no rain since July 6, and the woods are thoroly dry. 
Several more days of hot weather are forecasted by 
the weather bureau. The situation is so threatening 
that the Washington Forest Fire Association has in- 
creased its patrol and has redoubled its usual pre- 
cautions. Up to date the only fire in green timber 
has been a blaze in the national forest near Rockdale, 
on the Milwaukee railroad, in the Cascades just west 
of the tunnel. A large area of logged-off land is be- 
ing burned over. There has been a somewhat serious 
fire In the operations of the Cedar Lake Logging Co.’s 
camp at Cedar Falls, King county, running thru 
Slashings, destroying logs and badly damaging three 
donkey engines. A fire in the holdings of the St. Paul 
& Tacoma Lumber Co. near Kapowsin, Pierce County, 
burned a donkey engine, and there was a similar out- 
break in the workings of the Heybrook Lumber Co. in 
Snohomish County near Index. A brush fire covering 
a large area was reported Friday night back of 
Poulsbo, in Kitsap County. 

Roy A. Dailey, secretary and manager of the Pacific 
Coast Shippers’ Association, was in Portland, Ore., 
last Friday attending a wholesalers’ meeting at which 
he was down for a talk on the mission of the ship- 
pers’ association. He returned with eight member- 
ships of Portland lumber firms, and authorizes the 
announcement that the association, on account of its 
growth, contemplates opening a branch office in Port- 
land, in charge of an assistant secretary. The Port- 
land firms joining the association are: Kalvelage 
Lumber Co., R. J. Brown Lumber Co., Buswell Lumber 
Co., Cutler Lumber Co., Barker-Beach Lumber Co., 
John H. Hayden Co., U. S. Lumber & Box Co., and 
Sam Connell Lumber Co. Other new members are: 
Northup-Hage Lumber Co., Seattle; Harry A. Abel 
(Inc.), Seattle; Fraser River Shingle Co., Vancouver, 
B. C. With recent additions the membership of the 
association has reached 100. 

Clyde E. Learned, of the Learned Lumber Co., Min- 
neapolis, and Leo H. Drew, of the same firm, are in 
the city making their headquarters at the Seattle of- 
fices of the company. 

Lee Huddleson, of Cleveland, Ohio, and D. H. Mac- 
Mullen, of Minneapolis, were guests at the regular 
weekly meeting of Seattle wholesalers this week, and 
took a leading part in an interesting discussion of 
market conditions. 

S. H. Chatten, president of the Union Lumber Co., 
with a plant at Union Mills, Wash., and also widely 
known as a southern pine operator, is in Seattle this 
week, looking after his interests here. 

A. F. Boyd, of the Shevlin-Carpenter Co., Chicago, 
spent several days in Seattle last week as the guest 
of his brother, T. H. Boyd, safety engineer of the 
Seattle Safety Council, which includes a large num- 
ber of lumbering firms in its membership. Mr. Boyd 
was on his way to one of the company’s plants at 
Bend, Ore., where he will spend a week or ten days. 

Charles E, Hill, secretary of the Douglas Fir Ex- 
ploitation & Export Co., is spending his vacation in 
British ‘Columbia. During his absence the Seattle 
office is in charge of T. Tully, of Tacoma. 

E. T. Allen, forester of the Western Forestry & 
Conservation Association, with headquarters in Port- 
land, Ore., was in Seattle during the week on business 
connected with his work. He expects to go to Wash- 
ington, D. C., within a few weeks. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


July 19.—The market for northwestern lumber is 
opening up in the United Kingdom judging by orders 
received in Bellingham. As yet these are not large, 
but they indicate a larger demand in the near future. 
This week, for the first time in many months, two ves- 
sels berthed at the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills’ 
docks for lumber for the United Kingdom. The steam- 
ship Blakeley loaded 600,000 feet, a partial cargo, and 
the schooner Mount Hamilton is taking 600,000 feet. 
The latter will load a similar quantity at the EB. K. 
Wood mill. Before the war Bellingham enjoyed a fair 
trade with the kingdom, its shipments amounting to 
several million feet each year. 

Anacortes mills are again running to capacity, some 


of them with material improvements. The Fidalgo 
Lumber & Box Co. reopened its plant after a three 
weeks’ shutdown, in which time there were installed 
a new carriage and slip and a log-stop and loader. 
The box factory was closed for only a few days. The 
Morrison Mill Co.’s plants have ‘undergone various 
repairs. In the box factory a new fan system was in- 
stalled and at the sawmill the burner and boilers were 
repaired. The siding mill of the Anacortes Lumber & 
Box Co. will be running within a few days, this mill 
having been idle since May 1 except for improvement 
and repair work. ‘The remainder of the mill has been 
running two shifts. 

The first forest fire of the season in this county 
and in the national forest occurred a few days ago 
when lightning set fire to fifty acres of the Glacier 
district. The fire did not reach the ground, having 
been set in the branches. In this respect it was like 
the crown fire of 1911, when 160 acres were burned 


over. 

J. L. Gilfilen, president of the Dakota Creek Lumber 
Co., has returned from a month’s trip in the middle 
West. His mill is operating steadily and is keeping 
busy a truck logging concern that supplies his com- 
pany with logs. 

According to announcement made by John T. How- 
ard, vice president and eastern representative of the 
Samish Bay Logging Co., his company has just closed 
a deal for the purchase of the Hazel Mill Co.’s mills 
and equipment including tide lands, uplands, boarding 
houses and personal property at Blanchard, Wash. Mr. 
Howard left for the East tonight to make arrange- 
ments for eastern connections, as the company intends 
to cater to eastern business. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


July 19.—There is no oversupply of labor in the 
lumber mills and logging camps and wages continue at 
the level established during the war, which is about 
$4.60 base for logging camp labor and $4.25 in the 
sawmills, 

Many Oregon lumbermen are planning to attend the 
big joint meeting at Paradise Inn, Mount Rainier, July 
20 and 381. Members of the Western Pine Manufactur- 
ers’ Association will join forces with the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association and others. 

E. D. Rowley, manager of the box bureau of the 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, has returned 
from a visit with the various box plants in western 
Oregon and is planning a trip into central and eastern 
Oregon. Mr. Rowley reports conditions good in west- 
ern Oregon. That there will be a shortage of box 
shooks is the general belief, based on the fact that 
much of the lumber that ordinarily goes into the 
manufacture of boxes has been sold for other pur- 
poses, as a result of the heavy demand from eastern 
points. Mr. Rowley says that there is a general feel- 
ing that values will seek a higher level, today’s quota- 
tions ranging from $2.50 to $5 above those of thirty 
days ago. 

Box manufacturers of Portland held a meeting last 
Monday and discussed conditions and it was the opin- 
ion of those present that prices are bound to advance 
as a result of the increased cost of production. 

J. B. Knapp, of the West Coast Box & Lumber Co., 
who returned a few days ago from a trip to the middle 
States, says that there will be a very large apple crop 
this season and that it would not surprise him to see 4 
box shortage. According to his estimate only one- 
third of the requirements have been delivered and only 
two-thirds have been ordered. In consideration of the 
value of lumber, box shook prices are relatively low. 

John Saari, head of the Saari-Tully Lumber Co., 
returned this week from an extended tour of the coun- 
try that took him as far east as New York. Mr. Saari 
returned convinced that the lumber business will be 
very brisk for a long time and that the principal diffi- 
culty will be to fill orders promptly. While prices 
are high, he does not see how they can go lower. 

A lumberman from the South who was here during 
the week said that not a few mills in that part of the 
country are curtailing the output of lumber since the 
income tax they would be called to pay would absorb 
the profit and to cut in response to the demand would 
be only a waste of stumpage, which is rapidly 
dwindling. 

The Hart-Wood Lumber Co. announced today that 
one of its five steamers will be diverted to the Co- 
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lumbia River lumber trade, after returning to the 
Pacific when release! from charter to the Government 
for two years. The steamer is the Claremont, with a 
capacity for 1,400,000 feet of lumber. It is excep- 
tionally well suited for this trade. The vessel was 
built for the Hart-Wood Lumber Co. along the most 
approved lines for lumber carriers. It is now at 
Callao delivering a cargo of coal and is expected to 
reach San Francisco soon, to go on the dry dock 
for a general overhauling. 

Henry S. Graves, chief of the Forest Service, ar- 
rived here July 18 from California, part of the trip 
having been made by auto. He will address the lumber- 
men on such subjects as fire protection and perpetua- 
tion of the forest resources. Mr. Graves is much con- 
cerned over the failure of Congress to provide funds 
for carrying on the work of the service, for serious 
forest fires in Idaho and Montana are now demanding 
the closest attention. Unless immediate action is 
taken in passing the appropriation bills, it will be 
difficult for the service to pay the fire fighters. While 
fires in Idaho and Montana are reported very serious, 
the situation in Oregon and Washington has been very 
satisfactory, notwithstanding consideralsie tropical 
weather. 

C. Walter Betts, president of the Betts Lumber Co., 
wholesale lumber dealer of Philadelphia and Buffalo, 
N. ¥., was in Portland this week calling on friends in 
the trade. 

The International Lumber Co. opened offices this 
week in the Northwestern Bank Building, with Jack 
Smith, formerly with the Puget Sound Mills & Lumber 
Co., Port Angeles, Wash., as manager. The principals 
of the International Lumber Co. are well known Seat- 
tle lumbermen. 

A. C. Swoboda, formerly connected with a large Salt 
Lake lumber firm, has opened offices in the Yeon Build- 
ing, where he is conducting a wholesale business in 
lumber and forest products. 

L. A. Nelson, secretary of the Oregon division of 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, announces 
that the West Coast delivery rate books, Basic Rail B, 
compiled by a special committee, are now ready for dis- 
tribution. The books show every rate from 9 to 80 
cents, there being three books, as follows: 9 to 35 
cents; 35 to 60 cents, and 60 to 80 cents. 

H. B. Van Duzer, manager of the Inman-Poulsen 
Lumber Co. and vice president of the Portland Cham- 
ber of Commerce, was the principal speaker at the 
Rotary Club luncheon Tuesday. His subject was rate 
making based on natural advantages of the topography 
of the country traversed. He said that the day will 
come when some rate regulating body will recognize 
the natural advantages of Portland and permit the 
city to enjoy the benefits of its location. 

Charles McCormick, head of the various McCormick 
interests on the Columbia River, has been here for a 
couple of weeks looking over his interests, the princt- 
pal ones of which are at St. Helens. The company is 
working on a number of new projects there. 

W. C. Jackson, of the Southwestern Lumber Co., 
went to Enterprise, Ore., this week, where his father, 
Duval Jackson, of Kansas City, Mo., operates the 
Eastern Oregon Lumber Co. Duval Jackson is at En- 
terprise on one of his periodical business trips. 

The Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co. 
has loaded two vessels recently with railroad ties 
for the United Kingdom. The steamer Kokoma loaded 
at thé mills of the Beaver Lumber Co. at Prescott and 
at the Crossett-Western mills at Wauna on the lower 
Columbia, and the Aimwell loaded on Grays Harbor. 
Out of a total of twenty-six the company has eight 
more vessels coming for ties. A. A. Baxter, head of the 
company, was in Portland recently on his way back 
from British Columbia to San Francisco, where he has 
his headquarters. 

R. D. Hunting, a prominent wholesale dealer, of the 
R. D. Hunting Lumber Co., of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
was in Portland during the week on his annual visit 
to the Pacific Northwest. 

Charles H. Flory, the new superintendent of Alaskan 
forests, left Monday night for Ketchikan to take over 
his new office. Mr. Flory was connected with the For- 
est Service headquarters in this city for many years. 
He was chief of the department of operations, 

E. A. Moore, of Thompson & Moore, wholesale lumber 
dealers of Omaha, Neb., was in Portland this week 
calling on dealers. 

BE. G. Balderee, lumberman from Black Rock, Ore., 
was in Portland this week. He was recently discharged 
from the tank service. 


TACOMA, WASH 


July 19.—Sawmills find little prospect ahead for 
any reduction in cost of output. Common labor is 
scarce and the local Government employment office 
reports some of the large lumber concerns paying $4.80 
a day for common labor, with road contractors in 
some instances paying $5 to get men away from farms, 
mills or camps. The log supply is just about the 
same, and none too plentiful. Shingle weavers are 
getting 28 cents and want 30 cents, while packers 
get 22 cents a thousand. 

The Dempsey Lumber Co. has nearly 1,500,000 feet 
of lumber to go out in parcel shipments the next few 
days from its mill, which is also caring for its rail 
and other trade as well. Of these water shipments 
1,000,000 feet will go in two schooners to California 
and two parcel shipments, one of 201,000 feet and 
another of 20,000 feet, are to go to California. 

The Clear Fir Lumber Co. is adding to its yard room 
by bulkheading and filling in on the bayside for more 
shed room, and is planking and enlarging its piling 
room on the ofher side of the mill. The company finds 
a good run of business, according to President John 
Snyder, and is constantly busy. 

The Puget Sound Lumber Co. finds cargo trade active, 
according to officers of the company, and has some large 
shipments going out this month, including 750,000 feet 
for San Diego; 900,000 feet for the United Kingdom ; 


500,000 feet for San Francisco and 750,000 feet for 
South America. 

Forest fire prospects in western Washington timber 
areas are acute, according to G. C. Joy, chief forester 
of the Washington Forest Fire Association, and State 
Forester Fred E. Pape. There has been a protracted 
spell of hot, dry weather. There are numerous small 
fires under way and one of threatening proportions in 
Clallam County near Lake Crescent and another near 
Hamilton in Skagit County. 

The Tidewater Lumber Co. has three vessels due in 
to load at its new mill with offshore shipments, includ- 
ing 550,000 feet for the United Kingdom and a ship- 
ment on the Benowa for Balfour, Guthrie & Co. 

F. M. Broadbent and F. G. Francis have sold their 
shingle mill at Kosmos, in the Tacoma Eastern district, 
near Morton, to parties who, they report, will begin 
operating it about Aug. 1. Mr. Broadbent has also 
sold to J. P. Haggerty, of Tacoma, the Morton Light & 
Power Co., which furnishes electric power for the 
town. 

Hart G. Palmer, former general superintendent of 
the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., who went overseas 
with Troop B of the national guard, has been promoted 
to the rank of lieutenant colonel, according to members 
of his old troop who returned from France this week 
and are at Camp Lewis for discharge. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


July 19.—Prices have advanced on redwood and fir 
and the demand for lumber is unchecked. There 
are indications that the top has about been reached, 
altho there is a possibility that wages may have to be 
further advanced in order to hold competent crews at 
the mills. Coast freights advanced 50 cents on July 
16. Engine room crews’ wages have increased and 
sailors may get more pay on the steam schooners. 

The San Francisco demand has been good during 
July, with the yards moving lumber rapidly to the 
jobs. Building slackened up a little around the Fourth 
but the outlook is good. Wholesalers report much 
business for those who can take it. 

Telegraphic advices from the State of Washington 
indicate that fir lumber prices were advanced by several 
mills during the week $3 on common and $7 on clears, 
Rail List B, on Discount sheet 6. A general advance 
of from $4 to $6 in fir clears is reported, affecting 
principally rail shipments of flooring and ceiling. 

California prices on redwood were advanced $2 
right thru the list on July 15, according to Discount 
Sheet No. 3 under List 7. Eastern prices were 
advanced from $2 to $5. As wages were advanced at 
many of the redwood mills on July 1 and fir prices are 
still advancing, the increase in redwood caused no 
surprise. The demand greatly exceeds the supply of 
dry lumber and the mills are turning down about 50 
percent of the orders received, according to some re- 
ports. The redwood mills on the Mendocino County 
coast advanced wages about 12% percent on July 1, 
This brings the wage scale about up to the Humboldt 
County standard and should assure a good supply of 
labor thruout the summer. Buyers are now taking 
clears at $3 more, after having about exhausted the 
supply of sap clear. Good eastern shipments are 
being made but certain items, such as colonial siding, 
are scarce. 

The white and sugar pine situation is unchanged, 
with the California mills making strenuous efforts to 
increase production but the light supply of labor makes 
it very difficult to meet the demands of the eastern 
market. 


The Parr Terminal Co. is going ahead with the 
construction of its wharves and warehouses on the 
municipally owned reclaimed lands on the Oakland 
water front and will soon be in a position to handle 
lumber shipments in quantities. Cargo shipments 
can be placed on cars for up the valleys. Lumber from 
Coast mills can be handled for export. A $65,000- 
contract was recently let for a cargo shed which will 
require 400,000 feet of fir lumber exclusive of the 
redwood siding and doors. W. N. Ball is the engineer 
in charge. 


M. L. Euphrat, manager of the Wendling-Nathan Co., 
says the demand for lumber is increasing. ‘The north- 
ern fir mills are now quoting much above Discount 
Sheet 6, Rail B List. Flooring, both vertical and slash 
grain, is almost impossible to obtain. Good shipments 
of yard stock are being received from Oregon and the 
mills are rushing out lumber while it is possible to get 
cars. Timbers have been weak, but there is some 
improvement in the demand. White pine box lumber 
is scarce and is quoted at the mills at from $23 to $24. 
The Plumas Lumber Co.’s mill has sold its season’s 
cut of box lumber in advance. Frank W. Trower, of 
the Trower Lumber Co., who has returned from a vaca- 
tion trip to Laurel Dell, Lake County, reports a heavy 
demand for fir lumber with good shipments being made 
by the several mills in Oregon represented by his firm. 

L. L. Long, manager of the Frank P. Doe Lumber 
Co., reports that good shipments of dry white and sugar 
pine lumber are being made to the eastern market. The 
eastern demand is good for practically all grades of 
California pine. Prices are firm at the recent advance. 
The outlook is excellent for disposing of lumber as 
fast as it can be dried. 


Paul M. Dimmick, general manager of the Albion 
Lumber Co., has arrived from Albion, where the red- 
wood mill is running full blast. The company is well 
supplied with orders for everything that is produced. 
Wages have been advanced 12% percent and the labor 
supply is good. Vessels are scarce for making Coast 
deliveries. 


R, E. Danaher, general manager of the Michigan- 
California Lumber Co., says the company’s production 
of white and sugar pine at Pino Grande and Camino 
is ahead of last year’s thus far. The mill is cutting 
at the rate of about 150,000 feet a day. A slight car 
shortage is holding back eastern shipments somewhat. 

F. O. McGavic, sales manager of the McCloud River 
Lumber Co., says stocks of white and sugar pine at 
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McCloud are about normal. The cut and shipments are 
below normal. There is no surplus labor. 

The Fernwood Lumber Co. has resumed operations 
at Bald Mountain, with Harold McDonald as manager. 

E. G. Ogle, who operates a redwood shingle mill and 
redwood tie camp at Rio Dell, Humboldt County, is in 
the city on business connected with the sale of ties. 
He reports a heavy demand for shingles at good prices. 

D. H. Steinmetz, general manager of the Standard 
Lumber Co., says the company’s order books are closed 
and it is not taking on additional lumber business 
for the present. The door manufacturing department 
is in the same position. The company’s policy is to 
avoid getting a heavy accumulation of orders before 
there is stock on hand. Pine box business is very 
active with orders ahead. The indications are for a 
continued heavy demand for white and sugar pine. 

A. B. Johnson, manager of Wilson Bros. & Co., says 
the company’s mills at Aberdeen are very busy and 
making shipments to the East as well as coastwise. 
They have been making good rail shipments of fir floor- 
ing and ceiling direct to San Pedro, to supply the big 
southern California demand. Their facilities for water 
shipments of rough lumber to California ports have 
considerably improved since their steamers have re- 
turned to the Pacific coast. 

Edward A. Christenson, head of the firm of Sudden 
& Christenson, is in New York and is expected to 
return next week after an absence of five months 
abroad. While in England he secured orders for twenty- 
two cargoes of fir ties for the United Kingdom which 
are now being filled, The ties are 5x10—9. 

Cc. E. Paul, chief, structural engineering bureau, 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, has just 
arrived and will spend two weeks in California visiting 
the mills. He will obtain data that will enable him 
to recommend methods of avoiding waste in lumbering 
operations. 

A. F. Ross, lumber magnate from Glasgow, is here on 
an inspection trip of Pacific coast lumber regions. From 
the Northwest he will proceed to Japan and Australia. 

After nine years’ service as manager of the Pacific 
Lumber Co.’s plant at Scotia, Donald McDonald will 
leave Aug. 2 for a trip to the Orient where he will 
introduce redwood lumber into that part of the world. 
In recognition of his long period of faithful and effi- 
clent service the company has promoted Mr. McDonald 
and his new position will give him opportunity for 
increased activity and provides for extended service 
in behalf of the company. H. BE. Crawford will suc- 
ceed him at Scotia. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


July 19.—While the lumber market is reported un 
usually good manufacturers say that the present 
business is practically confined to orders which can 
be taken care of within a limited time, due to the 
present condition of labor. Labor is one of the most 
uncertain quantities just now and all orders are taken, 
as stated, for early shipment because of probable 
advances, This means, too, probable advances in logs 
and lumber prices so that the market, while good, is 
uncertain because of the conditions which confront all 
employers. 

William Donovan, sr., president of the Donovan 
Lumber Co., who went east ten days ago on a business 
trip, is now in Miami, Fla., where his son, William 
Donovan, jr., vice president of the company, has been ill 
for a long time but is convalescing. 

Since the complete shutdown of the Slade mill just 
after the beginning of the war there have been various 
rumors affecting its future destiny. The mill has 
practically been dismantled and the buildings are in 
a state of bad repair. It is now reported that the 
buildings are to be razed and a smaller but modern 
mill built for foreign trade to which the Slade company 
had always catered prior to the war. 

The steamer Fort Seward, one of the Ferris type 
vessels built at the Grant Smith-Porter yards here, 
sailed this week for England with a cargo of ties esti- 
mated at 1,300,000 feet, loaded at the Wilson Bros. 
mills here and the Grays Harbor Commercial Co.’s 
mill at Cosmopolis. This is the maiden voyage of the 
Fort Seward, 

On account of the long, dry period in this section 
much damage has resulted to standing timber and 
several serious brush fires have had to be fought. 
The Polson Bros. Logging Co. had a dangerous fire 
in slashings last week but a large force of men suc- 
cessfully coped with it. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


July 19.—There is considerable difference of opinion 
as to the immediate future of the lumber market, but 
all authorities agree that lumber will not show any 
decrease in price for some time. The mills are over- 
crowded with orders and the demand of the consumers 
has not decreased during the last few weeks. Building 
continues to show increasing strength. 

Price List No. 13 issued last week shows increases 
on several items, the new list being principally a 
readjustment of prices on the basis of length. One- 
inch Douglas fir common has advanced $1 a thousand 
over the list issued July 1. Dimension lumber remains 
about the same, while redwood has increased $1 a 
thousand. Flooring shows an advance of $2 on most 
items, and $5 on others, bringing the new price to as 
high as $85. Ceiling is about $4 higher on most items. 
Finished lumber has advanced $2 a thousand. 

There is still a decidedly short supply of some 
items. Lath, while not so scarce as they were two 
months ago, are still hard to obtain and are being 
quoted at $4.50 a thousand at the mills. Flooring, 
especially flat grain, is very scarce and in strong 
demand. White and sugar pine are also scarce with 
very little being offered for sale. 

Arthur C, Hayward, son of Homer Hayward, of the 
Hayward Lumber & Investment Co., has recently re- 
turned from France and is occupying a position with 
the Hayward company in Los Angeles. Mr. Hayward 


served as lieutenant in the 20th Engineers (Forest) 
for sixteen months under Lieut. Col. Kelly, of the 
Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., of Portland, Ore. Before 
leaving for France Mr. Hayward was the manager of 
the San Bernardino yard of the Hayward Lumber Co. 

C. E. Paul, who is consulting engineer of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, left Los Angeles 
today after a short business trip. Mr. Paul visited and 
consulted with architects and engineers of Los Angeles 
in the interests of the lumber business. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


July 19.—Most of the logging camps will resume 
work next Monday after the Fourth of July holiday 
of two weeks’ duration. The supply of logs in the 
Sound is low, especially of cedar, and therefore the 
close down was made as brief as possible. 

Reports coming from the offices of the leading shingle 
manufacturers in this district indicate that the market 
was never stronger. Prices are high and the demand 
is double the supply. Eastern buyers are said to be 
telegraphing for shingles, asking for them at almost 
any price. The same condition is true with reference 
to siding. 

Cargo trade is said to be loosening up to some 
extent. The mills of the Crown Lumber Co., the Canyon 
Lumber Co. and the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. are all 
working to capacity. Other mills in this district also 
report excellent business and the opinion is that they 
are in the midst of a boom that is scheduled to last at 
least until extremely cold weather sets in. Many of 
the mills are building additions to their plants and 
installing new equipment to increase their capacity. 
Besides a new storage battery locomotive, 400 new cars 
for hauling lumber about the yards have been installed 
by the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. The Garner Shingle 
Co., which has a daily output of 200,000 shingles, early 
in the week purchased the O. K. mill property on the 
river front, and the company now controls nearly one- 
half mile of Snohomish River frontage. 


KALISPELL, MONT. 


July 21.—Threatening forest. fires have prevailed 
thruout western Montana but fortunately several days 
of heavy rain have done much toward keeping these 
fires in check. Nevertheless A. E. Boorman, secretary 
of the Northern Montana Forestry Association, has a 
large crew of fire fighters thruout his entire district 
and so far fires have been confined to cut-over land 
and slashings. 

Sawmills in western Montana are operating with 
full crews, a number of them with day and night 
shifts. Eastern business is so brisk that their order 
books are filled. 


OMAHA, NEB. 


July 23.—“The more the prices advance the more 
we sell,” said one of the jobbers in Omaha the other 
day. Every time a new advance in lumber prices goes 
into effect another bunch of converts is made to the 
opinion that a permanently high level of prices is 
here and that it is better to buy now before another 
advance goes into effect. B. E. McIntire, of the Dierks 
Lumber Co., says this is surely a permanently high 
level of prices and gives it as his opinion that the 
present prices will soon be looked upon as compara- 
tively low and not for many years will lumber again 
be as low as it is now. He is firm in the opinion that 
we shall never again see it down to where it was sev- 
eral years ago. 

Shipments of oak flooring ordered three months ago 
are just being received by the consignee in Omaha and 
Lincoln and some shipments ordered in November and 
December have not yet arrived. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


July 21.—Millmen and lumber jobbers and shippers 
in this city and district assert that they have now 
all the trade on hand that they can conveniently take 
eare of. Building operations continue to expand in 
this city and in the towns thru this territory. The 
mills, including Alger, Smith & Co., the Scott-Grafft 
Lumber Co. inDuluth, the three Cloquet (Minn.) plants 
and the Virginia & Rainy Lake Co. at Virginia, are 
operating as closely to their capacities as the supply 
of skilled labor will permit. The Virginia & Rainy 
Lake Co. is practically running to its limits day and 
night, with both its sawmills and planing mill going. 
That company has opened two camps for summer 
logging. 

Authorities in the trade here assert that mill produc- 
tion in this territory for this season will be much 
larger than had appeared probable two months ago as 
a result of the remarkable speeding up in the demand 
that has developed during the last few weeks. With 
conditions as they are, the leading operators plan to 
put in their camps as early as possible this fall in the 
effort to bring their log outputs up to a maximum. The 
skilled labor shortage is an admitted difficulty, but 
some of the operators purpose to cover a wider territory 
in their effort to obtain men, and they are sanguine of 
their ability to round up their camps to something like 
their old-time proportions. 

Another price list applicable to this territory has 
just been issued, showing quotations of from $2 to $8 
higher with the major bulges coming in shop and other 
better grades of stock. It is regarded as gratifying 
that Nos. 4 and 5 boards were advanced for the first 
time, indicating that the demand for the lower grades 
of material is beginning to make itself felt to a greater 
extent. : 

H. 8. Robb, representative of the Newbegin Lumber 
Co. in this market, received advices at the beginning 
of this week of substantial advances in quotations of 
Pacific coast lumber and timbers of all kinds. He was 
also instructed that lines are short and to advise first 
before booking for any large orders. 

No further cargo lot sales have been reported during 
the last few days, but buyers were here from Chicago 
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and some eastern points and bnsiness is expected to 
result. It was, in fact, reported that a mill operator’s 
figures were accepted for a large lot of white pine to 
go to Chicago. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


July 22.—Difficulty in filling orders is causing a 
steady decline in the volume of business, tho there is 
no falling off in the inquiry. The result of the big 
retail demand is to cause a considerable reduction of 
yard stocks and the probability is that by winter most 
of the yards will be fairly well cleaned up. Viewing 
the situation from this angle, lumbermen see the pros- 
pect of a very heavy fall and winter business—probably 
the heaviest winter business ever known here, as it 
appears certain that next year will be another big year 
for building. 

The Sabine Lumber Co., of St. Louis, has opened an 
office here at 1217-18 Grand Avenue Temple, with 
John L. Porter in charge. Mr. Porter has traveled 
out of Kansas City for the company the last thirteen 
years and is widely known to the trade. 

The Badger Lumber Co., which operates twelve yards 
in Kansas City, also has opened new offices in the 
Reliance Building as headquarters for its retail busi- 
ness and to widen its jobbing interests, which have 
been carried on several years in a small way. Plans 
also are being made by the company to open a whole- 
sale yard. 

Incidentally, with the opening of these two new 
offices, the vicinity of Tenth Street and Grand Avenue 
is becoming “the lumber disfrict.” Formerly, the 
Rk. A. Long Building housed practically all the lumber 
business in Kansas City outside of the Central Coal 
& Coke Co., which has its own building. Now lumber 
companies are scattered in half a dozen buildings in 
the vicinity of the R. A. Long Building. 

B. J. Wilkins, who has been acting as general sales 
agent for the Pickering Lumber Co., has been appointed 
to the position permanently. Horace Barnes, who has 
been acting as city sales agent for the Missouri Lumber 
& Land Exchange, has been given the permanent 
appointment. R. S. Price, who was in the St. Louis 
office of the exchange company, has been appointed 
manager of the tie and timber department, succeeding 
B. H. McGill. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


July 21.—The plans are now being drawn for a 
general office building for the Thompson Yards (Inc.) 
on the site acquired last winter in the Midway district 
of St. Paul. A permit for the building and for ware- 
houses that will go up on the same property has been 
issued by the St. Paul council. Four blocks will be 
used for the plant, which will be the headquarters 
for more than 200 country yards and for the company’s 
large twin city trade. 

Capt. F. F. Ross, who was manager of the St. Hilaire 
Lumber Co. yard at Calvin, N. D., when he entered the 
service, has returned and has rejoined the company at 
Grand Forks, N. D. 

A. A. Halden, mill superintendent for the Walton 
Lumber Co., Everett, Wash., passed thru here last week 
with his family on their way to Norway for a summer 
visit. Mr. Halden reported an improvement in labor 
conditions in the Coast mills and a lessening in the 
influence of the radical element. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


July 21.—The volume of business transacted in the 
North Carolina pine market last week was unchanged. 
There is still a good demand for 4/4 No. 1 edge rough, 
but the range in prices is greater, even among those 
mills that have begun to sell their Nos. 1 and 2 grades 
under a grade of “No. 2 and better.” There is a de 
cided tendency to advance prices, but it is barely pos- 
sible that future advances will not be as large as 
during June. There has not been such a good demand 
for No. 2 and 3 4/4 edge or for the stock sizes of rough 
boards in the better grades. It is very probable, how- 
ever, that because of the scarcity of edge, buyers will 
be forced to make larger purchases of stock boards. 

The sale of all kinds of box and lower lumber during 
the week has been very good, but prices show no ap- 
preciable change. Large sales of 4/4 edge box are 
frequent, both by rail and water, and a better demand 
is being encountered from the New York market. An 
improvement in the demand for stock widths of culls 
and red heart was noticeable during the week, and the 
good demand for stock widths of box lumber continues. 
There has been another advance of from $2 to $3 a 
thousand feet in 4/4 Nos. 1 and 2 bark strips, which 
is being sold easily by the mills at their own figures. 
The sales of box bark strips were not as heavy as the 
week, previous, but there were more orders booked. 
Prices are advancing on both rough and dressed strips 
and many mills are oversold. 

The sale of dressed lumber during the week was not 
as heavy as the week previous, altho the demand for 
No. 4 flooring, yx-inch ceiling and roofers, was rather 
large. Prices are advancing. The advances, however, 
are not as sharp as has been previously noted. Some 
of the mills are oversold far ahead and in view of 
shipping difficulties are taking only ‘‘good” business 


offered them. 
LAUREL, MISS. 


July 21.—The market situation, so far as southern 
Pine is concerned, is unprecedented. There not only 
has never been a time in the history of the industry 
when prices ranged so high, but never a time when 
such a variation of prices prevailed. 

There is virtually no list prices on all cuts of finish 
and all upper grades in flooring. These items are very 
Scarce. When a carload has been accumulated the 
salesman usually holds it until the numerous traveling 
buyers are aware he has the stock. He then practically 
Sells to the highest bidder, thus creating a market 
Price. In some instances quotations are made by letter. 


The following items were recently quoted subject to 
prior sale: 4-inch No. 1 flooring, $60 ; 4-inch B&Better 
flooring, $65; 6-inch B&Better S2S, $55, and 12-inch 
B&Better S2S, $61. A salesman who made the above 
quotations advises that a customer wired an order for 
4-inch B&Better flooring at $65. Hardwood operators 
advise that prices have long since been a secondary 
matter in procuring quartered white oak or red gum 
either in FAS or common and better and that no relief 
can be expected until the swamps have dried up so that 
these items can again be procured. Everything in high 
grades of hardwood is moving freely at top prices, but 
practically no dry stocks are available. No. 3 oak is 
moving moderately on contracts. Orders for new busi- 
ness are scarce and there is no special demand. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


July 21.—It is expected that production will in- 
crease as soon as the common labor situation has im- 
proved during the last week, because farm labor is 
coming back to the mills. The car situation generally 
is good, but at a few points there is some complaint. 
Lumber is very hard to buy and the buyers are cautious 
about taking on new orders without first finding a 
mill that will take on additional business. Prices on 
most all items are increasing. However, it is thought 
that some items are practically as high as they will 
go. Stocks are probably lower and more broken than 
at any time during the last few years. 

The Brookhaven Lumber & Manufacturing Co. will 
close one of its mills this week, having cut out its 
timber supply. It will probably move to another loca- 
tion. The small band mill and planing mill will con- 
tinue to operate. 

The Bond Lumber Co., Bond, Miss., will cut out its 
present timber holdings in a few weeks. Other timber 
is available and it is thought that the concern will 
buy additional stumpage. 

The Gulledge Lumber Co., Mendenhall, Miss., has 
completed its new mill and put it in operation. It re- 
places the one destroyed by fire a few months ago. 

In order to create better facilities for catering to 
the wants of its customers for southern pine from Geor- 
gia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi and Louisiana, the 
McCreary-Harper Lumber Co., of Evergreen, Ala., is 
establishing a buying office in Hattiesburg with A. D. 
Harper in charge. Mr. Harper, who will also look 
after shipments and keep in touch with conditions in 
this territory, was for a number of years southern rep- 
resentative for a Chicago wholesaler and is well and 
favorably known in this section. The McCreary-Harper 
Lumber Co, was organized. several months ago when 
R. J. McCreary, who had been conducting a wholesale 
southern pine business at Evergreen, Ala., took Mr. 
Harper into business with him, 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


July 21.—Nearly all items have shown a slight in- 
crease in price during the last week, excepting 2x6 
and 2x10’s, which have shown a slight decline. How- 
ever, this is not true of 2x6 when matched or when 
shipped on piece orders or in stated lengths. The 
market is entirely satisfactory from the manufactur- 
ers’ viewpoint. High grade shed stock can scarcely 
be found at any price. In dimension, 2x4’s and 2x8’s 
are the best sellers. Unsatisfactory weather is re- 
tarding production. Lumber has been shipped out 
about as rapidly as it could be dried and there are no 
surplus stocks at any of the mills. No one is willing 
to quote on more than he can ship in a week. 

Labor conditions are considerably better tho labor is 
high priced and inefficient, still numerically there is a 
sufficiency. Production is about 50 percent of normal. 

A serious car shortage is imminent and it is very 
likely very little lumber will be shipped from this ter- 
ritory in the next sixty days or until box cars are re- 
leased from wheat producing territories. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


July 21.—Conditions in southern pine are encourag- 
ing and the demand is holding up well, as all firms are 
receiving as much business as they can handle. Log- 
ging operations and shipments have not been as satis- 
factory as might be hoped for, as the continued wet 
weather is making operations very difficult. However, 
millmen are becoming used to the rains and are man- 
aging to operate more or less regularly. 

Hardwood conditions are practically unchanged; 
that is, it is more a question of having the dry lumber 
to ship than of having to seek orders, Dry stock 
is being shipped as fast as it is accumulated and 
prices show a tendency to advance. The advances, 
however, are not as startling as those of several weeks 
ago. 

The export situation has eased up, as practically all 
the stock assembled at this port has been shipped out, 
and with bottoms so hard to secure exporters have not 
been in a great rush to assemble further cargoes. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


July 21.—With production still considerably below 
normal and demand in excess of the supply the south- 
ern pine market continues unruly and in favor of 
the producer. The buyers are still scrambling about 
madly trying to place orders for stock and the main 
task of the manufacturer is to consider the bids and 
pick out the one that offers the most money. The 
call for lumber for building operations continues 
heavy, builders and contractors having their hands 
full trying to accommodate those who wish to erect 
new buildings, and as a result local retailers are 
pushed to fill orders. Trade from the oil fields also 
continues strong with northern Louisiana and Texas 
demanding a great volume of lumber. The weather 
has continued fairly favorable during the week and 
mill operations are somewhat improved over those 
prevailing several weeks ago but as yet mills are un- 
able to run to capacity because of insufficient labor. 

(Concluded on page 76) 
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is a profitable lumber for retail dealers to 
stock because it is adaptable to so many 
uses. Let our Salesman tell you how and 
where to use it to advantage. 


Our Salesman will be glad to call on you. 


The Pacific Lumber Company 
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Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Company 
HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Fir and Hemlock Lumber 
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This Smokeless and Sparkless Burner will Last 20 Years 
We also manufacture 


srationary BOILERS 


Tanks and Sheet Iron Work of all descriptions 
REFUSE BURNERS and TOPS A SPECIALTY 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in Pure Iron Wire for Burner 
Tope and Smoke Stacks. Repairing Done On Short Notice 


Seattle Boiler Works, Sixtriz'wast. 


Sec. to Ballard Boiler Works, Fravk F. Hopkins, Prep., Rea Phone Ballard 1209 
Canadian Office, 1103 Columbia Street, New Westminster, B. C, 
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FOR SALE—TWO HUNDRED PAGES OF 
LOGS LUMBER AND LIFE 
In the new book, ‘“Tote-road and Trail,’’ by Douglas Malloch, 
the “‘lumberman poet.”’ Illustrated in color. $1.25 postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 8, Dearborn St., 
Chieage. 
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Shull Lumber & Shingle Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 
Fir, Hemlock, Spruce 
and Cedar Products 
Vancouver, B. C. 
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Shull Leen & Shingle Co. 


909 White Bldg. SEATTLE, WASH. 








White Pine Specialists of the West 


Factory Sade a lobe 
Oreg Selects attern actory Stoc' 
White J Lumber Westerm Selects and Specials 
Pine Yard Stocks Pine Yard Stocks 
Factory Stocks Mouldings 
Lath 
Factory Stocks 
Cali- Clears ——— 
ia | Common Idaho (Factory Stocks 
White) Dimension White [Selects and Specials 
Cop Sach ond and + Yard Stocks 
rae ae Woods 
Pattern Lumber 
Western White Pine Fir and Larch Boards 


No. 4 Common and No. 5 Common 


Oregon-Washington Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


GENERAL OFFICE 
Suite 835 Henry Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 


EASTERN SALES OFFICES 
J. W. FAULKNER, 652 Otis Building, Chicago, Illinois 
J. W. FAULKNER, 404 Marshall Bldg., Cleveland, Ohie 
M. J. THEISEN, 406 Temple Building, Detroit, Michigan 
WM. D. MERSHION, 1 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 








Dunn Lumber Company 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR 
SIDING AND SHINGLES 








Pacific Creo-Wood Pipe 


Trade Mark — Registered 


Korrugo Wood Blocks 


Patented and Trade Mark Registered 


PACIFIC CREOSOTING CO. 
Northern Life Building, SEATTLE, U.S.A. 








Ship and 


Consinction TIMBERS 


Boxing and Crating Lumber 
PIONEER LUMBER CO. 


Henry Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 

















LOCAL AND PERSONAL | 





J. A. Gorman, vice president and ‘manager of the 
Winegar-Gorman Lumber Co,, spent Wednesday calling 
on the trade at Rockford, Ill. 

W. H. Mathias, of the Midwest Hardwood Lumber 
Co., left for Cincinnati and other points Wednesday, 
expecting to be gone several days. 

Clarence Boyle, sr., of Clarence Boyle (Inc.), com- 
bined business with pleasure this week and made a 
trip to several Indiana points by auto. 


Sumner McDonnell, of M. W. McDonnell & Sons, 
spent most of the week in Wisconsin, calling on the 
trade at Milwaukee and other points. 


B. J. Tully, vice president of the Anderson-Tully Co., 
of Memphis, Tenn., returned home late this week after 
being in Chicago for the last two weeks, enjoying a 
vacation. 

John Hansen, of the John Hansen Lumber Co., 
motored to Clear Lake, Mich., last Saturday where he 
spent several days with his wife and children, who 
are on their vacation. 

Percy M. Gerhart, vice president of the Pacific Lum- 
ber Co. of Illinois, and Mrs. Gerhart are spending 
their summer vacation at Point Lookout, Mich., and 
expect to be gone thru August. 


EK. L. Hall, Washington, D. C., assistant forester of 
the United States, was in Chicago this week. His 
visit was concerned with the work of the Forest 
Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis. 


Thomas Shannon, of the Dickson & Shannon Lumber 
Co., of Memphis, Tenn., called on the local trade this 
week. Another visitor in search of orders was Robert 
Blackburn, wholesaler of Milwaukee, Wis. 


W. M. Beebe, of Kansas City, Mo., sales manager of 
the Long-Bell Lumber Co., and W. T. Hicks, of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., sales representative of the company in 
Michigan territory, were in Chicago this week. 


E. H. Lingo, the veteran lumberman from Denison, 
Tex., passed thru Chicago Thursday of this week on 
his way to Canada, where he goes every summer to 
enjoy the fishing that may be obtained in northern 
waters, 


William R. Hickman, of the Nicola, Stone & Myers 
Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, was in Chicago Monday, 
calling on the local trade. Another local lumber trade 
visitor on Monday was J. N. Okoneski, of the Pioneer 
Lumber Co., of Minneapolis. 


Cc. M. Munger, of Lafayette, Ind., secretary of the 
Ed Munger Lumber Co., has become a special repre- 
sentative of the H. W. Johns-Manville Co., of Chicago, 
in the building materials department, and is visiting 
the trade in Indiana and Kentucky. 


R. G. Maislein, of Two Rivers, Wis., lumber buyer 
for the Hamilton Manufacturing Co., of that city, was 
in Chicago Tuesday on his way home from a trip in the 
South, where he had been looking for lumber stocks. 
He found stocks scarce everywhere and prices strong. 


Perley Lowe, William Templeton and L. G. Heron, of 
Perley Lowe & Co., are away on their vacations, Mr. 
Lowe being at his usual summer haunt, Green Lake, 
Wis., where golfing and fishing are the attractions; Mr. 
Templeton at his summer home at South Haven, Mich., 
while Mr. Heron chose Onekama, Mich., as the place 
to spend his vacation this year. 


M. A. Mummert, of the Mummert Lumber & Tie Co., 
returned early in the week from an eastern business 
trip and reported that trade there is improving and 
that many lines that were not so very active a few 
weeks ago are busy now. Wastern cities find it just 
as difficult to get lumber as do those in middle. western 
points, and prices are strong everywhere. 


F. M. Baker, of the Hardwood Mills Lumber Co., and 
Kurt Stoehr, of the Oconto Co., were lumbermen repre- 
sentatives among the members of the Illinois Reserve 
Militia in camp at Camp Logan, near Zion City, II1., 
this week. They found military training and camp 
life a good way of spending a vacation and were 
pleased with their experiences. 


W. HE. Brownlee, Chicago wholesaler and president 
of the Detroit Lumber Board of Trade, was in Chicago 
Monday on his way home from a visit to northern 
mills. He said that he was able to buy some lumber 
while in the North, tho it is scarce and prices are 
strong. The strong prices did not appear to frighten 
him a bit and he is very confident of the future, believ- 
ing that the present or higher prices will prevail. 


William S. Winegar, of the Vilas County Lumber Co., 
of Winegar, Wis., who Was in Chicago this week, said 
that the labor shortage still exists in northern mills 
and there is no indication of easier conditions. He said 
that last week it was necessary to stop running the 
mill in order to use the men to load out lumber. There 
is a big demand for lumber, especially birch, and the 
price is the highest ever received for northern woods. 


S. C. Bennett, of the Hardwood Mills Lumber Co., 
who returned home this week after spending several 
days in the North, said that ‘seeing is believing” and 
that there is very little dry lumber in Wisconsin. He 
said that inch birch is especially scarce and thick 
stocks are also hard to find. Other hardwoods are not 
plentiful in the North either. Northern millmen are 
all confident that hardwoods will go still higher, he 
said, and are not anxious to sell even at present 
prices. 


Among those who went to Mackinac Island this week 
to attend the annual meetings of the Northern Hemlock 
& Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association and the Michi- 
gan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association were Hd- 
ward Hines and Harry 8. Dewey, of the Edward 


Hines Lumber Co.; Murdock MacLeod, of the Oconto 
Co.; Ralph C, Shead, of the C. H. Worcester Co.; N. J. 
Clears, of the N. J. Clears Lumber Co., and Frank F, 
Fish, secretary of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association. 

Frank J. Gore, of the Western Lumber Co. of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, was in Chicago Wednesday, after having 
been in the South six weeks on a buying trip. Judg- 
ing from what he said a buyer in the southern pine 
producing territory these days has a real job on his 
hands, as stocks are scarce and badly broken at most 
of the mill points. Prices change so rapidly that it 
is difficult to keep in touch with the market. “The 
big task in the lumber business used to be selling 
lumber, but now it is buying it,” he said. ‘Lumber 
is surely scarce.” 


George J. Farnsworth, of the Oconto Co., returned 
on Monday from an automobile tour of northern Wis- 
consin and the Upper Peninsula of Michigan. After 
visiting the company’s mills at Oconto, Wis., and 
Nahma, Mich., he went to Ontonagon and Chassell, 
Mich., and other points on the peninsula, and on his 
return stopped at several sawmill points. Nowhere did 
he find much lumber, he said, the mills being sold up 
and having only broken stocks. There is very little dry 
lumber, and with the mills still suffering from a labor 
shortage it does not look as if they will be able to 
operate on a normal basis soon. 


The joint meeting of committees of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and the National 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, which was to have 
been held in Chicago Tuesday at the Congress Hotel 
for a discussion of the transit car, was postponed 
until Saturday. Those who expected to represent the 
National at the meeting were Attorney L. C. Boyle 
and Frank Carnahan, of Washington, D. C., traffic 
manager of the National; H. C. Berkes and A. G. T. 
Moore, of the Southern Pine Association; W. BH. 
Gardiner, of the Georgia-Florida Sawmill Association ; 
W. J. Streobel, of the North Carolina Pine Association, 
and F. M. Ducker, of the Northern Hemlock & Hara- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association. 


J. W. Kaye, of the Panama-American Timber Corpo- 
ration, which is operating on a big tract of Panama 
hardwoods, was in Chicago this week on his way home 
to Westboro, Wis., where he expected to make arrange- 
ments to move his family to Panama. Mr. Kaye has 
been a resident of Westboro for the last sixteen years, 
except the few months he has been in Panama. The 
same interests that control the Panama-American 
Timber Corporation own the Westboro Lumber Co., 
and from now on Mr. Kaye will be stationed on the 
operation at Panama. The company owns 600,000 
acres on San Miguel Bay, 90 miles south of the 
Panama Canal, where a sawmill will be erected soon. 
The company will manufacture other hardwoods, tho 
its chief output will be the genuine mahogany which 
abounds there. 


Further progress in arranging for the twenty-eighth 
Hoo-Hoo annual in September, which will be held at 
the Hotel Morrison, was made on Wednesday when 
members of the different committees met at the rooms 
of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago. Tom 
A. Moore, Jabberwock of the Supreme Nine, presided, 
and most of the discussion related to raising the 
funds for the Black Cat convention. Letters have 
been sent to all members of local Hoo-Hoo requesting 
that they remit $5 toward the entertainment fund, 
the remittances to be made to Ferd de Anguera, of 
the Anguera Lumber & Tie Co., Conway Building, 
who is treasurer of the fund. There are more than 
200 members of Hoo-Hoo in Chicago, and it is be- 
lieved that the most of these will send their remit- 
tances promptly. As it will require a large fund 
properly to conduct the annual, members are not sup- 
posed to stay within the limit of a $5 contribution 
if they desire to give more. Funds will also be raised 
thru the publication of a Hoo-Hoo annual program. 
Another meeting will be held July 30. 


COMMUNITY BUILDING ENCOURAGED 


An interesting and interested visitor at the offices 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN this week was Wayne C. 
Nason, of Washington, D. C., assistant in rural organi- 
zation, office of farm management, Department of Agri- 
culture. Mr. Nason is investigating the subject of 
community buildings, their construction, functions and 
possibilities of development as social centers, especially 
in rural communities. His work takes him to cities 
and towns that have erected or that contemplate erect- 
ing structures of the character described ; and it is the 
evident purpose of the department to encourage the 
movement to provide a common meeting place for all 
classes in each community. In this connection it is of 
interest to note that several States have enacted laws 
enabling communities to levy taxes for the construction 
of buildings for this purpose. 








RECEIPTS OF LUMBER BY WATER 

From July 10 to July 21, inclusive, five vessels 
arrived in Chicago carrying cargoes amounting to 700,- 
000 feet of lumber and 24,356 ties. 

Arrivals by days and vessels were as follows: 

July 10—Steamer 7. 8. Christie, Nahma, Mich., 350,- 
000 feet. 

July 16— Steamer 7. 8. Christie, Wells, Mich., 250,- 
000 feet. 

July 16—Schooner City of Grand Haven, Cedarville, 
Mich., 7,000 ties. 

July 19—Steamer Susie Chipman, Detour, Mich., 
7,000 ties. 

July 21—Steamer Edward Buckley, Emerson, Mich., 
10,356 ties. 
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WANTS TARIFF ON EQUITABLE BASIS 


Judging from resolutions recently passed, the agri- 
cultural implement manufacturers represent another 
industry that does not favor the continuance of a tariff 
situation with Canada that permits the Canadian 
made product to come into the United States free 
while our products on entry into Canada are assessed 
a duty. These resolutions were passed by the National 
Implement & Vehicle Association, and represent the 
opinion of the association in the following language : 

WHEREAS, The Canadian Government has for years 
levied a duty of from 12% to 27% percent on various 
classes of farm machinery imported into Canada; and 

WHEREAS, Within the last few years the United 
States Government has removed all duty on farm 
machinery imported into the United States from 
Canada and other countries ; and 

WHEREAS, The Canadian Government is rebating 99 
percent of the duty paid by Canadian manufacturers on 
material imported by them to be used in the manufac- 
ture of farm machinery for export; and 

Wuereas, Canadian manufacturers are now shipping 
considerable quantities of farm machinery into the 
United States in competition with the product of the 
United States farm machinery manufacturers and at 
the same time the Canadian farm machinery manufac- 
turers have an advantage to the extent of the duty paid 
by the United States manufacturers on sales made in 
Canada ; be it therefore 

Resolved, That the attorneys of the association be 
requested to prepare a bill to be introduced in Congress 
providing that the United States levy an import duty 
on farm equipment equivalent to the duty levied by the 
Canadian Government on similar farm equipment 
imported into Canada; and be it further 

Resolved, That when said bill is prepared, the chair- 
man of the national legislation committee arrange for 
its presentation to Congress, and when so introduced 
that said chairman secure the codperation of the 
members of this association with their respective 
oer g ety and Representatives to secure the passage of 
saic ke 


SOLDIERS AND SAILORS WANT WORK 


According to the Bureau for Returning Soldiers, 
Sailors and Marines there are still 3,150 soldiers and 
sailors in Chicago that employers have not placed in 
positions, and another appeal is sent out urging that 
the men be offered places. In the building construc- 
tion line the bureau has listed 85 electricians, 30 
painters and decorators, 45 steamfitters and plumbers, 
8 roofers, 15 structural iron workers, 65 building 
trade mechanics and 20 miscellaneous helpers. The 
bulletin also lists other industries and in many in- 
stances states the qualifications of the men still un- 
employed. If any employers in the local lumber indus- 
try are in need of workers, officers of the bureau will 
be pleased to communicate with them. The bureau is 
at 120 West Adams Street, telephone Randolph 520. 








NEEDS SCANDINAVIAN INTERPRETER 


Anyone who is thoroly familiar with the American 
lumber trade and at the same time can speak one of 
the Scandinavian languages has the ‘prospect of 
obtaining a good position thru communicating with 
Axel H. Oxholm, who was lumber trade commissioner 
to Norway and Sweden. Mr. Oxholm reports receiving 
a letter from one of the most prominent Scandinavian 
lumber importers saying that he expects to visit 
America and wishes the services of a lumberman who 
can act as his interpreter. A letter to Mr. Oxholm 
addressed to the Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C., 
will reach him. 


~. 





SOUTH AMERICAN TRADE PROSPECTS 


“Our business men who are entering the export trade 
with South America are going to get and keep a nice 
lot of trade if they acquaint themselves thoroly with 
what is wanted in the countries down there,” said 
William W. Ewing, foreign trade commissioner of the 
department of commerce, who was in Chicago last 
Saturday. “The people of South America have their 
likes and preferences and unless American exporters 
cater to these they will make little progress in develop- 
ing trade.” 

Trade Commissioner Ewing had just returned from a 
trade investigation trip of more than two years in 
South America, visiting every country except Para- 
guay and the Guianas. He said that tho Germany 
would now strive hard to regain her trade with South 
America, he believed that she would be “out of luck,” 
as she had lost favor with most of the countries, espe- 
clally Brazil. The big thing that American business 
men must come to recognize in developing export trade 
is the extension of credit. South America is filled 
with influential business men who in their dealings 
with other countries are accustomed to credit ,exten- 
sion and until it is granted little business can be done 
with them. Tho the great needs down there are steel 
products, cement and hardware, there is a big market 
for lumber, said the trade commissioner, or in reality 
an extension of the market for the kinds of lumber 
that the countries have been importing from the 
United States. South Americans need real houses, he 
said, and as they grow in prosperity, which can not be 
avoided on account of the wonderful resources, these 
will be built. It is such a building development that 
American lumbermen must foster and cater to. He ex- 
pressed the belief that the Argentine would be the 
best lumber customer of the States. 

South American countries, especially Brazil, are in 
great need of railroad development. Thousands upon 
thousands of acres of the most fertile land anywhere 
remain untouched because they are not accessible to 
rail facilities. There is the need of good roads and 
these will be built, he said, as the whole of South 
America is awakening. 

On leaving Chicago Mr. Ewing will visit Milwau- 
kee, Minneapolis and St. Paul and then go to the west 
Coast. According to his itinerary he will be at Seattle, 


Wash., Aug. 1-4; Tacoma, Aug. 5; Portland, Ore., Mug. 
6, and San Francisco, Calif., Aug. 8 to 11. Later he 
will visit several southern cities and then St. Louis, 
Kansas City and other midwestern points. At all these 
places he will have his headquarters at the local de- 
partment of commerce office and is eager to meet lum- 
bermen and other business men who are interested in 
the South American markets. 





PRAISES LAKE FRONT IMPROVEMENT 


The greatest stroke for the benefit of Chicago that 
has happened in the city’s history, is the way that 
Herman H. Hettler this week described the action of 
the city council in giving its official “O. K.” to the 
Lake Front improvement ordinance. Passing the 
Illinois Central electrification, terminal and South 
Shore development ordinance providing for an expendi- 
ture of $118,000,000, means, according to Mr. Hettler 
and other prominent Chicago business men who have 
taken a keen interest in the proposed improvements, 
that the city will take rank as foremost among the 
world’s largest cities as a beautiful, industrial and 
commercial center. In passing the ordinance the city 
council will ask Chicagoans to vote in November on a 
$28,000,000 bond issue to provide the following: 


Widening and straightening of Western 


UO gates hiws can madewenetcanaen $2,400,000 
Extension of Ogden Avenue from Union Park 

Ce RE NING fad ccnnddded ee wenden wae 5,400,000 
Rehabilitation of South Water Street...... 3,800,000 


Widening and straightening Robey Street... 9,200,000 
Widening, straightening and extending Ash- 

GR VOMIE 66 60 66:5 waders weteaaRalae 5,800,000 
Completion of the Michigan Boulevard link. 2,000,000 


Climax of Long Fight 


The passage of the ordinance is the climax of a long 
fight, for, while Chicago has heard “talk” for years 
about the proposed wonderful improvement, no real 
action was in sight until within the last few months 
when a few business and civic leaders took the “bull 
by the horns” and forced the issue. Too much can not 
be said for the notable efforts of Charles H. Wacker 
and Walter L. Moody, of the City Plan Commission. 





HERMAN H. HETTLER, 


Who Says Lake Front Improvement Is Chicago’s 
Greatest Stroke 


What the ordinance means ultimately for Chicago is 
well told in the words of Chairman Lipps, of the city 
council committee, that has given so much time in 
recent weeks in working out its success. He said: 


“The passage of this ordinance will mark the achieve- 
ment of three projects, any one of which taken alone 
would be the largest single achievement accomplished 
by the council. These are, first, the outer park develop- 
ment ; second, the electrification, and third, creation of 
a new central passenger station. 


“The other park improvement comprises the creation 
of a park bordering on the shores of Lake Michigan, 
between Grant Park and Jackson Park. 


“This park development will consist of a strip of land 
next to the railroad company’s property, then a wide 
lagoon, then another strip of land, the total width of 
the improvement being about one-half mile. 


“In this park improvement will be two continuous 
drives, one along the shore of the lake and one along 
the shore of the lagoon. These will be connected thru 
Grant Park with the boulevard system of the North 
Shore, near the Municipal Pier. 

“When completed, there will be a continuous drive 
bordering the lake shore from Sixty-seventh Street to 
Diversey Boulevard on the north. 

“The lagoon will be 500 or 600 feet wide with a 
continuous current. In fact, it is more than a lagoon— 
it is a river, and one of its principal usages will be 
for water sports. 

“There will be bathing beaches on the lagoon and 
on the open lake along the outer rim of the park. The 
inner strip of park will be completed in seven years 
and the entire project in ten years. Within ten years 
the freight service of the Illinois Central will be 
electrified north of 12th Street. In fifteen years all the 
freight service will be electrified and in twenty years 
the passenger service will be electrified.” 


TO DISTRIBUTE RULE BOOKS SOON 


Secretary Frank F. Fish, of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association, announces that the new edition 
of the inspection rule books will probably be mailed to 
the membership early next week. The new edition 
comprises 10,000 copies and contains changes and 
additions adopted at the recent annual. The association 
has received many orders for the new rules and these 
will be mailed just as soon as they arrive from the 
printer. President Goodman, of the association, has 
announced the reappointment of the following as 
members of the executive committee: C. A. Goodman, 
Marinette, Wis., chairman ex-officio; E. V. Babcock, 
Pittsburgh; T. M. Brown, Louisville; C. H. Barnaby, 
Greencastle, Ind., and W. E. Chamberlain, Boston, 
Mass. Secretary Fish also points out that fees for the 
measurement and inspection of hardwood lumber are 
75 cents a thousand on all woods excepting cherry, 
rock elm, figured and quartered gum, hickory, pecan, 
mahogany, walnut, quartered woods and strips for 
which the charge is $1 a thousand feet. The charge 
of $6 a day on account of time lost and the minimum 
fee of $3 on small lots has not been increased. 


REPRESENTS EASTERN WHOLESALERS 


Cooney, Eckstein & Co., one of the oldest and best 
known eastern wholesale concerns, has opened a Chi- 
eago sales office in charge of Charles Ruggles. The 
company’s Chicago office is at 1652 and 1654 Monad- 
nock Building. The company wholesales southern pine 
lumber and railroad ties and has branch offices at 
Jacksonville, Fla.; Savannah, Ga., and Mobile, Ala. 
Mr. Ruggles is a thoroly experienced lumberman, and 
tho he has had most of his sales experience in the 
East, he has previously been located in Chicago and 
knows the trade here. 











SOME REFORESTATION NOT NECESSARY 


The opinion held by many that all lands in the 
United States better suited for' the growing of trees 
than anything else should be used for that purpose 
is not shared by Dr. Wilson Compton, secretary of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, who says 
that such a doctrine of. reforestation is somewhat 
faulty. 

In explaining his assertion Dr. Compton asks, as an 
extreme illustration, if 95 percent of the land of this 
country were better suited for pasture land than for 
any other purpose, would we use 95 percent for this 
purpose and become a pastoral people? Or if 60 per- 
cent of the area of the country were better suited 
for growing trees than for agricultural crops or 
grazing, would this country use the 60 percent for tree 
growing and “thus have lumber enough to house five 
times the number of people it could feed”? In Maine, 
Dr. Compton points out, much of the land is best 
adapted for forest growing, but to feed its people is 


quite as important. as to house them and it is’ wiser : 


economy to devote part of the land to raising mediocre 
agricultural crops than to devote all of it to raising 
splendid forests. 

Dr. Compton looks at the question from the stand- 
point of the nation’s needs and he concludes that the 
“clearing of the land has frequently paved the way 
for industrial and agricultural expansion which has 
produced greater wealth than did the forest industries 
in their prime.” If this is true of the virgin forests, 
it follows that the tedious reforestation in exhausted 
districts, which many well meaning foresters advocate, 
may often be a great waste of capital and of human 
effort. 


COAST CONCERN OPENS SALES OFFICE 


PoRTLAND, ORE., July 19.—The Buehner Lumber Co., 
with mill and logging operations at North Bend, Coes 
Bay, has perfected its sales department, with Allan 
Turner as sales manager. Some weeks ago Philip 
Buehner, president of the company, decided to remove 
the sales offices to Portland. Mr. Turner has been 
in the lumber business on this Coast for fourteen years 
and is also well known thru the middle States. He 
was formerly sales manager for the Clear Lake Lumber 
Co., of Bellingham, Wash., and more recently of the 
Pioneer Lumber Co., Seattle. Just before joining the 
Buehner Lumber Co., he was distribution officer for 
the Fir Production Board, with offices at Seattle. At 
one time he had charge of the sales in the middle 
States for the Grays Harbor Commercial Co. He 
will also be remembered as one of the original trustees 
of the defunct Red Cedar Shingle Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, which had headquarters at Seattle. Mr. 
Turner represented the Lewis County manufacturers. 
In the new sales department of the Buehner Lumber 
Co. are two well known lumbermen, M. L. Hud- 
dleston, who will look after business in Philadelphia 
and vicinity, and R. P. Burks, jr., who will look 
after the company’s sales in Dallas, Tex., and vicinity. 
Mr. Huddleston until recently represented the Seattle 
Cedar Manufacturing Co. in Michigan and Ohio, and 
Mr. Burks is a well known lumberman of Midlothian, 
Tex. Mr. Huddleston and Mr. Burks were here during 
the week and also visited the mills at North Bend so as 
to be thoroly familiar with what the company has to 
offer the markets. 


BUILDING LOOKOUT GRIPS CHICAGO 


Chicago {n a building way is shut tighter than a 
drum this week because of the most extreme lockout 
that employers have ever forced upon members of the 
building construction trades. Tho employers and most 
of the union leaders, except officials of the carpenters’ 
organization, are striving hard for a settlement, it 
looks as if several days might pass before an agree- 
ment could be reached. The 16,000 carpenters, who 
caused the strike thru their demand of a dollar an 
hour and their breaking of a contract with two years 
to run, are standing pat on their demand. The car- 
penters are taking a vote, which, according to their 
officials, will not be announced until Aug. 1. The em- 
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ployers have offered them 92% cents an hour, an in- 
crease of the 80 cents an hour pay named in the con- 
tract which was broken, but they say they will accept 
nothing less than a dollar an hour. Other building 
trade union members, who are forced out because of 
the lockout and not on account of any trouble with 
the employers, are “good and sore” at the carpenters 
and are trying to make them accept the offer of the 
employers. 

The Building Trades Council appointed a committee 
of its own to try to work out a solution, but carpen- 
ter union officials are adamant to anything except their 
demand for a dollar an hour. Meanwhile until a set- 
tlement is reached construction work will remain at a 
standstill in Chicago because all the material dealers 
are aiding the construction contractors in making the 
lockout a real one by refusing to make supply deliv- 
eries. The local lumber situation is being dealt a 
serious blow by the strike. Not only the yards feel 
it but the wholesalers and commission men, who find 
the yards in no mood to take on further lumber stocks 
80 long as a building strike is on. 


Lock Out 100,000 Workers 


The lockout in Chicago was the most drastic the city 
ever experienced in the building lines. Lumber and 
brick yards, cement dealers, mill owners and other 
material dealers aided the Building Construction Em- 
ployers’ Association by shutting off supplies to con- 
struction jobs, and with supplies of every kind cut off 
it meant an almost complete cessation of building 
activities. In all it was estimated that 100,000 of the 
building trades were locked out, and all on account of 
the carpenters, who insisted on their demand for a 
dollar an hour, resulting in a daily wage ioss of 
$600,000. The strike was not popular with any 
of the union men but all were forced to quit because 
they were locked out by the employers. 

It was estimated that the lockout meant the stoppage 
of work on $50,000,000 worth of construction, and a 
delay in construction work costing $75,000,000. Some 
of the big construction projects stopped on account of 
the lockout are as follows: 


Michigan Boulevard link..........eseeee% $14,000,000 
POOW TNO TC TOD. «6.016 055. 0:6.0.0:4.0 6.010 0.9.0:5:8' 10,000,000 
Central manufacturing district, including 

new $2,000,000 United States warehouse 


at Thirty-ninth and Robey streets...... 5,000,000 
Chicago Symington Nag Ser nage plant, being 

remodeled as United States warehouse... 300,000 
Stockyards construction operations........ 1,500,000 
New Evanston Hospital..........eeeeeee 1,000,000 
Drake Hotel on Lake Shore Drive........ 4,000,000 


Federal Refrigerator Co. plant at Riverdale. 1,000,000 
Subdivision work on northwest side, center- 
ing along Irving Park Boulevard........ 3,000,000 
In addition contracts had been let and work nearly 
ready to start on the following: 


OOD 066 4.50.0.0:0.6.06 6000508 748 §$ 7,062,500 
Federal, State, municipal......... 13 9,938,500 
Clubs, hotels, institutions......... 15 ,872,500 
Stores, offices, banks.............. 66 2,295,500 
Schools, churches, theaters........ 51 2,657,500 
rrr ee 73 3,406,000 
Garages and stables.............. 38 38,500 
Terminals and railway stations.... 1 250,000 
Bridges and culverts.............- 13 137,000 
i Ey SRR re reer: 75 34,640,000 
PRINOMICMIOOES 4.660 06065 0 pict wnme 1 10,000 

TE 6s hase eines amen 1,094 $72,008,000 


Notice to Employers 


More than 1,300 firms suspended operations and the 
lockout affected the work of thirty-four trades. The 
order that put the lockout into effect read as follows: 
“Pursuant to the provisions of the resolutions adopted 
by the executive committee July 16, 1919, and the 
failure of the members of the several trade unions 
now out on strike to return to work this eighteenth day 
of July, 1919, members of the association are herewith 
directed upon receipt of this notice, to cease doing any 
kind of building construction work and to refrain from 
doing any kind of building construction work until 
duly authorized and directed by the association. By 
order of the executive committee, this eighteenth day 
of July, 1919.” 

The order was signed by President A. BH. Coleman 
and Secretary E. M. Craig. 





SHREVEPORT, LA. 
(Continued from Page 73.) . 


Indications are of a probable sévere car shortage 
developing during the late summer and further com- 
plications in the lumber situation are expected. The 
export trade is gradually increasing with consider- 
able buying reported from South and Central American 
countries and some from Mexico while France, Italy 
and other European countries are calling for a con- 
siderable volume of southern pine. 

News has reached here of the appointment of Alfred 
J. McDonald as city forester of Dallas, Tex. Mr. Mc- 
donald who came from Newton, Mass., was for two 
years field secretary of the Massachusetts Forestry 
Association, previous to which he did research work 
at Harvard for two and a half years and for three 
years studied forestry at the Agricultural College of 
Amherst. Later he was connected with the United 
States Bureau of Education, introducing courses of 
trees and nature studies in the public schools of New 
England. In his new position he will give considerable 
effort to directing the education of school children in 
forestry matters. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


July 21.—Statistics compiled by the Southern Pine 
Association show that New Orleans led all ports in 
the export movement of southern pine for June, and 
all other Gulf ports in the exportation of all woods. 
The June movement export thru New Orleans totalled, 
according to these figures, 10,371,937 feet, or about 
500 cars. Mobile ranked second to New Orleans with 
an export movement for the month of 6,988,042 feet. 
The seamen’s strike, however, has interfered consider- 
ably with the movement during the last ten days, 
tho a few ships under foreign flags have cleared. 

Advices from Monroe, La., state that Halbert & 
Williams, of Inverness, Miss., have just concluded the 
purchase, from the Wisconsin-Louisiana Land Co., of 
Marshfield, Wis., of 7,280 acres of hardwood timber 
near Rayville in Richland Parish, the consideration 
being $225,000. It is added that the purchasers will 
erect a band mill and begin the manufacture of the 
timber as soon as possible, having completed a deal 
for the sale of the cut-over lends as the timber is 
removed, at a good price. 

Vicksburg, Miss., reports the purchase of the tim- 
ber standing on the big Panther Burn plantation, in 
Dharkey County, Miss., to the Darnell-Love Lumber 
Co., of Leland, Miss., and Memphis, the reported con- 
sideration being about $500,000. The purchase in- 
cludes two very fine cypress brakes, situated with 
twenty mills of the Darnell-Love Co.’s plant at Le- 
land. 

Federal authorities have promptly denied re- 
ports published in St. Louis newspapers to the effect 
that there was congestion and a lack of facilities at the 
terminals and wharves set apart at New Orleans for 
the Government's Mississippi River barge service. Capt. 
W. A. Duke, superintendent of wharves and labor for 
the Federal waterway line, declares, “There is abso- 
lutely no congestion at the Government barge wharves 
on either export or import freight, and there has been 
none during the last three months since I have been 
here. I don’t know where this story originated, but 
there isn’t a word of truth in it.” 

Work has just been started on the construction of 
twenty-six additional 4- and 5-room dwellings in the 
Industrial Canal district, and plans are under consid- 
eration for the construction of many more. Construc- 
tion of this canal and establishment of ship yards and 
other industries along its banks created a serious 
housing problem, as the great majority of the work- 
men had to find housing accommodations at consider- 
able distances from their work and the transportation 


facilities have been inadequate. The plans now being 
studied contemplate ample housing provision for the 
entire working force. 

Among the important local construction projects 
scheduled for an early start is the enlargement and 
improvement of the New Orleans naval station, across 
the river, which it is hoped to get under way within 
sixty days. The cost of the work planned is esti- 
mated at $539,000. 

The Mississippi Shipping Co., organized to establish 
regular steamship service between this and South 
American ports, has received the first steamship allo- 
cated to it, the Bound Brook, which arrived here last 
week and is now loading cargo for Rio Janeiro and 
Santos. The company has the assurance of two other 
ships to be allocated within sixty days. It plans to 
put on additional ships as the trade requires. For the 
present its sailings will be confined to ports on the 
east coast of South America. 

The J. H. Miner Saw Manufacturing Co., of Lumber- 
ton, Miss., has filed an amendment to its charter in- 
creasing its capital stock to $75,000. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


July 21.—Just as logging conditions were getting 
back to normal, additional and prolonged rains the 
latter part of last week gave mill operators another 
setback in certain sections, especially in the eastern 
part of this territory. The local yards are still very 
short of stock, but there is a good demand for any- 
thing that will serve for building purposes. Prices 
are all that could be desired. Demand for railroad ma- 
terial is improved and interior demand is gradually 
increasing. 

Improvements to the value of about $8,000 are in 
progress at the mill of Lock, Moore & Co. at Lockport. 
These improvements will include the construction of a 
lumber shed 206x264 feet, a monitor 50x64 feet and a 
transfer track. Concrete piers will also be put in for 
other buildings yet to come and minor improvements 
will be made. Aug. 6, 1918, Lockport was completely 
wiped out by fire and tornado, but since then all the 
residences have been practically rebuilt, the mill on a 
smaller scale has been rebuilt, and many other things 
of a constructive nature have been done. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


July 22.—Retail business moves along at a good 
speed. Not only is a large volume of business being 
placed with the dealers but the plans upon which esti- 
mates are being asked are increasing in number. 
Architects are said to be busier than they have been 
in many months and the whole building situation has a 
decidedly better outlook. The amendment of the build- 
ing regulations as laid down by the city plan commis- 
sion, which have retarded operations, is in sight, which 
will help the situation considerably. 

Weather conditions have improved in the producing 
centers of the South and with cars plentiful in some 
sections the result has been an improvement in the 
number of shipments. This is reflected in an increase 
of the number of cars in transit. One St. Louis whole- 
saler has a list of 200 cars, while another has 128 
on the rails. But the demand is such that the mar- 
ket can take care of all shipments that can be made 
and transit offerings are at the top price. 

J. A. Meyer, secretary of the Consolidated Saw Mills 
Co., departed the latter part of the week on a southern 
trip, which will include a visit to the following Con- 
solidated mills: the Gulledge Lumber & Stave Co., 
Bastrop, La.; the Gulledge Lumber Co., Mendenhall, 
Miss., and the A. J. Niemeyer Lumber Co., Little 
Rock, Ark, 

Oak flooring is in big demand, with the supply very 
much curtailed because of the scarcity of dry rough 
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stock. Manufacturers who handle this commodity and 
southern pine are declining to take orders for full car- 
loads of flooring and are selling it only in connection 
with southern pine items that are moving slowly. 

W. V. Wright, of the Wright Lumber Co., operating 
retail yards at Arkadelphia and Brinkley, was in St. 
Louis this week looking for timbers and joists to be 
used in the erection of a church at Plant, Ark. At 
present the shortleaf mills of Arkansas are unable to 
supply this material. 

T. V. Rees, of Boonville, Miss., one of the field men 
of the Van Cleave Saw Mill Co., was here this week 
conferring with officers at headquarters. He reports 
that the mills are still considerably handicapped on 
account of a shortage in labor. 

The raising of hogs is a little side line with Dmil 
Diekroeger, a retail lumber dealer of Wright City, 
Mo. He came in this week with a lot of hogs, which 
added $4,030 to his coffers. 

At a meeting last week of the Missouri Aeronautic 
Society, thru whose efforts ballooning received a strong 
impetus during the war, a huge silver platter was pre- 
sented to J. W. Bemis, president of the society. Mr. 
Bemis is vice president of the Ozan Lumber Co. 

L. E. Comer, president of the M. B. Leming Lumber 
Co., Cape Girardeau, Mo., who was a visitor this week, 
reports that in some sections of southeast Missouri 
there is a shortage of labor due to the annual exodus 
to the cotton fields, 


HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 


July 21.—Being unable to induce either the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Railroad or the Railroad Administration 
to build a 12-mile extension from Man to Gilbert, tap- 
ping a territory rich in timber and coal, a group of 
Huntington lumbermen have decided to build a stand- 
ard gage railway of their own over the right of way 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio and graded by that road. 
They will build one and one-half miles of the road, 
which will be sufficient for them to reach their opera- 
tions, and later they expect that the railroad or the 
Railroad Administration will reimburse them. The 
men interested are D, BH. Hewitt, E. K. Mahan, F. C. 
Prichard and others. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. E. Minter and daughter left in the 
Minter car for Chicago and the Great Lakes on a three 
weeks’ tour. Mr. Minter will also visit South Bend, 
where he is to establish a branch office of the Minter 
seme Corporation under the management of Kenton 

owser. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


July 21.—The arrival late last week of twenty ves- 
sels with cargoes of North Carolina pine totaling about 
2,500,000 feet gave rise to comment here that stocks 
on the wharves would be so greatly augmented that 
easier prices would be in prospect. However, actual 
conditions are that stocks on the docks have been 
steadily reduced for some time and the addition of the 
2,500,000 feet will not make up for the reduction. The 
arrivals came at a time, moreover, when a most active 
demand exists especially from the box makers and the 
builders whose requirements have attained large pro- 
portions. Under the conditions stated it is expected 
that the range of values recorded of late will be 
continued. 

The three-masted schooner Sherwood, built of wood 
and having a carrying capacity of 2,500 tons, was 
launched last Saturday morning at the yard of the 
Coastwise Shipbuilding Co. 

P. M. Womble, president of the Baltimore Lumber 
Exchange, is spending the summer at his country home 
on the Severn River making daily trips to the city. 

Announcement has been made by W. W. Tingle, 
district agent of the United States Shipping Board 
here, that within the next thirty days 125 vessels 
will be allotted to Baltimore as a means of promoting 
the foreign business of the port. Additional allot- 
ments will be made later as circumstances may re- 
quire. The vessels are to be handled by the Terminal 
Shipping Co., W. R. Wiest & Co., the Atlantic Trans- 
port Co., Wilbur F. Spice, and G. Schiaffino, well 
known shipping concerns here. In addition, the Ship- 
ping Board promises to furnish lists of future sail- 
ings to shippers for every trade route on request, 
which will be a great accommodation and will go far 
to facilitate the movement of lumber and other com- 
modities. 

Andrew J. Brown, a southern pine manufacturer 
from Jacksonville, Fla., stopped in Baltimore last 
week in the course of a business trip thruout the East, 
and called on wholesalers here. He said that stocks 
at the Florida mills were slight, with the demand 
urgent, and the producers unable to take care of all 
the business offered. 

The Overseas Lumber Co., of 11 Broadway, New 
York, and E. R. Spottswood & Son, of Lexington, Ky., 
were admitted to. membership in the National Lumber 
Exporters’ Association last week. 


NEW YORK ,. 


July 22.—Business continues on a very active basis 
and all stocks offered are eagerly bought at advanced 
Prices, so it is heyday for those who have any quan- 
tity of stock ready for reasonably prompt delivery. 
Some market observers are now beginning to advise 
caution, feeling that conditions do not warrant some 
of the higher quotations. It is conceded that some 
asked prices do not represent the value of the par- 
ticular stock under consideration, but that none of 
it is available and that those quoting them may just 
48 well put on a higher value as to say they have 
none to sell. This attitude has created some criticism 
because it does nothing to stabilize the market, but 
on the other hand creates a false situation which 
may be entitled to just criticism. 

Wholesalers find their mill connections sold ahead 
and with but few exceptions it is difficult to get quota- 


tions that will hold for any reasonable length of 
time, so the situation requires mill representatives 
and wholesalers continually to keep in touch with 
their mills. 

There is no doubt regarding the local prospects. 
The sinking fund commission has ordered the pur- 
chase of property in New York City and approved 
leases which will mean the construction of fourteen 
piers for Staten Island, to cost in the neighborhood 
of $15,000,000, and other large work is under way 
that will take quantities of lumber. In the surround- 
ing section it is estimated that proposed construction 
for the week ending July 12 represented an expendi- 
ture of more than $10,000,000. In Westchester Coun- 
ty a large number of homes are under construction 
and with but few exceptions they are not speculative 
operations. The Cord Meyer Development Co. has filed 
plans with the Queens building department for a large 
group of houses to be erected in Forest Hill and build- 
ing interests all thru the district are generally well 
satisfied with the manner in which the local situa- 
tion is progressing. There is a large amount of work 
under actual construction and the list of operations 
out for estimates is steadily growing in length. 
Architects and engineers thruout the East are for the 
most part extremely busy on plans for projected new 
construction and buildings of almost every character 
and description are included. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


July 21.—The lumber market here has been prac- 
tically at a standstill during the last week, with a 
deal of watchful waiting being done by both buyer and 
seller, A good volume of business is being done, but 
all hands seem to be moving cautiously. Wholesalers 
are locating their stuff before they accept an order, 
and delivery promises are made with reservations. 
On the other hand, there does not seem to be the mad 
scramble to buy that there was. Many orders are 
being placed, and many inquiries are out, but there 
seems to be a desirable sanity about the buying, which 
is having a steadying effect on the market. Millwork 
men are rushed beyond capacity, and orders are going 
begging. Furniture and piano manufacturers are very 
busy and are good buyers. The box makers are not 
receiving as many inquiries as they have been, but 
are doing a good volume of business. Codperative as 
well as individual building of houses is progressing 
at a splendid rate, but those who know claim that the 
best pace that can. be made will not avoid serious 
suffering and inconvenience in the housing situation 
in the fall. 

The Henry H. Sheip Manufacturing Co. has pleaded 
guilty to violating the embargo and has been fined 
$3,000 by Federal Judge Thompson. It had lum- 
ber shipped in the name of an officer, without his 
consent, and used some of it for private purposes. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


July 21.—Demand for all kinds of lumber continues 
steady, with some prices holding firm and others ad- 
vancing. New prices have been quoted during the 
last week on white and southern pine with no indica- 
tion that a lull is at hand. Hemlock is having no ad- 
vance in price and seems to be obtainable in certain 
localities at least. One mill owner says that he now 
has a quantity for immediate shipment. Among the 
most needed commodities appear hemlock and the 
upper grades of hardwoods, 

It is reported that most mills are running at only 
50 percent capacity due to labor shortage. A few are 
running night and day but find the task difficult be- 
cause the men available are unreliable. A car short- 
age is beginning to appear in the form of delayed 
shipments. Permits continue to be issued for resi- 
dences scattered over a vast territory. Their number 
is increasing and considerable construction work on old 
contracts is under way. The industrial end of the 
building game, which has been quiet for some time, 
will probably be active because of agitation in the 
Pittsburgh district among United States Steel Corpora- 
tion labor to call a strike in an attempt to organize. 

A committee has been appointed by the Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association of Pennsylvania, which repre- 
sents the western part of the State, and a like com- 
mittee by the Pennsylvania Lumberman’s Association, 
covering the eastern part of the State. These two 
committees will soon meet in Harrisburg with a view 
to bringing about a codperation between the two asso- 
ciations on State and other matters. 

T. M. Harrington, of the J. C. Linehan & Co., whole- 
sale lumber dealers, has returned from France, where 
he saw service as a member of the 20th Engineers 
(Forest). 

A. Adelman, of the Adelman Lumber Co., recently 
returned from a four weeks’ trip thru Alabama and 
Tennessee, where he spent considerable time at the 
mills. He also made a short business trip to mills 
located at Oakland, Md. 

The Pittsburgh Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion held its weekly luncheon at the William Penn 
Hotel, Monday, July 21. The attendance was slight, 
however, and no business of importance was transacted. 

The Henderson Brothers’ Lumber Co., with main 
offices in Clarksburg, W. Va., has established a branch 
sales office here. The new location is 801 Fulton 
Building. J. H. Henderson is manager. This con- 
cern deals in hardwoods almost exclusively. 





BoxEs oF sawdust saturated with crude kerosene 
are now being extensively used in and around New 
Orleans in a campaign of mosquito exterminafion 
upon which the city board of health has entered. 
The oil oozes slowly from the semisolid mass and 
keeps a suffocating film of petroleum over the 
water, which destroys the mosquito larvae. 





PORTLAND, ORE. 


AND THE COLUMBIA VALLEY 


Wind River Lumber Co, 
Bridal Veil Lumbering Co, 
bayer =~ HEMLOCK BOX SHOOKS. 
vale B Connh 
: Vegetable and Meat = 
Douglas Fir Lumber Co. 
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Rough Green Clear 


Spruce and Fir Lumber 


from the Heart of Oregon's 
Finest Timber Belt. 


Fir Ship 
Decking 


Brighton Mills Co. 


ASE NW Beak Bid, Portland, Ore. 
Mill i 
Brighton. Ore. 110.800 Fost 

















Remember! 


“BUEHNER” 
SPRUCE 


Is worth more! 


BUEHNER LUMBER COMPANY 
Mills: Sales Office: 
North Bend, Ore. P ortland, Ore. 











Chas.R. McCormick & Co. 


E. H. MEYER, Mgr. 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


Pacific Coast Lumber 


LARGE TIMBERS, TIES, RAILWAY 
MATERIAL, MINING TIMBERS 
Special Bills for Rush Orders Are Our Specialty 
Telecode 
910-911 Yeon Bldg., PORTLAND, ORE. 


San Francisco Office: Fife Bldg. 
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You Get 
Big Value 


. When We 
Ship It 

















FOR 
FACTORY 
TRADE 


GUM 


Why Not Try lt! 


Geo. C. Brown & Co. 


Band Mill : PROCTOR, ARKANSAS 
Home Office 2 MEMPHIS, TENN. 








| Gum 
Par Excellence 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Lamb - Fish 
Lumber Co. 


CHARLESTON - MISS. 
By the Largest Hardwood Mill in une World 








Russe & Burgess, Inc. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Plain RED OAK, 
ASH, GUM, ELM 
Plain and QUARTERED 
WHITE OAK 


BAND MILLS: Memphis, Tenn,, Isola, Miss. 
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Lumbermens Building, 
We Specialize in all kinds of 


FIR TIMBERS 


All orders given quick dispatch 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Send us your inquiries. 


ae. 


FROM COAST TO COAST 
SHIPMENTS VIA ALL 
TRANSCONTINENTAL ROUTES 








acific 
Coast 
Lumber (\«); 
Sullivan Lumber Co. = 


_ Northwestern Bank Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 
Chicago Office, 332 South Michigan Ave. 


San Francisco Office, - 602 Fife Bidg. 
eye @leveland Office, 413 Engineers Bldg. 

















HOUSTON, TEX. 


July 22.—A number of the sawmills of east Texas 
which have been shut down on account of the heavy 
rains are reopening, the sunshine of the last week 
making it possible for the logging crews to resume 
operations. Stocks are still badly broken and very 
low, but orders continue to come in and the price is 
going up, altho efforts are being made to hold the 
market steady. 

The export trade from Gulf ports has been inter- 
rupted as a result of the marine strike, many ships 
with cargoes ready for sailing being tied up both at 
Galveston and other lumber ports of Texas. The 
Morgan line has issued an embargo order on freight to 
Galveston destined for export. 

Following an investigation of the pine tree pest 
which was reported to have invaded the east Texas 
timber area recently, State Forester E. O. Stecke has 
made a report that the danger is not as serious as 
was at first supposed. Nevertheless lumbermen want 
to take every possible precaution to prevent the spread 
of the insect at whatever cost. 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


July 21.—Weather conditions have improved in this 
territory and as a result the mills have been enabled 
to resume their logging operations. The demand for 
lumber has not abated and buyers—many new ones 
among them—continue to flock here to make purchases. 
Stocks are badly broken, and a buyer is fortunate in 
securing 50 percent of his wants. Timbers have ad- 
vanced more than any other one item, with indications 
of further increases, there being a rumor that 
railroad purchasing agents will soon come into the 
market. Some mills are beginning to feel the scarcity 
of cars, but as a rule, most mills up to the present 
time have been able to get nearly their full require- 
ments. Nevertheless, all are expecting cars to be harder 
to get next month and are making every effort to ship 
all they can this month, 


TORONTO, ONT. 


July 21.—Ontario trade notes a very quiet market 
for British Columbia products but a good market in 
practically everything else. Despite the outlook for 
poor crops in the prairie country British Columbia 
manufacturers are finding a good market in the middle 
and western States. While there is a scarcity in 
eastern Canada of British Columbia mountain and 
coast stocks prices are so high that it is extremely 
difficult to sell them in that territory. The general 
trade in Ontario, particularly for eastern stocks, con- 
tinues to improve. Country retail yards are buying 
fairly well, being convinced that prices are not going 
to fall. Strong calls are being received from the 
United States for 2%-, 8- and 4-inch birch for the 
automobile trade. Other sizes are strong and short 
supplies in all lines are keeping prices firm. In fact 
Canadian hardwoods have advanced as steadily as 
have those of the United States. Ontario mills are 
short of labor and as a result they are hard pressed 
to make their shipments, 

Wholesalers are beginning to look into the car situa- 
tion and there are indications already that the usual 
shortage will develop and that it will be of consider- 
able proportions. The Canadian Pacific Railway re- 
cently placed an embargo upon cars going into the 
United States and there is a possibility that the other 
large roads here will do the same. 

Reports received from Calgary, Alberta, state that 
the Calgary Contractors’ Association at its annual 
meeting wired to Sir Robert Borden, prime minister 
of Canada, urging him o investigate the prices of 
lumber charged by the British Columbia Lumber & 
Shingle Manufacturers’ Association. The manufactur. 
ers, when they learned of this, reported that nothing 
will please them better, as they want the public to 
know that the present prices of lumber are the direct 
result of economic conditions over which manufactur- 
ers have no control whatever, such as the scarcity of 
labor, high cost of equipment ete. 

The Edmund Hind Lumber Co. has opened a retail 
yard on Gerrard Street East, Toronto. Mr. Hind was 
formerly with the Beaver Lumber Co., of Hamilton, 
Ont. He has interested other Ontario Lumbermen in 
his new company and between them the necessary 
capital has been subscribed to place the company on 
a firm basis for carrying on a successful business. 

Clarence Hyde and C. O. Maus, of South Bend, Ind., 
and Charles Hyde, of Lake Providence, La., all of the 
Hyde Lumber Co., together with Judge Hammersmith 
of South Bend, passed thru Toronto July 18 on their 
way to Southampton, Ont. From Southampton they 
have gone north up the shore of the Bruce peninsula, 
to a spot where they have a ten days’ engagement to 
mi with a colony of black bass which frequent those 
waters, 


FERRIS TYPE WOOD SHIP LAUNCHED 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., July 21.—The wooden Fer- 
ris type steamship Fort Pierce was successfully 
launched from the St. Johns Shipbuilding Co.’s 
yards at noon Wednesday with the customary 
launching ceremonies and the time honored quart of 
champagne. Work on the Fort Pierce was started 
in October. 

With the launching of the Fort Pierce, a total of 
69,000 tons of shipping has been put into the water 
at Jacksonville since the starting of the European 
war. This is divided into 49,000 tons of wood, 14,- 
000 tons of composite and 6,000 tons of steel. There 
are nine vessels under construction at Jacksonville 
yards, with enough more in sight to insure a steady 
continuance of the ship building business until the 
spring of 1922. 








OBITUARY 


JUDSON E. CARPENTER, formerly of Minne- 
apolis, and for more than half a century prominent 
in the business life of the Northwest, a lumberman 
and railroad builder, died at his home in Pasadena, 
Calif., July 21, aged 84. Mr. Carpenter was born 
in New York State and went to Clinton, Iowa, in 
1868, engaging in business there. In 1894 he moved 
to Minneapolis where he had had business interests 
since 1883. He was president of the Brainerd and 
Northern Minnesota Railway Co. and built the line 
from Brainerd to International Falls, now a part of 
the Northern Pacific. He was interested in the 
Carpenter-Lamb Lumber Co., the Central Lumber 
Co., the McLeod River Lumber Co., the Curtis- 
Yale-Howard Co. and in the Curtis corporations in 
Iowa, He was also director in the Northwestern 
National Bank, of Minneapolis. Mr. Carpenter re- 
tired from active business in 1905 and went to Cali- 
fornia. Four sons and one daughter survive. 














ALEXANDER SCHWARTZ, for many years prom- 
inent in the wooden box manufacturing industry as 
head of the A. Schwartz & Sons Co., of Milwaukee, 
Wis., died July 13 at San Francisco, Calif, after a 
brief illness. Mr. Schwartz went to California about 
a@ year ago to reside with a daughter. He was 72 
years old. 





J. B. BROWN, widely known in the sash and door 
industry of the middle West as sales representative 
of the Moloney Belting Co., died at his home in 
Oshkosh, Wis., on July 16, aged 72. Mr. Brown was 
a native of England and came to America in 1886. 





MRS. HARRIET HORTON JACKSON, mother of 
F. H. Jackson, secretary of the Clear Lake Lumber 
Co., passed away in Seattle, Wash., July 17, at the 
age of 77. Mrs. Jackson was born in Niles, N. Y., 
and when a young girl moved to Minnesota where 
she married and where her husband died many years 
ago. She lived at Winona prior to going to Seattle 
in 1904. Three sons and two daughters survive. 





FRED G. JONES, president and general manager 
of the Fred G. Jones Lumber Co., Louisville, Ky., 
died at his home in that city on July 18 at the age 
of 49, following three months’ illness. Mr. Jones 
was born and educated in Louisville. He entered 
the lumber business at the bottom, being first em- 
ployed by the W. J. Hughes & Son Lumber Co,, 
and remaining with that concern until he attained 
the position of sales manager. In 1907 he organized 
the Fred G. Jones Lumber Co., which grew rapidly, 
absorbing interests in companies out in the State, 
until it finally controlled yards. at Elizabethtown 
Danville, Pleasureville and Hodgenville, and had 
interests in others. Mr. Jones was an active mem- 
ber of the Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, and a member of the Louisville Rotary Club, 
He is survived by a son, Hugh Jones, a daughter 
and a widow. 





OSCAR UNDERWOOD, a lumberman of note in 
Virginia and Kentucky, dled at his home on Powell's, 
River in Wise County, Virginia. For many years he 
was connected with the Underwood-Wells Lumber 
Co., of Powellton. He was 43 years old. 





WILLIAM ERNEST WHITMORE, who for many 
years was associated in business with his brother, 
J. M. Whitmore, in operating the Whitmore Handle 
Co., of Mt. Vernon, Ind., died at his home in that 
city on July 18, aged 50. His death followed a para- 
lytic stroke of about two years ago. Mr. Whitmore 
was born at Ridott, Ill., and had resided in Mt. Ver- 
non about seven years. He was well known among 
the lumber manufacturers of the tri-state section. 
He is survived by a widow and four children. 





TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


MILWAUKER, WIS., July 22.—A voluntary petition 
in bankruptcy has been filed in behalf of the sa wson 
Aircraft Corporation, Green Bay, Wis., in the Federal 
court at Milwaukee. The liabilities are scheduled at 
$37,500 and the assets as $99,150, of which the greater 
part is listed as unliquidated claims and unsecured 
claims. The company was organized about three years 
ago by Alfred W. Lawson, who a short time ago came 
to Milwaukee and has now organized the Lawson Air- 
plane Co., with a capital stock of $1,000,000. 





ABERDEEN, WASH., July 19.—An interesting suit has 
been brought against Pacific County by the Raymond 
Lumber Co., in which the latter asks for a refund 
of $2,085 paid as taxes on improvements made on 
the property by Sanderson & Porter, who established 
shipyards in Raymond. The lumber company alleged 
that it leased the land to Sanderson & Porter when 
that firm was acting as an agent of the United States 
Shipping Corporation, a subsidiary to the United States 
Government. The Pacific County assessor placed a 
valuation of $30,000 on the improvements when in the 
control of ‘Sanderson & Porter and that firm, it is 
alleged, paid by mistake an assessment of $2,085 on 
these improvements. The further allegation is made 
that the improvements having been made by the Gov- 
ernment are not subject to taxation. 

° 





TIMBERLAND SALES 


MEMPHIS, TENN., July 21.—The Darnell-Love Lum- 
ber Co. has purchased the timber on 12,000 acres known 
as the Panther Burn Plantation in Sharkey County, 
Mississippi. The timber includes some fine cypress. 





MountTAIN View, Mo., July 22.—One of the largest 
timber deals in the Ozark country for several years 
was made last week when 10,000 acres of pine a 
lying 15 miles northwest of here in Shannon County 
were purchased by C, C. Swanson, of West Plains, who 
will begin at once cutting the timber. 





Fenwick, W. VA., July 22.—The Nicholas Lumber 
Co. has recently been organized with headquarters —_ 
and has purchased a large tract of timber land of 
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Gortner heirs above Saxman, Ky., and will begin the 
manufacture of lumber on this tract. 





PIKEVILLE, Ky., July 22.—George W. Holmes, Cana- 
dian lumberman, purchased 500 acres of hardwood 
timber lands on Shelby Creek in Pike County. J. W. 
Childress and others purchased hardwood timber 
boundaries near Elkhorn City. 





WHITESBURG, Ky., July 21.—The Kentucky River 
Coal Corporation purchased hardwood timber along 
the headwaters of Lott’s Creek on the Kentucky River, 
The ey & Robinson Co. purchased a tract of sev- 
eral hundred acres of hardwood timber on Quicksand 
Creek, near Jackson, Ky. 





HYMENEAL 


BETTS-TEAL.—Mr. and Mrs. Joseph N. Teal, of 
Portland, Ore., have announced the engagement of 
their daughter,‘ Ruth Josephine, to Carleton Betts 
of Buffalo, N. Y. Miss Teal is the only child ot 
Mr. and Mrs. Teal and Mr. Betts is the only son of 
Mr. and Mrs. C. Walter Betts, of Buffalo. Mr. 
Betts is in business with his: father, who is presi- 
dent of the Betts Lumber Co. The wedding is 
planned for the fall, after which the couple will 
make their home in Buffalo. 





CARPENTER-COOPER.—Announcement has been 
made of the engagement of Miss Jean Vincent 
Cooper, of New York, to Lawrence Welles Car- 
penter, of Minneapolis, son of Elbert L. Carpenter, 


of the Shevlin-Carpenter-Clarke Co. and allied in- 
terests. Mr. Carpenter returned from overseas a 
few weeks ago. Miss Cooper is a well known con- 
tralto soloist and has been a guest at the Carpenter 
home in Minneapolis while singing there with the 
Symphony Orchestra. 





NORTON-SUTTON.—Percy D. Norton, nephew of 
Cc. H. Jones, president of the North West Lumber 
Co., of Hoquiam, Wash., recently married Miss 
Fidela Sutton, of Tacoma, and the couple have gone 
to Hoquiam to make their home. 





PENDLETON-IRVING—The marriage of Miss 
Lillian Julia Irving, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 
Irving, of Everett, Wash., to Brooks Pendleton, 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Frank Pendleton, of Red Gap, 
B. C., was celebrated on July 9 at the home of the 
bride in Everett. Mr. and Mrs. Pendleton will make 
their home in Red Gap. 





HARTLEY-BELL — Miss. Mary Emily, Bell, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Walter P. Bell, of Everett, 
Wash., was married to Lieut. Edward William 
Hartley, son of Col. and Mrs. Roland H. Hartley, 
on Wednesday evening, July 9, at the home of the 
bride’s parents, in Everett, The groom was recently 
discharged from service, having been in France 
for a year and a half with the 151st Field Artillery, 
42d Division. His brother David, who was best 
man at the wedding, was also a lieutenant with the 
army in France, and is associated with his brother 
in the Bayside Shingle Co. at Evereft. 








WEEK’S NEWS OF THE MARKETS 





For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
ditions See Page 38 


The hot weather apparently has no effect on 
the local lumber market, as far as demand is 
concerned, and just now perhaps as good demand 
exists for lumber as has existed previously at 
the corresponding time of year. This demand 
persists despite the firm prices for every kind 
of building wood, and there is no longer any 
doubt in the buyer’s mind that strong prices 
are ‘fon the boards’’ to remain for awhile, at 
least. The building lockout in Chicago, of course, 
is having some effect on the situation this week, 
but the .opinion prevails generally that the 
lockout will not continue long, the strike being 
unpopular with all the workers except the car- 
penters who caused the lockout. Chicago lum- 
bermen who have visited mills recently come 
back with confirmation of the story that there 
is very little lumber on hand and not a normal 
volume being made, which lends color to the 
opinion that prices can not break for some time. 
It now looks as if August would do what July 
has been doing and that is witness a good local 
lumber market, as there is nothing in sight to 
prevent it. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 


Reported by J. R. Mauff, Secretary of Board of Trade 
RECEIPTS—WEEK ENDED JULY 19 














Lumber Shingles 
ME REUSCH e es 39,485,000 5,992,000 
OEE -aihicvabican wees a8 47,748,000 5,096,000 
Di rere rrr er re 896,000 
Oe eee SOO «_scdccueuas 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN. 1 TO JULY 19 
Lumber Shingles 
BEE Uineegecatenlvages 978,950,000 187,332,000 
WOAW  sevéciancencesus 1,418,422,000 172,348,000 
ORTON pec ccnens 439,472,000 35,016,000 
SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED JULY 19 
Lumber Shingles 
Pe CcaieWewwackvevns 19,920,000 5,466,000 
BO ssicdcuniedasaewune 20,875,000 1,749,000 
RUONOEND. cosa kenns «63004 eneES 3,717,000 
Mo PORGUe . -senceedewe 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO JULY 9 
Lumber Shingles 
MRE eevee ee asaemne de 401,134,000 102,390,000 
WOR Sse se aan Owen a. 681,588,000 103,491,000 
DOCKORSO 5 ccc cece 280,454,000 1,101,000 


Chicago Building Permits 


Permits issued by the Chicago Building De- 
partment for the week ended July 23 were as 
follows: 


CLass No. Value 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000..... 34 $ 105,300 

5,000 and under 10,000..... 14 57, 
10,000 and under =. 25,000..... 16 260,600 
25,000 and under 50,000..... 2 66,000 
50,000 and under 100,000..... 5 287,000 
100,000 and ovér........ dy tie 3 776,000 
a io vii a cteresx mec 6,96 74 1,562,000 
Average valuation for week...... bede 21,108 
Totals previous week..........-. 109 1,892,550 
Average valuation previous week.. .... 17,363 
Totals corresponding week 1918... 61 1,155,500 


Totals Jan. 1 to July 23, 1919.... 3,522 40,518,300 
Totals corresponding period 1918.. 1,374 21,842,381 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, July 23.—Despite the recent price ad- 
vances northern pine is selling well in the local 
Market, there being a good demand for almost 
everything. In the price advances pine is simply 
keeping in line with competing woods. Stocks 
are none too heavy and mills appear to have about 
all the business they want at present. 


Minneapolis, Minn., July 21.—The advance in 
northern pine prices registered by the recent new 
lists has seemed to accelerate buying rather than 
discourage it. Retail yard orders continue heavy. 
The trade seems to fear further advances and it is 
believed that some of the buying now may be specu- 
lative. However, the fact that western prices went 
up again just as northern pine prices were being 
lined up has tended to keep the trade active after 
northern stock, as it is still attractive in price on 
some items compared with its competitors. Mills 
generally report that they are getting more and 
more behind with orders and they are now rejecting 
a good deal of business. No promises regarding 
shipment can safely be made. Some heavy deals 
have been made with large consumers, subject to 
later shipment and in some cases to price adjust- 
ment. 


New York, N. Y., July 22.—Offerings of white pine 
stocks are a little more liberal than in other lines, 
but wholesalers find no difficulty in getting current 
prices. Deliveries are fairly prompt. Yards are 
getting a fair volume of business but the building 
situation does not develop very actively. 


Buffalo, N. Y., July 23.—A strong market prevails 
in white pine and it is difficult to get all the lumber 
needed. Yards are running short of the better 
grades and ‘even in the lower grades the trade is 
slightly improved. The building demand is on an 
increasing scale. Occasional cargoes are coming 
into the yards, but much of the lumber is wanted 
immediately and does not remain long in pile. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., July 21.—Dealers are 
supplying the heaviest demand of the season. Stock 
is going out faster than it is arriving at wholesale 
yards and the general impression prevails that the 
yards will go into winter quarters with the smallest 
quantity of lumber carried at the close of navigation 
in recent years. Building stock is in especially good 
demand and better grades are in better call than 
heretofore. A car shortage, for which dealers have 
been unable to fix the responsibility, has developed 
during the last week. Prices have increased. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


New York, N. Y., July 22.—Wholesalers find the 
volume of business holding well and while stocks 
are in reasonably good supply some scarcities are 
beginning to be reported which are having an effect 
on prices. It is evident from the trend of orders 
that building in the States bordering on the New 
England line is less active than in the surrounding 
territory. Mills report much production difficulty 
and with a continued low production prices are 
bound to remain firm. 


Boston, Mass., July 23.—Base for spruce dimen- 
sion has advanced sharply this week to $55. De- 
mand is better. Some mills have withdrawn quota- 
tions. Other dimension prices are: 9-inch, $56; 
10-inch, $57; 12-inch, $59. Some latitude exists in 
random quotations. They are: 2x3, 2x4, 2x6, 2x7, 
$45 to $50; 2x8, $48 to $53; 2x10, $50 to $55; 2x12, 
$52 to $57. Demand is good. Sales are mostly at 
the lower prices. Difficulty in getting cars to bring 
provincial stock here persists. Demand for boards 
is still quiet but better than it was. Quotations are: 
Spruce covering boards, 5 inches and up, $42; 
matched spruce, $45 to $46, though some ask $50. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago, July 23.—The white cedar trade is rather 
quiet. This is not the season for an active post 
business, while the pole trade is recuperating slowly. 
White cedar shingles are in demand but are very 
scarce, 


Minneapolis, Minn., July 21.—Producers report an 
improvement in the demand for poles, which is 
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LUMBERMEN’S BUILDING 
110 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 
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Let Us Help You 


eliminate the fire hazard 
around your plant by remov- 
ing all shavings, dust and 
other refuse with our 


*“‘Invincible’’ 


Dust Collecting Systems 


We manufacture all types of 

Blower Systems and can fit 

one to your requirements. 
Write fer particulars today 


The Invincible Blow Pipe Co. 


2527-29 Homer St., CHICAGO 








Car Door - 
Rollers fer ether side or end doors, joo 


lollies, car movers, gauges 
binders and hammer stamps belong to our general 
supply line. Let us quote you on 
Manila Rope Trassmission Rope Wire Rope 
Mil i 


1 lies Railway Supplies 
Machinists’ Tools 





Engineers’ Supplies 
mtractors” Tools 
Mechinery and Equipment for all purposes 
Automobile Tires and Supplies 
or anything in the general Supply line 


Write or wire your needs 


H. Channon Company 


Randolph and Market Streets 

















Last for Catalogue 


FOUND.— 


The GGG 
Hame Fastener 










“The GGG” 


P : Is Stamped 
If your dealer won't supply you, we will bat 
prefer to have you ask your dealer first. go Seery 


CHICAGO Incorporated 1883 - ‘ 








| GGG Metal Stamping Co."4"" | 








et ag, PEERLESS 
; COTS and oe eee 


Tents, Awnings, Covers, Leggins, Carpenters’ Aprons 
Four Factories. Write for prices. Prompt Shipments. 
Tucker Duck & Rubber Co., Ft. Smith, Ark. 
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WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


SPanams-Pactc GRAND PRIZE 


international! Exposition 


A’.S0 ALASHA-YUMKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS tor) copacity ssc Axes & Tools 





gratifying, as there has been a comparative surplus 
in this stock. Post business is easing up somewhat 
and now the great trouble is in making shipments. 
Heavy rains along the Minnesota-Ontario border 
have made trouble for the railroads and flooded the 
cedar yards. The best call now is for short poles 
for rural telephone and power transmission lines, 
there being little buying from the big companies. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, July 23.—Local hardwood distributers 
who have made recent visits to the mills come back 
with confirmation of the millman’s tale that stocks 
are scarce and most of the existing stocks are 
green. The demand seems to get bigger and those 
that want the lumber do not seem to scare a bit at 
the strong prices being asked. The demand for 
hardwoods comes principally from the furniture and 


.musical instrument manufacturing trade while there 


is some demand from the millwork concerns, Prices 
on everything are strong. 


Minneapolis, Minn., July 21.—There is increasing 
difficulty in finding adequate stocks of northern 
hardwood to meet the current demands. The trade 
is geing after nearly everything on the list and the 
shortage in oak leads to demand for other woods, 
as ash and birch, to be used as substitutes. Birch 
is in the best position as to supply and is moving 
freely. Both birch and maple flooring are in greater 
demand because of the scarcity in oak. Flooring 
has recovered from its long slump and is in active 
demand, with prices steadily rising. Buyers of 
automobile and furniture stock are combing the 
market carefully and refrigerator stock seems to be 
especially sought after. 


Kansas City, Mo., July 22,—Hardwoods are becom- 
ing more difficult to get and shipments are very 
slow. Prices on finish are high and still going up. 
Oak and maple flooring are in strong demand, Gum 
demand has picked up considerably and prices show 
steady strengthening. Ash is much in demand and 
hard to get. Heavy timbers and all kinds of factory 
stock are very scarce. Box factories have consider- 
able stock on hand and are not heavy buyers. 


St. Louls, Mo., July 22.—The elm market has taken 
an additional spurt, furniture factories turning their 
attention to it from thick’ maple. The market on 
gum is stronger, sales being made of No. 2 4/4 at 
$34.50. As No. 2 has steadily increased in price on 
account of the scarcity of No. 1, attention is now 
being directed to No. 3, and that market is improv- 
ing. Oak continues about the scarcest article there 
is, and there is no such thing as a market price, the 
possession of stock to sell being the only considera- 
tion. An increased demand from automobile body 
makers has given added strength to the ash market. 


New York, N. Y., July 22.—The volume of hard- 
wood business is not large, wholesalers stating that 
their volume in feetage is not as large as normal, 
out activity continues most pronounced and firm 
prices are obtained. Mill production is low. As it 
is difficult to find a source of supply where quota- 
tions will continue reasonably stable, sellers are not 
very anxious to commit themselves for any period 
ahead, 


Baltimore, Md., July 21.—None of the mills are 
able to take care of the wants that develop and 
inquiry continues to widen, so that producers are 
farther than ever from meeting the demand. Quo- 
tations are being marked up from time to time, for 
competition for stock seems to be as active as ever. 
As a rule, lists are withdrawn. The main check on 
export shipments is lack of tonnage and there are 
no signs of overexpansion, because small mill stocks 
will prevent anything like pressure on the foreign 
markets, 


Alexandria, La., July 22.—Inquiries continue stiff 
from wholesalers, domestic and export, furniture 
factories, box manufacturers and retail yards, also 
from very diversified sources. Because of rain pro- 
duction hag been at a standstill, being less than 50 
percent of normal. Dry stock is scarce as hen teeth 
and is being eagerly sought by buyers regardless of 
prices. Stock of any description is low. 





Boston, Mass., July 23.—Hardwood prices have 
gone up again without in the slightest lessening de- 
mand or curtailing business. The market is most 
firm. Demand is good for all kinds of lumber. The 
interior finish people here are buying now and the 
chairmakers,; who recently came into the market, 
are continuing to purchase. Furniture makers and 
pine and musical instfument makers are buying well. 
Gum is selling. There is some export trade here in 
oak and gum boards. Prices current are: Oak, 
quartered, $160 to $180; plain, $110 to $120; bass- 
wood, $84 to $88; birch, red, $83 to $93; sap, $73 to 
$83; maple, $72 to $75. 

Buffalo, N. Y., July 23.—The hardwood market is 
strong and wholesalers are getting a good amount 
of business, tho labor troubles are shutting off the 
export of lumber to, some extent and also checking 
the buying of furniture manufacturers. But there is 
much more willingness on the consumer's part than 
a few weeks ago and the prospect of lower prices 
seems small. A variety of woods is in demand, with 
plain oak showing the usual leadership. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, July 23.—With not enough hard- 
wood to meet the demand there comes the difficulty 
of getting enough cars to make shipments, Con- 
tinued rains have interfered with the full employ- 
ment of what labor there is available so there is a 
shortage of logs. There is not in this market suf- 


ficient lumber of any kind to fill the orders that are 
in hand, all of them for urgent delivery. The best 
buying is by manufacturers of furniture, pianos and 
vehicles. Quotations are hard to follow and there 
is a lack of uniformity in the lists. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago, July 23.—The demand for hemlock is so 
strong that many that want the wood are sending 
in their wants and leaving it to the distributer or 
millman to attach the price. Hemlock was never 
wanted any more than it is at present and stocks 
are not plentiful anywhere. Some of the distribu- 
ters are swamped with orders and don’t know which 
way to turn. Prices were never better, from the 
millman’s point of view. 


New York, N. Y., July 22.—There is no falling off 
in hemlock demand, but mill offerings are small. 
There is more activity in the suburban sections and 
yards are on the alert for quick shipment, being 
more concerned about delivery than prices. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y., July 21.—Dealers report 
an abundance of orders for all kinds of stock. There 
is no longer any disposition to hold strictly to any 
base price. Demand and supply are regulating 
prices to a large extent. Consumers are not dis- 
posed to haggle over quotations, if the stock 
sought is obtainable. Some yards are carrying fair 
assortments, while others are placing orders for 
carload shipments from producing points to fill out 
orders on which they are short at the yards. 


Boston, Mass., July 23.—Demand for hemlock is 
improving and the market is firm. Business is still 
below normal. Eastern clipped hemlock boards, 
10, 12, 14, 16 feet, are quoted $42 to $48 but may be 
had at $42. ‘ 


Cincinnati, Ohlo, July 23.—There is an increasing 
scarcity of marketable hemlock. Demand from 
building and general construction industries calls for 
more lumber than is available for immediate de- 


livery. 
POPLAR 


Chicago, July 23.—The demand for poplar remains 
good and is for almost everything. However, firsts 
and seconds and saps and selects are the best sell- 
ers. Prices are strong. 


Baltimore, Md., July 21.—Mills are unable to take 
care of all the business offered and users are 
threatened with a serious shortage of poplar. Prices 
are either firm or higher, tho quotations fluctuate 
and at times are far apart. Yard stocks here have 
been further reduced and dealers find difficulty in 
augmenting them. Foreign demand is absorbing 
large quantities and the movement has not reached 
its limit. Mills are hampered by labor shortage and 
small stocks of logs will prevent their attaining 
normal output at an early date. 


Boston, Mass., July 23.—Poplar is firm and in good 
demand at $115 to $120 for inch. Export business 
in poplar boards still obtains. Demand is fairly good 
for poplar stock for specialty box work and crating. 
Very little is sold for interior finish. Business is 
mostly of the small order type. 


Cincinnati, Ohlo, July 28.—Wagon box boards have 
had the call in this market for some time and prices 
have advanced slightly. There is also a strong de- 
mand for factory stocks and furniture manufac- 
turers, particularly ehair makers, are in the market 
with inquiries for more lumber than can be sup- 
plied from present stocks. Export demand is said 
to be increasing to such an extent as to have a 
serious effect on the domestic trade. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, July 23.—There seems to be some doubt 
as to whether Discount Sheet 7 is a reality. Some 
communications from the west Coast that have been 
received by local distributers give the prices on the 
Discount Sheet 7 and say that sales are being made 
on that basis, while other reports say that the ex- 
pected Discount Sheet 7 had not materialized yet. 


- There appears to have been a decided difference in 


opinion on the Coast whether it was wise to put into 
effect a new discount sheet just now, and tho every 
one in the trade knows what the new prices would 
be, there are some who are striving to hold prices 
to a Discount Sheet 6 basis or a little above. If 
Discount Sheet 7 proves a reality, it carries the fol- 
lowing advances over Discount Sheet 6 prices: No. 
1, 1x4 vertical grain flooring, $7; No. 2 clear and 
better 1x3 vertical grain flooring, $7; No. 2 clear 
and better 1x4 slash grain flooring, $10; No. 2 clear 
and better 1x6 slash grain flooring, $7; No. 2 clear 
and better vertical grain flooring, $7; No. 2 clear and 
better finish, $5; No. 2 clear and better 1x4 ceiling, 
$5; No. 2 clear and better 1x6 drop siding, $7; com- 
mon dimension, $3; plank and small timbers, 3x3 
to 4x8, $3; 3x10 and 4x12, $3, while timbers carry no 
advance. Local distributers say that in the last few 
days demand for west Coast products has been the 
best it has ever been. The buying is mostly coun- 
try yard demand in Illinois and Wisconsin and local 
distributers are busy getting western wholesalers or 
mills to take on the business even at the high prices. 


Portland, Ore., July 19.—While Discount List 6 is 
supposed to be in effect premiums of from $1 to $3 
or more are paid for fir. Sometimes even & 
premium will not bring the desired result because 
stocks are low. Spruce and pine and cedar are in 
big demand. Lath are quoted at about $4.25. No. 
2 slash grain flooring is quoted at $47 at the mill. 
Export basis on fir is now $30, this quotation having 
become effective July 16. 4 
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Tacoma, Wash., July 19.—Mills report a large vol- 
ume of inquiries coming in and they are booking 
with caution. Among the country mills production 
is below normal, but in the city the mills are run- 
ning. Some of the mills are out of the market en- 
tirely. Prices are being maintained. The supply 
of logs is about the same. 


Seattle, Wash., July 19.—The fir market has 
reached the point where discount sheets are not 
observed to any extent in making prices, the prin- 
cipal object being to obtain stock and get it on 
the road. A large number of transit cars are being 
started from Washington, Oregon and British Co- 
lumbia. The fact that labor is scarce at the mills 
will have a stimulating effect on the market, as 
many plants would be operating two or three shifts 
if they could find the necessary help. 


Kansas City, Mo., July 22.—Despite the meteoric 
course of prices in fir, there doesn’t appear to be 
any lessening of demand for everything in that line, 
tho some items are almost impossible to obtain, or 
when had are doled out by the mills in small quan- 
tities. The week has seen another price basis estab- 
lished, with nearly all commons advanced $3, except 
2-inch dimension, 16-feet and longer, which is up 
$56. Uppers have advanced $3 to $10, the latter figure 
being quoted on No. 2 vertical or flat grain flooring. 
Apparently the car situation on the Coast has be- 
come worse, as fewer shipments are reported coming 
thru, and there is a big decrease in the number of 
transit cars available. 

St. Louis, Mo., July 22.—Representatives of Coast 
fir mills today were advised to advance the price 
$3 over Discount 6 on uppers, inch common boards, 
shiplap and dimension. The demand is good. 


Buffalo, N. Y., July 23.—A good advance has oc- 
curred in these woods of late and a scarcity of 
stock exists here as well as at the mills. Fir is 
reported to have gone up from $2 to $10 during the 
last few weeks and spruce is about as strong as fir. 
In the latter wood all that can be obtained nowa- 
days is timbers. The situation in cedar is shown by 
the unprecedented advance in shingles. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, July 23.—Western pine witnessed further 
advances, some reported in the local market being 
$8 on all selects, $5 on No. 1; $4 on No. 2; $3 on No. 
8; $2 on No. 4 and $1 on No. 5. Lumber seems s0 
scarce that some of the mills will not accept any 
further business at any price, and local distributers 
are able to do very little business with any of the 
western pines, either California white and sugar, 
Idaho or western. 





Kansas City, Mo., July 22.—Demand for western 
pines continues very heavy, but it is extremely diffi- 
cult to fill orders of any size or assortment. Price 
advances continue, the latest being a boost of $10 on 
No. 1 and better boards and $5 for Nos. 2, 3 and 4 
boards. Shipments do not come as rapidly as they 
are wanted. 





Boston, Mass., July 23.—Western white pine is in 
better demand here now with the starting up of 
building operations. The market is very firm. Cur- 
rent quotations are: Uppers, 4/4 to 8/4, $124; 2%-, 
8-inch, $149; 4-inch, $160; selects, 4/4 to 8/4, $125; 
2%-, 3-inch, $140; pine common, 4/4, $92; 5/4 to 8/4, 
$105; barn boards, No. 2, 6-8-inch, $58; 10-inch, $61; 
12-inch, $64. 


Buffalo, N. Y., July 23.—The demand for the Cali- 
fornia pines has been increasing of late and the 
planing mills are more willing to purchase, even at 
the big advance lately made in prices. Stocks have 
become much depleted and it is almost impossible 
to get lumber from the mills. Idaho pine mills have 
again boosted their prices from $5 to $10. 


REDWOOD 


Chicago, July 23.—Redwood is enjoying a good 
demand but redwood mills seem to be so filled with 
orders that they do not care for any further business 
at present. Prices are strong. 


San Francisco, Calif., July 19.—The redwood miils 
are loaded up with business and are forced to turn 
down a large proportion of the orders because of a 
Scarcity of dry stock. On account of the increased 
wages that have to be paid to hold their crews, 
and the scarcity of stock, an advance of $2 a thou- 
sand feet all thru the list was made during the week. 
The eastern demand is heavy and fair shipments 
are being made. Sawn redwood ties are in good 
demand, but scarcity of tonnage still limits export 
business. The split tie business is unsatisfactory 
because of the Railroad Administration’s policy of 
inspection. Redwood shingles are scarce and prices 
are about equal to those of *A* cedars, 





Kansas City, Mo., July 22.—Redwood mills have 
been fairly well cleaned out of stock and simulta- 
neously with a new advance listed as No. 7A, a 
large number of items, including colonial and bun- 
8alow siding, %x4 and 5 clapboards, thin finish. 
heavy tank stock and lath have been withdrawn 
from the market. The new list makes an advance 
of $5 on finish and from $1.50 to $2 on siding. Stocks 
of such items as are offered are not large and de- 
mand is taking everything available. 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


Little Rock, Ark., July 22.—The following f. o. b. 
mill prices were obtained for Arkansas soft pine 





from July 16 to 22, inclusive: 








Flooring 
1x3” 1x4” 
PE MS gti Oc adeae de eaceee ded *$62.00 
Bé&better edge grain................ $62.00 60.75 
COND non cde kcnkavacteuslvava *s *48.00 
MEE EM Kh ewan nbdecdénwdddedueeen 52.50 
Bé&better flat grain : 51.50 
No. 1 flat grain........< . 50. 50.75 
INO. 3 GRE SIAM. 2 oc co cccice 36. 35.75 
Ceiling and Partition 
Ceiling Ceiling Ceiling Partition 
Yo" 54” 3 ” %” 
B&better ......$38.75 $40.75 $51.75 $57.75 
Dp Ree 38.00 40.75 40.75 49.50 
PRO Mie ccnweecns 31.75 31.25 bid 40.25 
Finish—Dressed 
A Bé&better c 
ne wadweee $52.25 $50.25 oe 
6 & 8” 53.75 52.50 $53.50 
5 & 10” ee 51.00 55.00 
MO iverecisecaveden . 55.75 52.25 55.00 
14-14% & 2x4 to 8”....... ied 53.75 56.50 
1%-1% & 2x10 & 12”..... o* 57.50 57.50 
Casing and Base 
BG MDS nte d Cok Che eer ea kde dbhae Leper ee oe 
SOE Or BORON pi ccctievektaniwenetecidesees $60.00 
Se Me deciic tee cccasketacweedavesnedaudued oe 
Pa Ae SIU ce ccncawkhemeawenucencuseunde 58.25 
Fencing and Boards 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
Me sicdiusnenicensuolnunes * $29.25 $25.00 
PT UtaRO MR ReRMeN Tn aacaille $38.50 32.50 25.50 
EP pea havuncekeesexes comes 39.00 33.50 25.7 
Ee awiecisaceCitctaenccane 39.75 35.00 26.75 
DF hipcnciccewedatbvnsenen 38.25 27.50 
No, 1 Dimension 
10-18. 
12’ 14 & 16’ 
De  Cicueadacewtencnaaen $33.00 $34.00 $34.25 
MG dcadebuecanecutcewus 32.00 32.00 31. 
Me. <csdelioucavattecues 38 25 33.25 34.50 
MEE “écdepCurnececadie cer ee 33.50 34.50 
ROEM. wcisugccilccedseens 35.50 35.50 35.75 
No. 2 Dimension 
0-18- 
12 14 & 16’ 
$31.75 $31.75 $33.75 
30.75 30.75 32.2 
30.75 30.75 31.75 
32.25 32.25 32.50 
32.50 32.50 *33.25 
S2S&CM and Shiplap 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
OF vicicvetit dee Ba wees $42.50 $33.75 $30.00 
Oe cb cithicathnan ee cemnau 39.50 34.75 26.50 
EO” adidvciwivice dens cetuden *39.50 34.25 27.50 
Lath 
No. 1 No. 2 
WEIN ED 1c iicadddaédewdwataenedat $ 5.25 $ 4.50 





*Indicates that no sales were reported on the item 


for the period but that price shown is brought for- 
ward from previous report. 

**None sold. 

Notgx.—Above prices on Arkansas soft pine are based 
on longleaf weights. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


New York, N. Y., July 22.—The demand continues 
active and is on a broader basis. Mills report more 
business than they can handle and wholesalers find 
it necessary to commit themselves ahead with con- 
siderable caution. In some instances there have 
been wide ranges in quotations, but the trend has 
been upward and no difficulty is experienced in get- 
ting current prices. Box makers are getting into 
the market on a more active basis. 


Buffalo, N. Y., July 23.—North Carolina pine is 
advancing and it is difficult to get stock at any 
price, as the mills have only small offerings to make. 
Roofers are reported $2.50 higher than a week ago 
and everything else is up from $2 to $5. In such an 
erratic market it is natural to look for caution 
among buyers, and this is to be found now, but 
nevertheless a good many more inquiries are re- 
ceived than when the market was much lower. 


Boston, Mass., July 23.—North Carolina pine busi- 
ness is suffering from the troubles obtaining at the 
mills. Demand and inquiry for rough’,edge and 
roofers is good, but purchasers can not get satis- 
factory deliveries. As a rule the prices would be 
paid gladly could the lumber be obtained in rea- 
sonable time. Roofers are selling in some instances 
at $43 to $44 for six inch, $44 to $45 for eight inch, 
air dried stock. Rough edge has advanced. All 
prices at which business is done and quotations vary 
greatly and are higher than last week. 





Baltimore, Md., July 21.—Receipts of North Caro- 
lina pine are somewhat larger but demand is suf- 
ficiently active to prevent anything like a lowering 
of quotations. Some grades of flooring are bringing 
more than $60 and the statement has been made 
that even oak can be purchased for less. Box- 
makers and other consumers are in the market 
more freely than ever, their needs being on the in- 
crease. Some predict that a shortage of no small 
proportions may develop. Builders :are drawing 
more heavily on the available ‘supplies’ and ‘their 
requirements are expected to expand. 


CVPRESS 


New Orleans, La., July 21.—The current feature 
of the market is the price situation. Stimulated by 
heavy call, subnormal stocks and broken assort- 
ments, quotations have tended upward on many 
items, tho some of the large concerns have held 
their prices unchanged and are taking care of regu- 





manufactured from this virgin growth 
timber will build up your business and 


prestige just as it has maintained 
CAMP’S reputation for high quality 


lumber. 


Try it next time. 





Camp Manufacturing Co. 


FRANKLIN, VA. 


MILLS: — Arringdale, Va., Franklin, Va., Wallace, N. C. 


Saw Mills 600,000. 


DAILY CAPACITY: 

Planing Mills 400,000. 
Eastern Sales Office: 

NEW YORK: 1214 Fiat Iron Bldg. 


PHILADELPHIA: Real Estate Trust Bldg. 
GEO. W. JONES, Mgr., Phone 982 Gramercy 


E. D. WOOD, Manager 


aimee bn Building, GEORGE L. 


P, Manager 


“There's None Better Than Camp's” 
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lar customers, as far as available stocks permit, at 
the old figure. This has produced a very wide 
“spread” of quotations, varying from $2 to $18 on 
some items. Offered business is heavy but much of 
it has to be declined because of broken stocks. 
Shipments are in good volume and production is 
gradually increasing. 


Chicago, July 23.—Local distributers are having 
their troubles in trying to take care of the present 
demand for cypress. Tho orders are easy to get 
and in fact come too easy, the distributers are find- 
ing stocks so low at mill points that mills will not 
accept much of the business. Prices are strong. 


St. Louis, Mo., July 22.—There is a good demand 
for everything in cypress. Stocks of Gulf coast 
stock in finish, lath and siding are very badly 
broken. Large quantities of factory selects are 
being moved, and 1%-inch and 2-inch stocks are 
nearly depleted. Last week several mills advanced 
prices which have not yet been met by others. 
Advances on tupelo were made as follows: FAS, 
$4; No. 1 common, $3; No. 2 common, $2; No. 3, $1; 
Log run No. 2 and better, $1.50, with a proportion- 
ate increase on finish. Locally there is a good de- 
mand, distributers being especially busy. 





Kansas City, Mo., July 22.—Prices are showing a 
tendency to advance, with a further shrinkage in 


stocks reported, and buyers are being held down 
closely on quantities shipped. Demand is strong 
over the whole list. 


New York, N. Y., July 22.—Inquiries are more 
active, but the volume of business is not large. 
All orders are booked on a firm price basis and 
supplies among yards have reached a low ebb, neces- 
sitating in many instances quick purchases at ad- 
vanced quotations. Factory trade is showing signs 
of resumption, but it develops slowly. 


Buffalo, N. Y., July 23.—The cypress situation re- 
mains strong. Very little stock is available at the 
mills for prompt shipment and deliveries are slower 
than for a long time. Local yards have fairly good 


assortments, tho they would be glad to increase 
them. 
Baltimore, Md., July 21.—Demand for cypress 


seems to be on the increase, inquiry being stimu- 
lated by the deficiency that seems to prevail in 
other woods. The main difficulty of producers is to 
take care of the business that is offered and this 
shows every indication of attaining wider scope. 
Builders are in the market in larger numbers and 
they call for increasing quantities and a boom 
seems to be impending. Values keep up with those 
in other divisions of the trade. The prospect is en- 
couraging. The chief difficulty of producers is an 
inadequate labor supply. 








you sell means a sale of lumber. 





A Side-Line That 
Pays Two Profits 


Dealers interested in selling more 
lumber will find farmers ready 
to buy our hardware for making 


Combination Hay Racks, 
Grain Beds and Stock Racks 


and every set of Allith Special Hardware 

Both ‘sales will carry good profits. 

can sell the wagon beds complete by having your men build them in idle time. 
Write us for details on the money-making proposition for lumber dealers. 


ALLITH-PROUTY COMPANY, Danville, Illinois 


Manufacturers of Door Hangers and Tracks, Overhead Carriers, Fire Door and Garage Door Hardware, Spring Hinges, Rolling Ladders, Hardware Specialties. 





A Complete Set ot Allith Special 
Hardware for Combination Bed 


Or you 
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always an important transfer point in the 
shipment of Lumber becomes more im- 
portant because of new Barge Line. 


Let any of the following representative firms prove above statement on your orders. 








CYPRESS SPE - 
BROTHERS co, faacier™-yeai: | | MATIOMAL | santana 
. ngles, - 
ia k ap é ings. “Quick a PLANING MILL Surfacing—Resawing 
ments from_ our Cairo Yards. WAREHOUSING 
Gen’! Office, McCormick Bidg., Chicago, I!'. CAIRO, ILL. Bistene Distribution 
MILLWORK LOUISIANA Yellow Pine, Yard. 
P. T. Langan Mvianinrent in: LUMBER CO. Inc. Factory, Rallroad - 
Lumber Co. terior House . ogg a t “2 : 
CAIRO, ILL. Finishing a Spe- CAIRO, ILL. Ais0 vere ae 


cialty. 


Gum, Redwood, Poplar amd Red Cedar. 
Mixed Shipments—Emergency Service 








PETERSON-MILLER ©xclusive manufac- 


turers of Cotton- 


THE PIONEER 
POLE &SHAFT CO. a%¢,,, Shaft 


Wanted—Sawed Pole 
Strips, 


















Automobile Rims and 
BOX COMPANY wood cold storage Billets, Split Hickory Automobile Billets. 
mber ept:, ce, emphis, Tenn. 
cairo, 11. EGG CASES NORTH CAIRO, ILL, 
° e Ld » Merchant and 
ississIpp1 THE BARTELME C0. Manufacturer pone a — Hisntactasers of 
of Southern lo .  Sawed Hardwood 
OF ILLINOIS Hardwood F Lumber 
‘ Lumber Band Saw Mill and el 
ey Yard and Office, ‘CAIRO, ILL. MOUND CIty, ILLINOIS 
: : 
umber Pe Cont Dat aaa || Sehub-Mason Maruitcuc pd 
Lumber Co. 2 ° - - si ; ARS Lumber Co. Southern I lardwood 
: sion Stock. : ° AIRO” 
rans- 308-9-11 Halliday Estate Bldg., Cairo, tI. Otce: Mer-Rehub Bide. CAINS, “th, 
he E 
ipment The Mississippi Manutacturen ot | | CAIRO EGG CASE Oct Sates, 768 
BOXES, BOX & FILLER CO. try C i 
Box Company SHOOKS AND Sigg TE nag d 
or CAIRO, ILL. CRATING CAIRO, ILL, Gomenit Contec, Ege 
New oint ; Case Nails. CarloadLots a Specialty, 
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Boston, Mass., July 23.—The cypress market is 
very firm... Demand is more than good for firsts 
and seconds and No. 1 shop. The scale of prices is 
too variable among the different manufacturers to 
make general quotations possible. Depleted stocks 
at the mills, great demand from other centers and 
shortage of cars make it most difficult for consumers 
here to secure early deliveries. Business would be 
booming were this not so. Local retailers are hav- 
ing a good trade. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, July 23.—If there is any change in the 
southern pine situation this week, it has become 
tighter. ‘Prices becoming stronger’ and “harder 
to get stocks’’ is the wail of the southern pine dis- 
tributer. Demand is good despite the high prices, 
but so much of the demand can not be taken care 
of, that the consumers are turning to other woods. 
The local market has evolved into one of, “Oh, 
where can we get the lumber?” A good many 
transits are reported but the wholesalers, who gen- 
erally hold them, won't think of any price for them 
unless it carries a premium. 





In the sections and on the dates indicated the follow- 
ing f. o. b. prices prevailed : 


Hat- Kan- 
Tusca- ties- Alew- sas 
loosa, burg, andria, City, 


Ala, Miss. La, 0. 
July 19 July 19 July 19 July 19 











Flooring 
1x3” EG B&better ...... Sasa --- 63.50 75.50 
| SRS rer ee ae eve soee 66.60 
FG B&better ...... ... *54.00 58.50 
ae Sew w kis ahaa “es acne OBS 
PMc: axa wie 6s or6 a«s 2 ee 
i Seren -e+ %88.50 87.00 
BAe” TE ee . oe sw cb wincwres eee --» 70.00 *70.00 
Babetter ...... — -e- 62.00 73.50 
Pre r Terr ey ies --» 61.00 58.50 
| ee a ee ae 
FG B&better ...... 60.00 61.00 57.75 60.75 
RIES OREN ere Knee  -st08 cube Se 
Se ee wee ee en -o. *50.75 *57.25 
Ot erga een areretere A ie 47.00 52.50 
| a ee 50.00 54.00 52.00 .... 
SS ee 33.00 83.00 35.25 38.25 
OND Saar Ses EE oetlan. sere 
aie. a a | ee Misgie 4-alaee 39.257 
SS 2 ea 33.00 34.00 31.007 
INO Bye Cakes 600s sees - GeO eee 
Ceiling 
1%4x4” B&better ........ ears 1.00 39.50 40.00 
Ee Reece ‘ 87.00 88.00 37.50 
Ne Ra Rarer 80.00 *22.50 29.00 
ShuG” Bkdetter ..... coe 46.00 42.25 45.50 
OS Ee 43.00 35.75 42.75 
OS Se se. 81.00 30.00 32.50 
| ere 22.00 ene ‘ 
EXE” TRS. 6.60 see 51.50 bs 
1: Beene 47.00 as 
1S eee 34.00 
i Bisa os piolein.—ererie: ae 
Partition 
1x4 & 6” B&better....... eae 52.50 59.00 
Ep aS ae ee os ‘41.00 50.00 
Ie See eee a we 40.00 
is Biss oo ae cows vee: “Ot 
Bevel Siding 
%x6” B&better ......... aa . 82.00 33.50 
POs Ee cits bo orate ees ‘ace cs cess 
Drop Siding 
1x4 or 6” B&better ..... er 47.50 54.50 
1 SE eae 46.0 43.00 49.25 
Pe ease ores 36.00 34.00 40.00 
Finish 
Bébetter Rough: 
OS ra eee eee wes ene 
Se ec ate eeee a 48.75 
Beene een sieiseelee SOGE ckews 20 us 
De | eens eee. 956.00 54.75 
aaa Man 2s4 10:12" 6 ook ccs. ccocals, PABBO cic 
Bédbetter Surfaced: 
Re OO MN <6 :aa pice are A a So ae Ce 
| 7 ... 54,00 *51.50 56.25 
SS ee 55.00 53.00 56.75 
ee 57.00 53.00 56.50 
1x5 and 10” 60.00 57.00 58.50 
ll 62.00 57.00 59.00 
14x4 to 12” -++. 64.00 64.75 
Cf er 58.00 oae's eoee 
5/4x5” and 10”. 62.00 ee eee 
OPORES 66.6-0b 0008 ‘ 64.00 ee ‘cn 
2% and Or4 to 12° 20.650 ess ++. 60.00 65.00 
i? Eee | Sides. (sales SO ee 
C Surfaced: 
RASA RP rea 52.00 51.50 
MES fewer esasiaiew wee *46.00 54.00 
US ieee ian wiKaee 53.00 55.00 
SED BOG 20" 660000200 *46.00 57.00 
BE nsipierk coe oe Pecans 55.00 57.00 
US ile Oger re cone *51,00 op ae 
pS Oe: | ll ee ae 51.00 60.00 
296 OMG BES tO Te ccs ccs eee |e *58.00 
Casing and Base 
Bébetter: 
BOO, Deck pace secs er 59.00 61.50 
BE ince cic nesses is 60.00 61.75 
Jambs 
Bedbetter: 
Dee Ce Oo ic. c5:0iv.e OO = 52.00 
Fencing, $1S 
COR: Feige | Sadia | | ea ee woes’ tees SORT 40:05 
Other Igts.. .. 40.00 *38.00 40.00 
220", 26" se: tke ax ae 41.00 
Other lIgts.. 41.00 38.00 40.75 
No. 2 (all lengths) : a 
eo cée ves es 28.00 34.00 28.25 31.50 
- Te 33.00 35.00 381.00 32.50 
0. 3 (all lengths) : 
Sn ei - 23.50 26.25 
DE iret oocniceens Se Aes 27.00 27.25 
Boards, S1S or S2S - 
No, 1,058", 34-8 1675. <2 45.50 39.50 43. 
’ Other lgts 45.00 39.00 43.00 
1x10”, 14 & 16’ a5 oe 43.50 
her Igts. .... 46.00 40.50 43.50 
S50" TOO es thee. cree aoe 49.00 
Other Igts. .... 48.00 47.50 50.00 
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en _ ain _ No. 1, a ane es ere aces eres | Bord ee ~ oa = to $4 higher; boards are up 
“ ia a pene 2 ww eee ‘. tees . ° . Wholesalers report restriction of mill 
onee bg — Sg m ee . canan *43.00 offerings and increasing delay in securing quota- 
July 19 July 19 July 19 July 19 Peet 4NES ci : .... *43,00 tions and their stocks are gradually decreasing un- 
No. 2 (all 10, to 20’) : No. 2, Random ....... 31.50 der urgent demand from the retail trade. 
Se O06 Be cc desea 33.00 385.00 .... mae Car Deckin a 
¢ 5 5 5 95 9g 
He Bosreccc et HAO) GHAR HEE ERE ny an 9.10, 18 on 20". B80 S000 S000 Sune avenene ef Duane aan selene Oa 
AXIZ” cocccvcccvccces 38.00 38.00 37.50 40.00 9°3”", 9'6" éte........ 29°50 wees aces Fe the average of planing mill sales in this territory 
No, 3 (all lengths) : : ; ' i No. i, 2M to 3”, 9, 10, from July 14 to 19, inclusive: 
x 6 Be ektacen nun *2 x omnes Tr 18 or 20 S6E5 Vee aes “s +9 
a. 7-00 E50 2635 98.00 Car Sills, S48" Prsering 
REA tilt wees 626.00 28.75 S48, Sq.E&S xe— , 1x3— 
OD oe kon wesc .... 28.00 27.50 29.50 Up to 9”, 34 to 36’...... *38.00 Babetier ee 70.00 B&better GAB. « 84:4 58.50 
No. 4, all widths & Igts:: 17.50 “.... 18.00 Senses adel Foy TR gt LN. ES 56.08 
Roofers 90% hrt., 7x16 & 8x16” De cegedeteadededs 58.23 No. 3 com. & cull... 22.00 
ING Sita Oe ce cccceceess REIEE Jo teae “veces, Yaees SOW 2O cceck scenes pata) «teen ee B&better sap...... 56.50 1x6— 
ER ca a) *33.50 oie i Ties No. 1 com........- 54.12 No. 1lcom......... 40.63 
Shiplap 6x8”, 8’, 90% heart..... aes 33.00 No, 2 com......... 33.21 No.2 com......... 32.03 
No. 1, 1x 8", 14 & 16’. re 46.75 *39.75 48.00 Factory Flooring | No. 3 com. & cull... 22.17 moo. & cull... 22.58 
‘4 & Or 29 95 . ” : = x8— 
1x10", 18 & 16". 4920 110 43:50 x6" a Rc ae Satis np ih. ee uae ar 
Other Igts.. 45.25 41.00 43.50 4x8” dry............... 29.00 C sap rift He 5 
No. 2. (10 to 20°) : ap rift.. re a Sas Babetter « aide a die a 65.00 
2 : u No. 2 com. rift..... 42.5 x 
i Ste eubecare 34.00 34. ” 34.00 35.25 “Quotations for week ending July 19, no sales hav- IMbkbetter ......... 63.08 No 2 com biaxnedaes 35.00 
-* val eoaaeaes**** 34.50 35.50 34.00 35.75 ing been reported for the current week. Celling 
4 Eee .+++ 27.75 27.00 28.50 t Fencing. Lo ea no ial 9/16x3%— 
hh atmo ha 5 yy Oe eee Yo. 2 ¢ § 
a0" 12. _— 28.50 St. Louis, Mo., July 22.—The market on southern {x3 a nse eee 
Grooved Seat pine is advancing. Within the last week the prices No. 2 com......... 29.00 B&better ......... 32.89 
No. 1, 1x10”, 14 & 16’. . *40.00 41.75 on such upper grades as flooring, finish, ceiling and 9/16x3 4— a i 32.38 
Other Igts.. ee .. *40.00 41.75 drop siding have advanced from $3 to $5 a thou- B&better ......... 47.83 ee EE eaacone 21.11 
Dimension, S1S1E sand, with a big demand and no stocks, many mills N° 1 com......... 44.86 7/16 & 9/16x3%4— __ 
Short- still being out of the market. There is very little No. 3 & cull....... 15.00 
dele leaf & change in the lower grades, altho the market is Partition 
rere —- mn] strong. Manufacturers are finding a heavy demand 1x4— 1x4— 
Ne. 1, 2x 4”, 10’ ......*87.00 32.00 33.00 35.50 for 2x10 and 2x12’s in 16 to 20-foot lengths. This B6&better ......... 60.00 ee ee 57.00 
mas 12’ |... °°*36100 34.00 32.75 33.50 demand comes from oil districts of Oklahoma, Local ding 
i (ape ae *36.00 34.00 35.00 386.50 distributers report a big demand. 1x6 Novelty— Bevel Siding— 
ex 6° 2 20’ enhas bre Pye sas ne waa panettos schdesees 57.50 No. 1 iaeceesne 24.00 
x Or, Tor TIIITISBTO0 88:00 000 8200 Kansas City, Mo., July 22.—The volume of busl- No.2 com... ..2.. 3808 Sige Square ite 
 (, aR Re RE *31.00 35.00 31.00 33.75 ness placed with southern pine mills shows a falling No.3 com. & cull... 21.00 B&better ......... 32.50 
18 & 20’..*32.00 34.00 31.00 34.00 off, but apparently that situation is due entirely to Bevel Siding— es eee 30.00 
, ge | alee *34.00 35.00 382.00 33.50 lack of available stock, as inquiry continues heavy Bé&better ......... SACO. Na 2 ihiicecccc. 18.85 
12’ ....6. *33.50 32.00 31.00 33.50 for all items on the list. Price readjustments con- Roofers 
16’ ...... *33.50 34.00 33.00 34.25 tinue but usually changes are only slight. Stocks 
18 & 20’..*34.50 35.00 33.00 35.50 y See o 1x6— 1x6— 
2x10”, 10’ ...... #3450 35.00 33.50 33.50 Fe probably the shortest ever known and shipments No, 2 com......... 32.88 No.3 com. & cull... 24.00 
eas Sea *34.00 34.50 32.00 34.00 are slow and considerably behind orders placed. Boards 
‘eee eee *34.00 35.00 34.25 36.25 —_—_—_—_—_— — : vet 
18 & 20’..*35.00 35.00 34.25 386.00 New Orleans, La., July 21.—Tho a report of orders ene 60.00 nse 34.05 
2x12”, 10’ ...... *36.50 36.00 36.50 38.25 pooked showed a decline of volume for the week, 1x10 D4S °....... 54.00 1x 8 shiplap ..... 34.22 
i) Gapapee aaa *35.50 35.00 34.25 35.50 2 “py dee eum nega oe sees : 
16’ #3550 36.00 3550 37.50 demand is very active. Production is still consid- Ix 6 & wdr. S28S.. 50.00 1x10 S28 ........ 35.50 
18 & 20°..*36.50 36.00 37.00 37.50 erably below normal and mill stock assortments are Y + cet 4 1x10 shiplap ..... 33.00 
No. 2, 2x 4%, 10’ ....+. *35.00 32.00 31.00 31.50 badly broken. Therefore buyers are finding it diffi- es 8 D48 ied leat Ste or D4S ..-..... 34.30 
’ ~ 4 DD aseeeeue . ther Te. 
ae é00e08 34.00 31.75 30.25 33.00 cult to place orders for a good many items. The jy g ghi lap 43.00 1%, 1% & 2” No. 2 
16’ ......%34.00 34.50 32.00 34.00 price situation is mixed. With buyers bidding 1x12 D48 2222 5400 & btr. rgh...... * 37.50 
- + a 20 con ee B 4 pa a4 against one another for prompt delivery, quotations 1x 6 & up S2S.... 54.00 1x8 and 10” No. 3 
Migege) Oo Ss #29'00 30.00 2800 30:50 have risen. In an effort to steady the market one 7 S3SKNIE.. 58.00 com. shiplap.... 27.17 
: : ; of the big concerns is experimenting with the policy 1 o. 2 common— 1x6 No. 3 com. & 
1 of holding its quotations unchanged for 30-day a , 32.00 1 By _ ray phd, 18.00 
2x 8”, 10 periods. Shipments are in good volume, exceeding jy § pD4g 34.00 ica" WO. S OO 28.00 
1 both cut and bookings for the week. = =  . “****"** ; Pa ee ae ee 
‘3 ve . Shingles 
e Alexandria, La., July 22.—Demand is strong for 4x18 No. 1 pine... 5.00 4x18 No. 2 pine... 2.75 
2x10”, all items of cypress, coming principally from whole- ; _ Lath 
salers, factories and shop trade and retail yards. No. 1 aid dried.... 5.46 No. 1 standard green 4.84 
Continued rains retard production, which is about Dimension 


2x12”, 


cs) 
No. 2 & better log run: 
Ze 4", 10" 


- «caees 36.00 

Be nea vl 36.00 

reo 37.00 

18 & 20’ 389.00 

, et ee” ee 29.00 
Be. xiewee 29.00 

0G viusess 30.00 

18 & 20’.. 32.00 

Re Te vciccccs 33.50 
Se ecscut Ge 

Be cance 34.00 

18 & 20’.. 36.00 

Sxt0", FO" icin 33.50 
Be séecee Ce 
ne 34.00 

18 & 20’.. 36.00 

po yh | 36.00 
Be 664-0 36.00 
OTe 37.00 

18 & 20’.. 40.00 


Longleaf Timbers 


No. 1 Sq.E&S S48, 20’ 


leaf would be good if conditions at the mills were 
and under: Minneapolis, Minn., July 21.—Heav () 
EERE Poe 31.00 30.00 31.50 29.25 not so disturbing. Some mills have withdrawn 4 cedar stock in this territory is oe 
ME cccnienenveecnwws 34.00 34.00 36.00 35.75 quotations. From few it is possible to secure de- and wholesalers all they can do, as transit car offer- 
BE ci ancconeeecouses 38.00 39.00 40.50 40.50 sired deliveries. Car shortage looms up as an added ings are very limited. The demand ‘o well eant- 
LS sees = 00 42.00 42.25 trouble to the market. The market is most firm. {2°04 and does not cciegalen tate iene Geen 
16” eee eee eens ‘se 46.50 prices vary too much for any quotations that are This has Bet & seemiem ined y & i ily 
Shortleaf Timbers even approximate being worth while. As indicative Dp pee GR.IEEOS CAFS, CEPOCIAy 
7 7 - those containing siding. Prices show new high 
No. 1 rough, 20’ & under: of the prices prevailing, partition sold last week at joveis every week, and on account of the light mill 
: A ‘ 3 
? 1 ee EE Fy A uk ok ee ce i” Cat 9G; Np. Z\commen, output compared with trade demands dealers seem i 
pa Menor Gielalvi ma cone aelers Oe. gic, " : able to command almost any price they ask. : 
Oe awk Dec eele wares ald 30.00 28.50 § 
ee Ay Care e atee ee ok wi S's iccw ee Baltimore, Md., July 21.—Mills are apparently in Seattle, Wash., July 19.—Extra clears are very i 
ie Adria ea- ee ee 34.00 no better shape than before to take care of the calls strong and prices are advancing. Clears are going i 
cee tevecescseces 38.00 for Georgia pine, for altho production has been in- freely, being picked up by the yards,at $5.25 as soon j 
No. “i S48, 20’ & under: creasing distribution is gaining even more rapidly ag offered. Extra stars are quoted at $4.75. ~ fi 
$ Nee rr eae a8 py ts so that demand is more insistent than it has been. Se ' 
3” patault eta: Sie ee 31.00 Some well informed members of the trade predict Kansas City, Mo., July 22.—Shingle demand con- ; 
i a PI ato sath an actual shortage. Stocks held here are excep-_ tinues steady and prices are quite strong, tho there ig 
No. 1 ar . ae ieee tionally small and there is not an adequate selec- hag been no great change the last two weeks, quo- f 
No. 2 7 a se ge ye 4.80 ones tion of ordinary classifications. Dressed stocks in tations today being around $4.70 for stars and up to i 
i ee ” Pree “9 particular have the call and mills seem unable to $5 for clears, the largest demand being for the 4 
Byrkit ‘Lath take care cf the expanding demand. cheaper grdde. Premiums are scarce and prices t 
H and 6’ ure tcc acer une . 926. - to oe —_ hold strong. Lath are rapidly getting into the dodo ¥4 
ee by wees eee ceeeene sere $26.50 $30.25 Cincinnati, Ohio, July 28.—Scarcity of stocks isthe class, with western stock and southern pine almost 
and longer.......... vis. 29.00 *26.75 *28.50 greatest trouble of distributers of southern pine. off the market. Cypress supplies are being cut 
(All 1x4 ana 6” Car Material Prices are the easiest thing to agree on. Flooring down considerably and a limit of 35,000 to a car 
B&better. : ae 18° 50.00 $8 difficult to find at bids of $1 to $3 in advance is usual. Siding is even harder to get than lath in 
"10 po 20°: 48.00 s of last week’s quotations, there being a particularly western stock. There is a fair supply of cypress 
pee a .. 45.25 heavy demand for Bé&better in all sizes. Ceiling is siding yet, but it is going fast at the price quoted, 
5’ & mpl’s.. 33.00 25 cents to $1.50 higher; No. 1 dimension, $1 to $1.50 $32 mill. The tendency is to advance. 





55 percent of normal. 
to locate. 


Dry stock is nearly impossible 
It is strictly a buyer’s market. 


New York, N. Y., July 22.—There probably never 
has been a time when there was such a demand for 
southern pine. In some instances premiums have 
been offered for quick delivery of flooring badly 
needed for some urgent contract. Some market 
observers advise caution, feeling that notwithstand- 
ing the falling off in production the market has 
tended to run away and that a reaction is bound 
to occur. With all mills sold ahead it is difficult for 
the seller to see the necessity for any price re- 
cessions. 


Buffalo, N. Y., July 23.—The southern pine market 
is advancing and the stocks available are not large 
enough to meet the needs of the trade. Deliveries 
are being made very slowly by the mills and most 
of them report that they are much behind with 
orders. Local building operations are on a large 
scale and promise to continue so for the rest of the 
summer. The retailers thruout this territory report 
that trade is much improved. 


Boston, Mass., July 23.—Business in southern long- 


The following f. o. b. mill prices were received 
July 21: ° 


BaD CG BO GHG" 6 obikdis Si ce sccadeuceve 35.00 
SID — 50 00 BG GION oocic ccccccccdccsccésce SS 
SUB — EO: Gr FB I io. ok. h0 sé dec cmeceeeces 35.00 
2x4—10 to 16 No. 2 S48 S&E std. .......... 30.00 
2x6—10 to 20 No. 2 S4S S&E std. .......... 27.00 
6x8—12 to 32, avg. 22’, rough merchantable... 28.00 
Merchantable 1905 Rough 

SE a ciwedeanketdteeedweck sens 28.00 
roe ne ee rere 28.00 
2x 8—18 GP eke eeecdiécadss tcenwacteaanwed 31.00 
BRU de vedicwatevdinekudasneebechbawes 37.00 
Cr Be 6 hi cctecdceccanceatleesade 31.50 

DEGREE wets netecteatnddgaadaceadades 31.50 
SR Bee re dk tavteaweesnkeasadadecked 31.50 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago, July 23.—Red cedar clears advanced from 
$6.06 to $6.26, Chicago basis, while stars advanced 
from $5.62 to $5.72, Chicago basis. Shingles are hard 
to get, tho there is no urgent demand for them in 
the local market. White cedars remain: Extras, 
$5.25; standards, $4.25 and sound butts, $3.25, Chi- 
cago basis. Lath of all kinds are scarce and in good 
demand. 
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St. Louis, Mo., July 22.—The market on shingles, 
Pacific coast base, is $4.90 for clears and $4.50 for 
stars. Some mills are quoting $5, and have been for 
more than a week. The demand is fair. 





New Orleans, La., July 21.—Cypress shingle stocks 
rule very low and broken, with demand strong and 
all offerings snapped up, according to report, pretty 
much regardless of price. Cypress lath likewise are 
in active request and relatively low supply, with 
prices very firm. 





Boston, Mags., July 23.—While demand for lath is 
not vigorous, prices remain strong, the 1%%-inch 
being sold at $6. The 15-inch are generally quoted 
at $6.50 altho from some sources they may be had 
for $6, while others have marked them up to $7. 
Shingle demand is very good and the market is firm. 
Whites are scarce and extras sell at $6.25 to $6.50; 
clears, $5.75 to $6. Red cedars have declined from 
higher figures but they remain firm, extras being 
quoted at $6.75 to $6.87. Clapboards, four-foot, in 
little demand, sell at: Extras, $60; clears, $58. 





Baltimore, Md., July 21.—Shingle quotations are 
still where they were a month ago, but as inquiry 
has become more active and there are prospects of 
large quantities being called for, dealers state that 
advances are sure. Construction work is being 
pushed and new projects are being brought out 
daily. Holdings of lath are not large and prospects 
seem to be even better than for shingles, for con- 
gestion is out of the question. Some quotations 
have been slightly marked up, white pine and 
cypress being quoted around $7, while other grades 
are about where they were. 


Buffalo, N. Y., July 23.—The shingle market is on 
a rampage, with a much confused situation as to 
prices. Some leading mills have withdrawn all quo- 
tations and wholesalers differ in their quotations. 
Extra clears have been selling at $6.56 and stars at 
$5.86. The trouble has been to find the shingles, for 
stocks are extremely scarce. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., July 21.—There are 
some shingles in transit by rail, but they are being 
picked up so rapidly that the supply is at its lowest 
point since the mills suspended operations on July 1. 
Prices have advanced from 5 to 10 cents during 
the last week and a stronger market is certain be- 
fore the supply from the new cut at the mills begins 
to come from the Coast. Fir is stronger. Demand 
for fall supplies is on the increase. Stock is scarce 
and dealers see little chance of consumers securing 
as much lumber as they desire. Higher prices are 
being paid and indications point to further advances, 
due to increasing demand and insufficient supplies. 
Producers have decided not to issue any more dis- 
count sheets but to make their own quotations 
above Discount No. 6, thereby averting the de- 
mands that are received from employees for an 
increase in wages every time a new discount sheet 
is issued. 


Cincinnati, Ohlo, July 23.—The scarcity of cedar 
shingles is becoming increasingly apparent and now 
cypress and pine are getting into the same class. 
Lath are also becoming scarce and No. 1 pine are 
selling at 30 to 40 cents higher than a week ago 
or at about $5, Cincinnati. Some distributers are 
entirely out of cypress shingles and lath and can 
receive no assurance from the mills as to future 


supply. 
COOPERAGE 


Buffalo, N. Y., July 23.—The slack cooperage trade 
is very light because of the poor demand for flour 
barrels and the fact that apple barrels are not going 
to be needed as largely as was expected. The fruit 
crop has been damaged by the extremely hot 
weather and apples may not turn out more than 
25 percent of a crop. Staves are stronger than a 
month ago, while heading and hoops are a little 
easier. 


THE NORWEGIAN LUMBER INDUSTRY 


In the course of a general report to the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce on economic and com- 
mercial aspects of Norway, Norman L. Anderson, Amer- 
{can trade commissioner at Christiania, has this to 
say about the market for forest products of this coun- 
try during the war: 


The cutting and sawing of timber into boards and 
deals and the manufacture of wood pulp and paper 
from Norway’s bountiful supply of fir and spruce is, 
next to fishing, the industry vielding the greatest ex 
port value, the products accounting for more than one- 
third of the total export value. Just before the war 
this group represented an export value of 120,000,000 
crowns, and rose in value in 1916 to 238,000,000 
crowns. This large increase was due to a lively 
demand for timber, wood pulp and paper from the 
Allies and Germany at prices ranging up to 100 per- 
cent over normal. Formerly Great Britain bought 
more than half of the Norwegian lumber exports, other 
importing countries being Germany, Belgium, Holland, 
Australia, France and South Africa. Of the wood 
neg more than two-thirds went to Great Britain be- 
ore the war and the remainder chiefly to France and 
Belgium. 

Normally the timber product exports may be di- 
vided about as follows: Unwrought and half-wrought 
timber, 34,000,000 crowns; wrought timber, 55,000,- 
000 crowns, of which 50,000,000 crowns represent 
wood pulp; and paper, 32,000,000 crowns. The saw 
and planing mill industry is carried on in practically 
all parts of the country, but especially along the larger 
rivers that allow the floating of timber. The lumber 





establishments are of particular importance in the ! 


counties of Smaalenene and Akershus and around the 
town of Fredrikstad, whence most timber export goes. 
Around Larvik and Trondhjem there are also consid- 
erable establishments of this industry. Wood Pup and 
Paper are produced chiefly in Smaalenene and also in 
the counties of Buskerud and Bratsberg. 
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Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
Partment at the following rates: 


25 cents a line for one week. 

45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 

75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 

Eight words of ordinary length make one 

line. Count in signature. 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No display except the heading can be ad- 

mitted, 

Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing 
advertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to 
secure insertion in regular department. All 
advertisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 














WORKING INTEREST IN RETAIL YARD 
Long established, sales $100,000; can be increased; compe- 


tition good; full management if desired. Just where you 
would enjoy living; no planing mill complications. A 
knowledge of bookkeeping, thoroughness, thrift, industry— 
appreciated. Give experience fully. How much cash can 
you invest? Address ‘‘AGED,’’ care American Lumberman, 


FOR SALE—15,000 ACRES UPPER PENINSULA 
Hardwood land on easy terms. Address 





“OPPORTUNITY,”’ care American Lumberman. 


eCimployer 


PSRs 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED MANAGER 
For retail lumber and coal yard in Northwest Texas. An- 
swer, stating experience, age, and references, also how soon 


could start. 
“BOND,’’ care American Lumberman. 


Address 
WANTED—YOUNG MAN 
Familiar with the users of Mississipi Valley Hardwoods to 
take charge of sales department of a large and established 
wholesale concern. We prefer a man accustomed to selling 
stock by mail. 
Address “K, 135,’’ care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—INVOICE AND ORDER CLERK 
Experienced in retail lumber and mill work business, capa- 
ble of estimating. Also one salesman experienced in selling 
Lumber and Mill Work. Apply in own hand writing, stating 
age, experience and salary expected. 

ress “*K. 139,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—A GANG SAWYER. 
Steady work for right man. J. W. WELLS LUMBER CO., 
Menominee, Mich. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED MAN 
Who can act as bookkeeper and assistant manager. 
town of 6, State experience and salary. 
Address ““K. 123,’ care American Lumberman. 


BOOKKEEPER—LADY PREFERRED 
Must have thorough knowledge double entry work. Accu- 
rate and competent. Apply in own handwriting. Give ref- 
erence and salary expected. 
Address “K. 182,’’ care American Lumberman. 


BOOKKEEPER WANTED 
First class bookkeeper for retail lumber and hardware busi- 
ness. None but experienced man need apply. State salary 
expected, THE CRANDAL LBR. & HDWE. CO., 
East Alton,Ill. 


WANTED—HARDWOOD GRADER & PILER 
Familiar with beech and maple for circular mill, 8 M ft. 
capacity, in N. Y. state, 38 miles south of Utica. State 
experience, age, salary expected, how soon could report. 
Apply to M. D, Withers, superintendent, JOHN M. SOBLE 


LUMBER CO., Edmeston, N. Y 


WANTED—A MAN ABOUT TWENTY-FIVE 
Years old to take charge of a retail lumber yard; must be 
experienced and industrious. 

Address “KK, 118,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—MANAGER FOR RETAIL YARD 
In town of 8000 in Southeastern Illinois. Salary to cor- 
respond with ability. 
Address “KK. 116,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED MANAGER 
Take charge stock of lumber and hardware in small west- 
ern Kansas town; married man preferred, 
Address “K, 108,"’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—GENERAL MANAGER 
For short leaf operation of 100M capacity mill located in 
Mississippi, cutting one-inch stock only. Modern mill, Only 
successful operator need apply. Furnish history of expe- 
rience and mail references. Proper salary for right party. 
— S. H. BOLINGER & CO., 712 Conway Bldg., 
cago. 


WANTED—HARDWOOD LUMBER INSPECTOR 
State qualifications, age, salary desired, etc. 
©. C. MENGEL & BRO. CO., Louisville, Ky. 


WANTED—COMPETENT LADY STENOGRAPHER 
for a hardwood lumber office, Chicago. State experience and 
salary desired. 

ddress “H. 102,’ care American Lumberman. 


MAN TO INSPECT HARDWOOD & SOFT WOOD 
Lumber and look after dry kiln for sash, door and interior 
trim factory located in a healthy Southern city. Young 
single man preferred. State qualifications and salary 
wanted. 

Address 

















Iowa 
































“H. 107,’ care American Lumberman. 


ANTED 
Planing mill, sash and door superintendent familiar with 
manufacturing of all kinds, interior trim; must also be able 
to do detailing and estimating and handle men. Good oppor- 
tunity for a hustler. State experience and salary expected. 
Address “HA. 110,"" care American Lumberman, 








WANTED—LADY STENOGRAPHER 

Chicago wholesale concern, lo- 
Give experience and salary wanted. 

“H. 125,"! care American Lumberman. 


With lumber experience, 
cated in loop. 
dress 








WANTED—YARD FOREMAN 
New Mexico town of about 4,000 yopulation. 


We furnish 
yard man and teamster. Salary $160.00 per month. 
dress “K. 141,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—THREE LUMBER INSPECTORS 
Married men preferred. Must know oak and gum thoroughly. 
Healthy location north Mississippi, good schools and churches, 

rite or wire. 
dress “‘H. 114,’ care American Lumberman, 


ESTIMATOR THOROUGHLY COMPETENT 
To take quantities from blue prints. General contracting 
concern. ACME LUMBER COMPANY, Detroit, Mich 


WANTED—HARDWOOD LUMBER INSPECTOR 
At Rockford, Ill. Permanent position. State age, expe- 
rience and salary wanted. THE BRUNSWICK, BALKE, 
COLLENDER CO., 623 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 


WANTED—BRIGHT YOUNG MAN 
Stenographer with some knowledge of bookkeeping to work 
in timber land department large concern. 

ddress “HA. 132,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED AT ONCE, FIRST CLASS 
Commissary manager for our store. Annual sales about 
00,000. Must be a live wire. Give experience, reference 
and salary expected in first letter. State whether married 
or single. Would sell interest to right man. MENOMINEE 
BAY SHORB LUMBER CO., Soperton, Wis. 


WANTED—PHYSICIAN AND SURGEON 
For mill town of 250 people and woods operation, on straight 
salary basis. Steady position and congenial surroundings. 
Give full particulars in first letter. VWILAS COUNTY LUM- 
BER CO., Winegar, Vilas Co., Wis. 


WANTED—HARDWOOD INSPECTOR 
Thoroughly competent man now employed. Permanent - 
V 























sition. Good future. Must be willing to travel. Give 
references, 
Address “H. 126,’° care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—HARDWOOD LUMBER INSPECTORS 
One yard foreman, two inspectors, for steady position, 
healthy northern Louisiana sawmill town. Give full par- 
ticulars in first letter as to experience, age, references and 
salary expected. 

Address “G, 118,’’ care American Lumberman, 


WANTED— AUDITOR AND BOOKKEEPER 
For large yellow pine sawmill. Want a man with expe- 
rience in costs and pay rolls. Give full particulars in first 
letter as to experience, references and salary wanted. 

A. J. NEIMEYER LUMBER CO., Little Rock, Ark. 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS PLANING MILL MAN. 
Apply with references and amount of salary required to 
rig | SANTA CLARA LUMBER COMPANY, Tupper Lake, 











WANTED—HARDWOOD INSPECTOR 
For our sorting yards at Bay City. In replying, state age, 
experience and give references. 
THE BIGELOW-COOPER CO., Bay City, Mich. 
ANTED—OFFICE MANAGER AND BUYER 
For retail line yard company in Oklahoma. Must be high 





class man, good accountant, and familiar with yellow pine 
and Pacific coast products. Salary $6,000.00 per annum. 
Address “KK. 108."" care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—OFFICE MAN. 
Man in general office of line yard company for stock sheet 
work. Must be thoroughly acquainted with lumber and 
building materials, and have some knowledge of accounting. 
Middle aged man preferred. Chance for advancement. 
Address ““K, 104,’’ care American Lumberman. 


DO YOU WANT EMPLOYMENT? 
We can help you obtain a situation if you would insert an 
advertisement in the ‘‘Wanted-Employment Column,’’ as 
these ads are read by men seeking employees. Send your 
advertisement to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


YOUNG MAN OR WOMAN AS SHIPPING CLERK 
Who has had experience in Lumber and Planing Mill office. 
Address in own handwriting, giving age, experience, salary 
wanted, Address ‘‘H. 146,’’ care American Lumberman. 


EXPERIENCED BOOKKEEPER CAPABLE 
Of taking complete charge of set of books. Answer in own 
handwriting, stating past eupertenen, age and salary ex- 
pected. Address replies to A. M. WILHELM, Salem, Ohio. 


STENOGRAPHER AND OFFICE ASSISTANT 
Either sex. In general office of line yard company. Must 
be thoroughly capable and able to asume responsibility. 
Modern office and pleasant working conditions with oppor- 
tunity for advancement. State full particulars, salary 
asked and give references in first letter. 

MONTGOMERY LUMBER COMPANY, Winner, 8. D. 


WANTED—BUYER & INSPECTOR 
of oak and hardwood bending stock. Prefer man also with 
some experience running dimension mill, but will consider 
any good, ambitious, energetic hardwood man capable of 
producing results in Ohio, Michigan or possibly southern 
territory if desired. ‘Splendid opening for right man. 
Apply in own handwriting, stating age, experience and 
salary expected. Address promptly. 
“F. 115,’’ care American Lumberman. 
WANTED AT ONCE 

Good second man for retail yard, to keep books, assist in 
selling, unloading of cars, etc.; must be a good mixer and 
hustler. Salary $85.00 to right man. References required 
in first letter, CK BOX 516, Covington, Ind. 


WANTED—IN CHICAGO OFFICE 
Of northern hemlock and hardwood manufacturers, expe- 
rienced bookkeeper and office man. State age, experience 


and salary wanted. 
Address “*®. 127," care American Lumberman. 


























WANTED 
Sash workers, sash maker and sash tacker, also man to put 


up knock-down sash. Small warehouse sash and door shop, 
steady, highest pay, no labor trouble. 
Address “H. 113,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS OPERATING ‘ 
Millwright for large redwood mill, Humboldt County, Cal. 
Work the year round. Good position for the right man. 

Address “A. 127," care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—AN OPERATING MILLWRIGHT 
Man capable of repairing and taking care of belts. 
J. W. WELLS LUMBER CO., Menominee, Mich. 











WANTED—EXPERIENCED MEN 
In planing mill and shop work inside and bench work. 
WHITING LUMBER ©O,, Port Huron, Mich. 




















